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PREFACE 


Land Beautiful is a collection of 15 essays on different 
aspects of Orissan culture, and written by people who are specialised 
in their fields. It is the first such book in English in a convenient and 
easily accessible format. The Oriyas as a nation have lived more or 
less contiguously for more than last 2000 years, and because of 
Orissa’s special geographical location on the eastern sea-coast of 
India it has, on the one hand, remained immuned to or has responded 
laterly to many changes and developments that have taken place 
elsewhere in India; and on the other, functioned as a link from time to 
time in the movement of ideas from the north to the south, or from the 
south to the north. If culture is defined as a ‘social heritage’- a total 
body of material, mental and spiritual ‘artifacts’, then probably Orissa 
shows it more distinctly than many other communities in India. 


In these days of disintegration and displacement, and in 
ever-rising emphasis on urban, industrial and nuclear living, many 
aspects of culture which are essentially ongoing activities within 
particular life-conditions, transmitted from generation to generation, 
either get lost and obliterated or ignored. Yet culture is not something 
which can only be viewed or assessed objectively. It is integral with a 
nation’s life, a part of its deepest understanding. The process of life 
changes as the times change. What appears to be extremely important 
at one time, loses its importance later. The attitudes to life also change 
from generation to generation. But certain basic perceptions and 
experiences remain almost static at the collective level of a nation, 
and the nation’s fundamental strength usually comes from that level. 
That is culture. It not only conveys a sense of richness but also a 
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sense of completion— ‘study of human perfection’, Matthew Amold 
said 100 years ago, and that rings true even now. 


Land Beautiful is not a complete book on Orissan culture. 
It highlights some basic areas of Orissan culture, which we are sure, 
will be of interest to the readers. The essays included here are all by 
established scholars, and we are grateful to them for their kind 
permission to do so. We will be happy, 1f Land Beautiful is accepted 
as a serious book of reference and knowledge—a loving ovation to 
cultural dimensions of an ancient, imaginative and courageous nation. 


J. M. Mohanty 
B. Mohanty 
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THE RACIAL, LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND OF ORISSA 


Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 


The racial composition of the Oriya people, as that of the 
people of any other part of India, is still a matter of controversy or of 
diversity of opinion. The latest view pronounced officially by the 
Anthropological Survey of India, through the writings of the late Dr. 
B. S. Guha, suggested that in Eastern India, including Bengal and the 
coast lands of Orissa, the basic races were ‘Palae-Mediterraneans’, 
and in the interior the people were mainly ‘Proto-Australoids’ and 
“Negritos’. These various racial names are more or less abstractions 
which had to be created by professional scholars of the Science of 
Man. But in a general way, without doing any violence to science, 
the proper practical as well as scientific background would be to take 
the various ‘language-culture’ groups as palpable entities in the 
composition of the body-politic of Orissa or any other State in India. 
As a matter of fact, the broad lines of racial and linguistic movements 
in India, which led to the creation of the very mixed present-day India’s 
population, seem to be quite clear, and they were as follows. 

It has not yet been established that any kind of Primitive Man 
originated on the soil of India, and it is generally admitted that all her 
human inhabitants came from outside, from time immemorial. First 
of all, we had on Indian soil a Negroid or Negrito people, short in 
Stature, black in colour, wooly-haired, snub-nosed and long-headed, 
who are represented by the Andamanese in the Andaman Islands 
and by some small tribes now speaking dialects of Tamil in Madras 
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State. Traces of these Negroid people are found in the Naga Hills in 
the extreme North-East of India, also in some other areas in India. 
These Negroids are believed to have come to India from Africa along 
the coast -lands of Arabia, Irag and Iran, and they arrived in Western 
India several thousands of years ago. They passed on to Burma, and 
from Burma they crossed over to the Andamans in their dugout 
canoes, and then groups of them passed into Malaya, the Philippines 
and New Guinea. At any rate, in these places certain Negroid peoples 
can still be found, like the Semangs in Malaya, the Aetas in the 
Philippines, and the Papuans in New Guinea. They were in the eolithic 
stages of culture, and they were food-gatherers not food producers. 
They knew the use of the bow and arrow, and they lived by fishing 
with spears and arrows, by hunting, and by digging the ground for 
grubs and roots. Their contribution to Indian civilisation has been 
almost nil, although it is believed that some of their religious notions 
survived among the other peoples who followed them, being taken 
over from them. 

These Negritos would appear to have been killed off by later 
peoples who came to India, or they were in some cases absorbed by 
those latter. After the Negritos, we have on the Indian soil a people 
who can be called Proto-Australois. They were a very ancient branch 
of the Mediterranean people, and they came from the Palestine and 
Syrian areas. In India they became specially characterised, and their 
language became the primitive Austric speech, which we now find 
developed into the present-day Austric languages (with considerable 
mixture with other types of speech) in their two great branches—the 
Austro-Asiatic and the Austronesian. . 

The Austro-Asiatic branch of this language family includes 
the Kol or Munda languages of India (like Santali, Mundari, Bhumy, 
Ho, Savara, Gadaba and Kurku) besides Khasi in Assam, and 
Nicobarese in the Nicobar Island ; and we have also a number of 
other languages confined to the main-land of Asia which belong to 
this Austro-Asiatic branch, namely, Paloung and Wa of Burma, Mon 
of South Burma round the Gulf of Martaban and also of part of South 
Siam, as well as Khmer of Cambodia, besides a few dialects like 
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Bahnar and Stieng of Indo-China and Sakai of the Malaya Peninsula. 
We have the two sub-branches of the Austro-Asiatic branch—(1) 
the Kol or Munda, and (2) the Mon Khmer—and under the latter fall 
all the languages mentioned above, except those which are 
mentioned first as Kol languages. ....... 

Of these Austric speeches in their Austro-Asiatic branch, 
the Kol or Munda languages, are well represented in Orissa ; and 
these form, along with some Dravidian dialects, the very noteworthy 
Adivasi speeches 1s current among the close neighbours of the 
speakers of the Aryan Oriya within the State. 

We have to consider next the Dravidian-speaking peoples, 
and they are also represented in strong numbers within Orissa. The 
Dravidian languages form solid blocks in the Deccan and South India, 
and they include four great languages of civilisation, Telgu, Kannada, 
Tamil and Malayalam, besides Tulu which follows them closely. There 
are certain other languages which are speeches of communities which 
are not so much advanced, e.g. Gond in Central India, Kandh or Kui 
in Orissa, Oraon or Kurukh and Maler or Mal-Paharia in Bihar, 
besides small speeches like Toda, Kota, and Kolami in South India, 
and the noteworthy Brahui speech, an isolated Dravidian language 
spoken in Baluchistan. All these Dravidian languages are descended 
from a common Proto-Dravidian speech which was possibly current 
as a single language in North India as well as in parts of South India 
some 3000 years ago. The Dravidian-speaking peoples included 
various racial groups, but the original Dravidian speakers brought a 
high type of culture into India. They were believed to be of Eastern 
Mediterranean origin. who were closely connected with several 
peoples of ancient Asia Minor as well as the pre-Hellenic peoples of 
Greece, Crete and the Greek Islands. 

After this, we have to consider the Aryans who were a branch 
of the Indo-European-speaking group of peoples. The Aryans 
appear to have come into India with their language and their own 
culture and religion some time during the second half of the second 
millennium before Christ, i.e. after 1500 B.C., from the West, the 
same direction from which the Austrics and the Dravidians also came. 
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These Aryans were the people who gave the tone to the civilisation 
of India. As a matter of fact, the Indian people of the present day are 
mainly the result of a fusion, in varied degrees, of at least four great 
racial-cum-linguistic groups. We have here mentioned three, namely 
the Austric or Austro-Asiatic, the Dravidian and the Aryan or Indo- 
European. There is a fourth group also to consider, which consisted 
of the Mongoloid peoples. These last were characterised in the 
regions to the west of China, and they were quite distinctive, with 
their oblique eyes, their high cheek-bones, their yellow complexion 
and their straight hair. Form the original speech of the Mongoloids 
developed the various languages which are spoken throughout the 
whole of Eastern and South-Eastern Asia, and they are concentrated 
in India in the State of Assam and in the independent country of 
Nepal. The languages of the Mongoloid peoples fall under several 
groups. We have first of all to note the Ural-Altaic languages which 
belong to quite a different family and are current among Tatar and 
the Finno-Ugrian peoples, like the Turks, the Mongols, the Manchus, 
the Yakuts, the Tunguses etc., and the Finns, the Esths, the Lapps, 
the Magyars or the Hungarians and various small tribes living in 
Russia like the Ostyaks, the Voguls, the Chuvashes, the Samoyeds, 
the Mordvins etc. These Ural-Altaic peoples belong to the Western 
Mongoloid group. Then we have the Eastern Mongoloids, whose _ basic 
language has become ultimately Chinese and Siamese and connected 
speeches on the one hand, and on the other Tibetan and Burmese and 
the various Tibeto-Burman languages of India. These are all closely 
related to each other. We have also to note that there is a third group 
of Mongoloid people who linguistically form a special branch of the 
family—they are the Japanese, the Ainus, the Koreans, the Gilyaks, 
the Yukhagirs and the Kamchadals and a few other peoples of 
North-Eastern Asia. 

Austric, Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid : these are the 
component elements of the Indian people of the present day, about 
whom we know something positive. Of these, the Mongoloids did not 
have the same all India expansion and importance as the other three. 
The Mongoloid element was concentrated in Assam and in North 
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Bengal and Bihar and the Himalayan areas right up to Kashmir. But 
evidence has been found of Mongoloid penetration as far down south 
as Rajastan and central India. 

It has been suggested by some scholars (e.g. T. Burrow of 
Oxford), reasonably enough, that over and above the four racio- 
linguistic groups of peoples mentioned above, namely Austro-Asiatic, 
Dravidian , Mongoloid and Aryan (in Sanskrit parlance Nishada, 
Dramida, Kirata and Arya), there were possibly other ones also, of 
whom we have lost all trace. We can just form some vague ideas 
about another-a fifth-group with its distinct language, totally 
different from Aryan, Dravidian, Kol and Mongoloid, which has 
merged into the other peoples, but the language of which seems to 
survive in a number of unexplained words and forms and usages 
which are seen in the present-day Kol and Dravidian groups, and 
these, until recent times, could not build up any great cultures of their 
own. Perhaps owing to their being forced out from the fertile niverain 
plains, these Austric and Dravidian groups had to concentrate 
themselves in the adjoining Madhya Pradesh and Bihar as well as 
Andhra Pradesh, where they had no scope for developing a high type 
of civilisation which in India is based on agriculture. The 
preponderance of Adivasi elements, which are slowly and inevitably 
becoming Aryanised, is an important factor in the historical and 
cultural background of Onssa. 

Of course in later times, probably from a few centuries 
before the Christian era, Dravidian groups in Orissa built up a 
civilisation which was primarily a reflex or a local modification of the 
composite civilisation of North India—the Hindu or Brahmanical- 
cum-Jaina-Buddhist civilisation—which began to take this 
characteristic shape from round about 1000 B.C. This composite 
civilisation was the joint creation of an ever growing mixed people 
consisting of the pre-Aryan peoples of India, the Austro-Asiatics and 
the Dravidians, as well as the Aryans, and these last, the Aryans, 
came and established themselves as the Herrenvolk or Ruling Race 
in North India from after 1500 B.C. The culture which was being 
built up by the fusion of races (which had begun even before the 
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Aryans had come) was basically that of the Austrics and the 
Dravidians, with certain elements, particularly in religious and 
socio-political organisations, which were supplied by the Aryan 
speakers. The Mongoloid peoples in the Himalayan slopes and in the 
plains, who appeared to have been comparatively fewer in number, 
also made their contribution in this new culture which was 
developing. The warp of the fabric of this composite ancient Indian 
civilisation was furnished by the pre-Aryan or non-Aryan peoples, 
and the woof by the Aryans. 

This new culture—the ancient Hindu culture, with the Aryan 
language Sanskrit as its vehicle—became a tremendous force for the 
whole of India ; and later on, it went out beyond the shores and the 
frontiers of India to South-Eastern Asia on the one hand and to the 
countries to the North-West of India on the other. The more 
advanced and organised Dravidian groups in South India and in 
Central India also, came within its spell. Thus the basic elements in 
the culture of Orissa have been what was found to be something of a 
pan-Indian nature. It was like this. The pre-Aryan peoples, more or 
less in their primitive state, were overlaid by more advanced 
Dravidian-speaking peoples who had already accepted this 
composite North Indian culture ; and finally, the advent and spread of 
the Aryan language gave the distinctive character and discipline to 
what could be called the culture, the civilisation and the life of Hindu 
India which was also that of Orissa. 

We cannot speak of the Oriya people without the Oriya 
language; and before this language took shape and became 
established as the main speech of Orissa, Orissa was nonexistent as 
a State with a people having a definite character or personality. There 
were various tribes, and all of them were non-Aryan-speaking, who 
were scattered all over Orissa during the pre-historic and proto- 
historic periods. Orissa was the homeland of primitive peoples from 
the Early Stone Age, judging from the stone implements, paleolithic 
as well as neolithic, which have been found in some places within 
Orissa. Who these peoples were, and what were their language and 
culture, we do not know. They might have been Negroids, they might 
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have been Austrics, possibly also Dravidians ; and it is not unlikely 
that there were other people with different languages and cultures, 
as it has been suggested before. 

Then we have traces of a fairly high ancient culture in West 
Bengal, not so very far away from Orissa—in Birbhum, in Burdwan, 
in Hooghly and in the 24-Parganas districts. They had built up a 
proto-historic civilisation which seems to have had connexions with 
that of Western and North-Western India, and there are evidences of 
some kind of contact with the civilisation of Mesopotamia and of 
Western Asia Minor, and may be Crete. But no vestiges of similar 
cultural strata have as yet been found in Orissa. Orissa emerged into 
history from the third century B.C., when Ashoka conquered a part 
of Orissa and left his inscriptions at Dhauli and Jaugada and his 
palace cut in the living rock near Bhubaneswar. This part of Orissa, 
possibly along with the whole of the coastal area as far south as the 
Godavart river, was known as Kalinga. The name Kalinga we 
generally associate now-a-days with the southern part of Orissa and 
with the Telugu people. Northern or Upper Kalinga at some later 
period was known in its contracted form as ‘Ut-kala’, evidently from 
a fuller name Ut-Kalinga, i.e. Upper or Outer Kalinga, and this name, 
Utkala, is now confined to present-day Oriya-speaking Orissa. The 
Andhras, by which name the Telugus are now known, were a people 
of uncertain origin who at first belonged to the Western part of the 
Deccan—the northern Maharastra—and they used a special kind of 
Prakrit in their inscriptions at Nasik and elsewhere and in their coins. 
The Andhras were already at the time of the ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ 
(500 B.C ?) a people of the Deccan, and they were later associated 
with the Dravidas or Dravidians, i.e. Tamilians (including the Kerala 
or Malayali people) and the ‘Karnatas’ or the Kannada people. 

It is clear that in Orissa, possibly from the centuries 
immediately before Christ, two streams of civilisation met—of which 
one was from the South and the South-West, brought in by Dravidian- 
speakers who were in all likelihood the ancestors of the Telugu people ; 
and the other was from Aryan-speaking North India. This latter, again, 
came to Orissa in two lines—s broader or more powerful stream, 
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which came from Magadha via West Bengal, and the other, a thinner 
stream, which reached Orissa from what is now Madhya Pradesa, 
known also as Maha-Kosala, which is now the Chhattisgarh area, 
and had trickled down into Orissa through the various tracts of Bilaspur, 
Raigarh and Sambalpur. These two streams of Aryan speech and 
Aryan-speaking people’s migration merged in Orissa ; and the Oriya 
language is mainly a speech from Magadha, coming from Magadha 
or South Bihar via ‘Radha’ or West Bengal, but it was influenced by 
the Aryan speech of Maha-Kosala, which was an offshoot of Kosali 
or Awadhi (commonly described—not correctly though, as ‘Eastern 
Hindi’). The other effective stream of civilisation, as mentioned above, 
which reached Orissa from the South, was in itselfthe Deccan culture 
of the Dravidian-speaking peoples which is virtually the same as the 
composite and complex Aryan-Dravidian culture of North India. A 
meagre influence of Aryandom from the West, and the main volume 
of Aryandom from the North-East—Bengal and South Bihar, and 
quite important elements of culture borne into Orissa by Dravidian - 
speaking peoples—Telugus of ancient times—from the South : these 
are the main components of the historic culture of Orissa. 

There has been a lot of discussion and speculation about the 
names for the various peoples and places of Orissa, as well as about 
the origin of some of the characteristic expressions of Hinduism in 
Orissa State. These discussions particularly about the earlier civilisation 
of Orissa during the first millennium A.D., will be found in the works 
of historians of Orissa like Rajendralal Mitra, Rakhal Das Banerjee, 
Hare Krushna Mahatab, Hem Chandra Roy and Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar, and it is not necessary to recapitulate what they have said in 
this connexion—about tribes and areas which are definitely of Orissa 
or are parts of Orissa : like Ganga, Tosali, Udra (Odra), Kalinga, 
Kongoda, Utkala, etc. which, though connected with our subject, are 
not of immediate importance, and do not help us much in finding out 
the cultural and linguistic bearings of ancient Orissa. 

But there are some interesting points in connexion with the 
names Orissa and Oriya (as they are written in English )—the name 
of the land, and the name of the people and its language. The old 
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name Kalinga, for the west coast of Bay of Bengal including Orissa 
and the Telugu country right down to the mouth of the Godavari, 
barely survives in afew modern place-names, besides its frequent 
occurrence in the pages of history. This name for a class of people is 
current now only in the Malay Peninsula and the Islands of 
Indonesia, where people coming from the South Indian ports (from 
the Telugu and Tamil countries) are known as ‘Kelings’ or ‘Klings’. 
The name is found in the Greek geographers as early as the second 
century A.D., and it occurs also in early Sanskrit literature as in the 
Mahabharat and the earlier ‘Puranas’; and of curse, it features in the 
inscriptions of Ashoka. The comparative disuse of this name is a 
noteworthy fact in the history of Onssa, and of the Onya people. 
After the Ashokan inscriptions, telling us something about the 
conquest of Kalinga by Ashoka himself and about Ashoka’s 
administration of this area, with Tosali as its capital, we have the 
inscription of Kharavela which goes back to the second century B.C. 
Kharavela’s inscription is one of the most important documents about 
the early history and culture of Orissa and India. It is written in a kind 
of Praknt or Middle Indo-Aryan, which one can only connect with 
the Prakrit of the Mathura area (the Surasena section of the 
Madhya-desa or the Mid-land, corresponding roughly to the 
present-day Eastern Panjab and Western U.P.) and not with the Prakrit 
of Magadha which we find in the earlier Ashokan inscriptions. 
Kharavela was a Jaina, and at that time Mathura was an important 
centre of Jainism, and Kharavela’s religious teachers or councillors 
in all likelihood came from Mathura, and, as a matter of course, they 
used the dialect of Mathura in the inscription which they prepared for 
the Kalinga king, their disciple. 

The dynasty to which Kharavela belonged, named the “Ceti’ 
dynasty, and his family name ‘Aila’, have not been satisfactorily 
interpreted. Even the name Kharavela which looks quite 
un-Sanskritic, and is rather non-Aryan in its feel, has not been 
Properly explained. I have attempted to interpret “Kharavela’ as a 
Dravidian name, the affinities of which are to be found in Telgu and 
Tamil. It comes (as I think) from two Dravidian words combined into 
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an attributive compound (‘Bahuvrihi-samasa’)—’kar-vel =" “Black 
Spear”. and the name evidently meant “He who wields a black 
(that is to say. destructive) spear or lance”. The names of two other 
princes of the same Ceti (or ‘Mahamegha-Vahana’) dynasty are found 
in the Hathigumpha caves, and their names, “Kudepa’ and “Vadukha’, 
are decidedly Dravidian—probably Ancient Telugu, like the name 
Kharavela itself. 

During the period of the Guptas, Orissa came in close touch 
with the Gupta Empire, and some principalities of Orissa which were 
conquered by Samudra Gupta have been mentioned. But there is no 
special name of any tribe. Little dynasties were now ruling over parts 
of Orissa and they had no special importance. But the names for the 
state and the people which were gradually extended to the entire 
Oriya-speaking tract, and which are the current ones, namely Orissa 
and Oniya, are in their origin quite intriguing, and capable of being the 
source of some speculation. The name unquestionably comes from 
that of a tribe or people who were quite a noteworthy group in Orissa 
in the 7th century, and most certainly even earlier, And their nucleus 
or nidus was in the modern Northern Orissa along the sea, roughly 
corresponding to the present districts of Balasore, Cuttck and Puri. 

When Hiuen Ts’ang came to Orissa round about 638 A.D., 
he called the country by the name ‘Uda’ or ‘Wuda’, which is now 
pronounced in modern Chinese (Peking speech) as ‘U-cha’ 
(=Wu-tsa). This Uda is evidently a form of the name found in 
Sanskrit as ‘Udra’, or ‘Odra’. We do not know anything about the 
Udra people but it was this people who gave the name to the State of 
Orissa and to the Oriya Language. The word certainly cannot be 
Sanskrit, although it is not unlikely that it is a Sanskritisation of 
some Prakrit or non-Aryan name like ‘Udda’ or ‘Odda’. Not being 
Sanskrit, it can be either Austric or Dravidian. But the Odras (or 
Udras) were undoubtedly, even during the middle of the first 
millennium A.D., quite a powerful people, to have given their name to 
the country, and they were also well-advanced in civilisation. In all 
likelihood, they were speakers of some form of ancient Telugu, and 
we have to consider in this connexion that the names of a king and of 
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two royal personages, “Kharavela’, ‘Kudepa’ and ‘Vadukha’ (as 
discussed above), several centuries before. were Dravidian, and these 
were possibly ancient Telugu names. About the people inhabiting the 
kingdom of Udra or Odra, Hiuen Ts ang said that, “ they were of 
violent ways, tall and of dark complexion, and in speech and manners 
they were different from the people of Mid-India”. Their physical 
features were noted, and evidently it was not of the type of the 
ordinary Indian or mixed Aryan-non-Aryan origin who cannot be 
characterised as ‘black’. The non-Aryan element was certainly strong 
in the Udra country. But speaking about the Kongoda country, which 
was to the south-west of the Odra country, Hiuen Ts’ang says that 
the people were tall, brave and of dark complexion ; and though their 
language was the same as in other parts of North India, their 
pronunciation was quite different. This is rather vague, and 
apparently contradictory. If the Odra people presumably were 
non-Aryan speaking, the Kongodas to their south be no less so. As I 
have discussed the matter elsewhere this difference of speech, 
which Hiuen Ts’ang’s text described as “slights”, could only have 
really been very great, or at least noteworthy. But it may be that the 
Aryan language was just spreading in those parts among peoples 
who spoke forms of Dravidian (mostly Ancient Telugu) and Austro- 
Asiatic. The people of this area had commercial relations with 
South-Eastern Asia and Indonesia. 

The Udra people became well-known for another reason. 
The word in Prakrit was ‘Odda’, and this form was current in early 
Ancient Indo-Aryan—in the modern Bhashas or New Indo-Aryan 
languages the word became ‘Oda’, and then ‘Od’ ; and in Tamil, the 
word became ‘Ottan’ (singular, masculine), ‘Ottar’ (plural). Now, 
we have throughout the whole of South India, beginning with the 
Telugu country, a class or caste of people known as ‘Otta’ or ‘Odda’ 
whose special occupation is the excavation of tanks and wells. They 
Were Well-known for their skill in earth-work. In South Indian (Tamil 
and Telugu) inscriptions of the times immediately after the 
commencement of the 2nd millennium A.D., ‘Ottar’ or “Oddar’ is 
used to mean the Oriya or Orissa people also. In North India, among 
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the Aryan-speakers we have the word ‘Oda’ in Early Kosali 
(‘Easter Hindi’) of the 12th century, and Od(a) figures as the name 
of a Hindu caste in mediaeval Mithila. These Odas or Ods.in North 
India also were in demand for their skill in digging tanksand making 
structures connected with tanks. 

It would appear that the Od (or Odda) people, evidently from 
Orissa, had spread over a considerable part of Northern as well as 
Southern India, as skilled navwvies or earth-workers and tank-makers. 
In Orissa itself, we have a class of agriculturists known as ‘Oda 
Tasa’ or ‘Oda-Casa’. It is just likely that the Odras were clever 
irrigationists and expert agriculturists who took up specially this 
vocation of excavating tanks. The skill of the Oriya people in 
subsequent centuries in erecting huge temples like those at 
Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark, is well-known. In any case, it 1s 
from them that the names ‘Orissa’ and ‘Oriya’ came into being. 

‘Utkala’ still remains rather a learned name, with which 
Sanskrit scholars are quite at home, but not so much the masses. The 
name Orissa has been quoted by mediaeval writers, particularly the 
early Tibetan historians of Buddhism in India, who wrote the name as 
‘Odivisa’ or ‘Otivisa’. This is based on a proto-Oriya word like 
‘Oddivisaa’ or “Odiwisaa’. In Early Oriya, or at least in Oriya in its 
formative period, the sibilant still retained its pronunciation as in 
Magadhi Prakrit like the palatal s. From this ‘Odivi’ssa’, we have the 
modern Onya name ‘Odi’sa’ , which is spelt with ‘s’. This name 
goes back to a Sanskrit compound, ‘Audri’- or ‘Odri-visaya’. The 
use of the word ‘visaya’ to mean a province or a tract of country, in 
Eastern India, in pre-Muslim times, is quite well-known. Note for 
example the Bengali sumame among Varendra Brahmans— Bi’s!’, 
which is really from Visayin, meaning “a person in charge of a 
Visaya or district”. In Bengali, the equivalent of the Oriya form Odi’sa 
ee “Udisya’. The Bengali spelling with the cerebral s some how has 
retained the cerebral s of the full Sanskrit. ‘Audri-visaya’. (Bengali 
orthography in late mediaeval and modem times has been entirely 
under the influence of Sanskrit,). ‘Audrika’, ‘Odrika’ or ‘Udrika’ 
would give middle Indo-Aryan ‘Oddia’, and the Oriya word—the 
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national name of the Oriyas for themselves and their language-- “O- 
di-a’—is the normal development from this form : and by a euphonic 
insertion, we get in Bengali ‘Udiya’ (=Uriya), in Hindi ‘Odiya’ 
(=Oriya), and in Anglo-Indian ‘Oriya’. 

When did the Aryan language penetrate into Orissa ? We 
have spoken about the two routes of its passage from North India to 
this State, one from Magadha and West Bengal, and the other from 
Kosala and Maha-Kosala. With the establishment of the Mauryan 
rule, the language of the Pataliputra court also naturally became 
established as the official language (or at least as the language of the 
chancery) at Patna, and in all likelihood there the edicts of the 
Mauryan emperors were drafted and published. But although these 
were published in this language in Orissa and in most other parts of 
India (excepting in the Western and North-Western regions, where 
local dialects were employed), we cannot say that it was at that time 
(i.e. 3rd century B. C.) the language of the people of the country. 
There are examples all over the world that the language of an old 
inscription and an old document found in a particular country is not 
necessarily the language which was in use among the masses. It 
could very frequently be the speech of a ruling or dominating 
minority. This 1s equally borne out in Orissa itself. In the next century 
after Ashoka, the Kharavela inscription showed a different dialect, 
and that dialect came from Western Uttar Pradesh, evidently via the 
Maha-Kosala country, as the language of the Jaina scholars and others 
who, it may be surmised, came from the city of Mathura to the court 
of Kharavela. So in spite of these inscriptions, whether of Ashoka or 
of Kharavela, we cannot assert that here we have positive evidence 
that the Aryan language was established as a language of the local 
people, or that the speakers of Aryan had come in large numbers and 
established themselves among the original non-Aryan-speaking 
peoples. But both imposed their languages on each other, and also 
through inter-marriage and by the creation of a mixed people found a 
place for their language. We should also consider carefully the 
observations of Hiuen Ts’ ang with regard to the language of the Odra 
and the Kongoda peoples of Orissa in his time. 
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The spread of the Aryan language has more or less followed 
the same pattern all over India. An Aryan-speaKing group 
establishes itself in some part of the country among non-Aryan 
speakers. It becomes the focus of influence for a new culture and a 
new civilisation, of which this language (both as Sanskrit and as Prakrit) 
is the vehicle. People round about, particularly the upper classes, first 
pick up the Aryan language while retaining their native speech, and 
thus become bilingual. The prestige of the Aryan speech hasa 
tremendous influence, and gradually this speech drives to the wall 
the non-Aryan language of the less exalted masses. In this way the 
Aryan language carves out a place for itself, which extends itself as 
a matter of course at the expense of the earlier non-Aryan language 
or languages. The same thing can only be expected to have 
happened in Orissa also. The presence of pre-Aryan people is noted 
not only by the flourishing groups of ancient pre-Aryan tribes in Orissa, 
but also even in the heart of the Oriya-speaking country we have 
traces of the older language or languages—Dravidian and Austric 
languages—in place-names. A list of the pre-Aryan toponomy in 
Orissa, as much as in Bengal and other parts of Aryan India, would 
be linguistic material of very great value in studying pre-Aryan 
conditions in Orissa. 

At the present day, we find how Oriya is slowly receiving 
the homage of various Austric and Dravidian speaking peoples with 
their primitive cultures - the Aborigines or Adivasis. A Kondh ora 
Savara, a Parji or a Santal who is within the pale of Oriya influence, 
has to become bilingual within the State. And from being bilingual in 
Oriya and his own native Dravidian or Austric speech, it will be easy 
for him to become monolingual in Oriya alone. This will inevitably 
lead to his being absorbed in the Oriya speaking people, although 
special identity may be kept up for some generations in a specialised 
caste. In the same way, Bengali speaking Santals who are nol 
Christians are slowly becoming recognised as Hindus of the ‘Santal 
Caste’. Many Santal Christians are also feeling proud of their Santal 
origins and their Santal tribal or sept names. Progressive Aryanisation 
of North India in speech is one of the greatest features in the 
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synthesis of the Aryans and the non-Aryans into a composite single 
people in the different parts of North India. 

Dialects of Magadhi Prakrit and Apabhramsa came in 
successive centuries from the time of Ashoka (or even earlier) 
during the formative stages of the Oriya people. These Aryan- 
speakers, at the time when the Prakrits were slowly changing through 
the Apabhramsa into the modern Bhashas, did not in those early 
centuries recognise the value of the language they spoke in daily life. 
Almost everybody amongst the upper classes studied Sanskrit, and it 
was recognised as the language of both Gods and Sages, and Heroes 
and Men. Hence we do not have any inscriptions or writings in the 
earliest period of the modern Indo Aryan languages, standing on the 
border line between Prakrit and Apabhramsa and the modern 
Bhashas. It was when the Bhashas or the spoken languages became 
sufficiently differentiated from the earlier Prakrits and Apabhramsa, 
and came to be still further removed from Sanskrit, that the desire for 
general intelligibility brought in the use of the developing modern 
Indo-Aryan Bhashas or vernacular languages for literary purposes, 
both religious and secular. But Sanskrit words in their correct or 
modified spelling began to be imported very largely into these 
developing Bhashas. 

This fact, namely, the use of the local new Indo-Aryan speech, 
as it was taking shape, gave the seal to the formation of a local ‘Small 
Nation’, so to say, within the bigger Unit of the Hindu or the Indian 
People, or the Hindu or the Indian Nation. The date of the oldest 
specimens of Oriya (as of other new Indo-Aryan languages) would 
indicate the time when this became an accomplished fact : roughly, it 
appears to have been round about 1000 A.D. 


ooo 
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GLIMPSES OF THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF 
ORISSA 


Karuna Sagar Behera 


Each religion has its achievements, and each people its 
contributions for the creation of the Indian civilization. The better we 
know these, we know more and more about our national heritage, its 
wonderful richness, diversity and unity. Who are the Oriya’s and how 
great have been their contributions ? In the past in Orissa we had a 
distinct identity as Kalinga, Odra, Utkal and Odisa and that identity 
was established throughout India and abroad. Evidence about Kalinga, 
in the form of the 13th Rock Edict of Ashoka, comes from distant 
Afghanistan. The Pasupati temple inscription of Nepal speaks of 
Kalinga. The Polonaruwa Inscription from Sri Lanka speaks of 
Kalinga’s relationship with that country. An inscription from Sahet 
Mahet, in Uttar Pradesh, mentions Mahapandita Sakyarkshita of Utkal 
and his disciple Vagisvararakshita of the Choda country. In the 
accounts of the Muslim writers, as also in an inscription of Hushang 
Shah of Malwa, this land is known as ‘Udisha’, and it is this name 
that has continued. As farmers, soldiers, sailors, empire-builders or 
builders of great monuments, our achievements were striking. Kalinga 
was also known for other things - the items of daily life such as rice, 
salt, cotton, betel leaf, etc. Kautilya admires the elephants of Kalinga 
as the best of their types in India. The author of the Kashmir Chronicle 
knows Kalinga’s forests as the homeland of elephants. The Arthasastra 
also mentions Kalinga as an important centre of textile industry. In 
Vasudeva-Hindi of Sanghadas Gani the land of Utkala is mentioned for 
cotton and yarn. The Manasollasa refers to the Kalinga type in the list 
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of fabrics; it also mentions the superior variety of rice produced in 
Kalinga. From the Chinese writer Wang Ta Yuan (14th century) we 
get the significant evidence that in Orissa rice was sold “at the 
unbelievably low price of 46 baskets for one cowrie’. Kalidas in his 
Raghuvamsa mentions the coconut trees of Kalinga. In the 16th 
century Abul Fazal mentions “various kinds of betel leaf’, and states 
that in Orissa fruits were found in plenty. In ancient times Kalinga 
was known for her iron. While describing the gradation of different 
types of iron, Bhoja mentions Kalinga iron as eight times better than 
the Krouncha variety. “is we form a good impression about the 
wealth of the land. 

Orissa is an ancient land. It was inhabited from the 
prehistoric period when the Early Man used sstone tools. It was in 
1875 that V. Ball noticed Lower Paleolithic tools in Orissa and since 
then, in course of survey, tools from Paleolithic to Neolithic phase 
have been discovered revealing man’s progress from food gathering 
stage to food producing stage. Excavation at Kuchal showed pottery 
in association with Neolithic implements, while excavation at 
Baidyapur has yielded significant evidence about the cultivation of 
rice in the Neolithic period. Copper hoards have also been reported 
from Orissa at Bhagrapir and Dunria. The discovery of Neolithic 
celts along with copper rings and steatite beads from Angul suggests 
a Chalcolithic phase, but its nature and possible connection with 
Central Indian Chalcolithic culture remains uncertain. By the 3rd 
century B.C. Orissa had progressed from food gathering stage to 
civilization, and its written history began with Ashoka. Kharavela 
(1st century B.C.) placed this land on the political map of India in the 
face of formidable challenges and he is considered to be one of the 
greatest figures of its history. In subsequent centuries great dynasties 
such as those of the Bhauma-Karas, Somavamsis, Gangas and 
Gajapatis flourished and ruled the land. Orissa rose to power and 
glory. A unique geographical position, a long coastline, unlimited 
resources, ambition, social integration, spirit of enterprise, 
determination on the part of the people to achieve greatness in all 
fields, effective leadership as well as other factors made this region 
great. Orissa has an extremely rich cultural heritage. 
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Religious Development 

As a meeting place of the North and the South, Orissa was 
open to cultural influences from all sides from the beginning of its 
history. Mahavira came here and preached his doctrines. Jainism had 
a popular career in Orissa. Buddhism was also popular in Orissa. 
The first lay disciples of Buddha, Trapusha and Bhallika, were from 
Orissa. A great Stupa was erected in honour of Buddha’s sacred 
tooth relic in Orissa. It was in this land of Kalinga that Ashoka was 
converted to Buddhism after a great war which resulted in death and 
deportation of innumerable people. From the days of Ashoka and 
many centuries afterwards, Buddhism progressed in Orissa with 
popular support and patronage. In course of time it declined, but did 
not disappear completely, as in other parts of India. It still lingers ina 
few villages of Cuttack district. Orissa was known for its Sakta 
sanctuaries. As known from the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, Viraja 
(modern Jajpur) was a centre of Sakti worship from early times. A 
typical contribution of Orissa to Sakti worship was the ‘Stambheswari’ 
cult with its pillar worship. Orissa has the unique distinction of 
possessing a Varahi temple at Chaurasi (Puri district) and two Chausat 
Yogini temples, at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial. Saivism prospered 
under the Sailodbhavas and the Somavainsis, and still there are many 
Siva temples. Vaisnavism began under the Matharas and the Nalas 
and gained considerable popularity under the Gangas and the Gajapatis. 
Orissa welcomed religious preachers of various sects- 
Shankaracharya, Ramanuja, Nanak and Shri Chaitanya. This region 
has had a tradition in religious toleration in keeping with the finest 
traditions of India. That is why in about Ist century B.C., Kharavela, 
an ardent Jaina, declared that he was a “worshipper of all religions 
and repairer of temples of all sects”. Subhakara Deva of the Bhauma 
dynasty, though a Buddhist, patronised Brahmanas and maintained 
the “Varnasrama system’. In the sculptures of Konark temple, 
Narasimha Deva, the builder of the Sun Temple, is shown as 
worshipping Durga-Mahisasuramardini, J agannath and Siva-linga. He 
was a son of Durga (‘Durgaputra’), Purusottama, and a devotee of 
Siva (‘Paramamaheswara’)- that is how the Kapilas inscription puts 
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it. Orissa has four places of pilgrimage connected with Vaishnavism, 
Saivism, Sun-Worship and Sakti cult. These are Puri, Bhubaneswar, 
Konark and Jajpur respectively. In Orissa, under the aegis of 
Jagannatha, a noble attempt was made to achieve a synthesis of all 
religions. Jagannath is the ‘Lord of the Universe’ and he embodies 
‘universal harmony’. He appears before the devotees in many guises, 
as Vishnu, Siva, Buddha, Krishna, Rama and also as the ‘Universal 
God.’ One important feature of His worship has been the absence of 
class distinction. Even the author of the Riyazu’s Salatin admitted 
that, “here, in Purusottama, the Hindus, unlike their practice 
elsewhere, eat together with the Muslims and other races; all sorts of 
cooked food sell in the bazar, and Hindus or Muslims buy them and 
cat together and drink together.” Indeed this is something unique in 
the annals of religious history. For millions of people outside, even 
today, Orissa is the land of Jagannatha - ‘Purusottama Samrajya’. 
That is how it was mentioned in Ganga inscriptions, and His worship 
has affected the entire mould of our society. 


Literature 

In the sphere of literature, Orissa made significant 
contributions. The Sanskrit literature was rich and was further 
enriched by works such as Gita Govinda, Sahitya Darpana, Ekavali, 
Saraswati Vilasa, Kapila Samhita, Harihara Chaturangam and a number 
of other works which survive as palm-leaf manuscripts. It was through 
the palm-leaf manuscripts of Orissa that a complete Samhita of the 
Atharva Veda. i.e., the Paippalada Samhita was preserved down the 
centuries. In course of time Oriya language developed through vari- 
Ous stages and in various branches. In the 15th century Sarala Das 
wrote the entire Mahabharata in Oriya. But his rendering was not in 
the form of a translation but in the form of a brilliant re-creation, 
altogether new and refreshing. In the 16th century the poet-philoso- 
phers of Orissa enriched the Oriya language by their devotional works. 
Jagannatha Das reinterpreted the Bhagavata in the language of 
common people and even today its appeal continues, as before. 
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Maritime Heritage 

From the earliest times the great sailors of Kalinga 
dominated the ocean. Excavations at Sisupalgarh, near Bhubaneswar, 
have yielded several Roman objects indicating trade contacts with 
the Roman Empire. So great was the fame of ancient Kalinga as a 
maritime power that Kalidasa refers to the King of Kalinga as 
mahodadhipati or the Lord of the Seas. Kalinga had cultural and 
political relations with Sri Lanka or Simhala. Vijaya, the first king of 
Simhala, was from Kalinga. The Dathavamsa reveals that the sacred 
tooth relic of the Buddha was taken from Dantapur of Kalinga to 
Simhala, where it is now worshipped in the Tooth Palace at Kandy. 
The Chulavamsa mentions that King Vijayavahu of Simhala married 
the Kalinga princess Trilokasundari. Her kinsmen Madhukarnava, 
Bhimaraja and Balatkara settled in Simhala. Nishanka Malla, who 
ruled over Simhala for 9 years (1189-1198), was the son of Sri 
Jayagopa of Kalinga. His two queens were from Kalinga—Subhadra 
and Gangavamsa Kalyana; the latter, as Kalyanavati, held the royal 
scepture for six years. Nishanka Malla proclaimed to the Simhalese 
people that his kith and kin from Kalinga were the pure descendants 
of the race of Vijaya and the throne of Lanka belonged to them. 

The sailors of Kalinga also reached the countries of South 
East Asia. Legends of Java relate that 20,000 families were sent to 
Java by the prince of ‘King’ (Kalinga). These people prospered and 
multiplied. According to the Chinese sources, in A.D. 795 a Buddhist 
king of Orissa presented a manuscript of Mahayana text to the 
Chinese emperor Te-Tsong. 


Art and Architecture 


Orissa occupies a distinct place in the Indian art history on 
account of her great monuments and masterpieces of sculpture. All 
traces of architecture of the early periods have vanished, or are still 
lying underground. The excavations at Sisupalgarh and Jaugada have 
revealed some important evidences about the architecture of the 
ancient period. That there was a fortified township with houses, 


cross-streets and an elaborate gate-way-complex is evident from the 
excavations at Sisupalgarh. 
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The caves of Khandagiri-Udayagiri hills are the important 
architectural remains dating back to about the Ist century B.C. The 
excavations on the top of Udayagiri have also revealed the remains 
of an apsidal structure, which is one of the earliest of its class. The 
caves were cut in solid rock, on the orders of King Kharavela and 
members of his family, for the use of Jaina ascetics. They are quite 
simple in keeping with the traditions of the Jaina religion. The interior 
is plain, the floor is raised at the back to serve the purpose of a pillow, 
and generally the roof is very low and a man can hardly stand erect. 
Some of these dwelling cells have pillared verandahs. The most 
important of this group is Ranigumpha in Udayagiri which is a double 
storeyed monastery. The caves have carvings in low relief, in the 
arches, tympanums and intervening space between the arches. In 
the history of rock-cut architecture of India, and especially of eastern 
India, these caves have a significant place. 

Like Jainism, Buddhism also provided inspiration for the 
development of art and architecture. With the spread of Buddhism, 
stupas, vihars and temples sprang up in important centres; though 
many such establishments have crumbled and are now in ruins. 
Railing posts discovered from Bhubaneswar suggest the existence of 
a stupa. The glory of-the Buddhist architecture can be visualised by a 
look at the archaeological remains at Ratnagiri. Here, large scale 
excavations have brought to light the remains of a main stupa, two 
vihars and eight temples. With Buddhist images, ornamented 
doorways, unexcelled in any other Buddhist establishment, and other 
decorations, the Ratnagiri Mahavihara was one of the most 
beautiful monasteries of India. The establishments flourished from 
about the 6th century A.D. to the 12th century. 

In all these centuries, however, architecture in Orissa found 
its supreme expression in temples. Even now Orissa is a land of 
temples, some of them being the finest specimens of Indian 
architecture. Of these temples, three are famous : the temple of 
Lingaraja (11th century) at Bhubaneswar, Jagannath temple (12th 
century) at Puri, and the great Sun Temple at Konark (13th century). 
In the absence of specimens from the Gupta period, the early origin 
of Orissan temple architecture is still unknown, but the extant temples 
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form “one of the most compact and homogeneous architectural group 
in India”, and reveal a story of evolution from at least the 6th to the 
16th century. In a broader Indian context they form part of the North 
Indian Style, but with distinctive features, they constitute a separate 
style called the Kalinga Style of architecture. This style reached its 
mature-phase about the 11th century A.D., with the erection of the 
great Lingaraja Temple which embodies all that is best in the 
developed Orissan style. The Orissan temple is remarkable in its plan, 
elevation and details of decoration. In the Oriya texts on architecture, 
like the Bhubana Pradipa, there are separate names for the different 
divisions and individual structural units of the temple. The general 
type consists of a main temple called ‘Vimana’ or ‘Deula’ for the 
chief deity, and a separate assembly hall or the ‘Jagamohan’ for 
devotees; the two structures, however, form parts of one integral 
plan and are connected internally. The shrine room has a curvilinear 
tower and is called ‘rekha deula’. The Jagamohan is a ‘pidha’ temple 
being surmounted by a pyramidal superstructure. With the 
development of the style and in response to the needs of the rituals, 
two other temples, ‘nata mandir’ (dancing hall), and ‘bhogamandap’ 
(hall of offerings), were constructed. The four structures, as in Lingaraj 
and Jagannatha, stand in one line but the emphasis is always on the 
soaring ‘sikhara’ of the main shrine. Often the whole complex is 
enclosed by high walls but there is no ‘gopuram’ as in South India. 
Bhubaneswar, which itself is a city of temples, has important 
early temples such as Bharatesvar-Lakshmanesvar group, 
Parasuramesvar, Svarnajaleswar, etc. Most famous of these early 
temples is the Parasurameswar temple, built in the 7th century A.D. 
It is a modest temple consisting of Deula and Jagamohan; the former 
has a squattish type of curvilinear ‘sikhara’ and the latter is designed 
as an oblong pillared hall with provision for clerestory sky lights 
between the two sloping tiers of terraced roof. The temple walls are, 
however, covered with figures and decorative motifs in low relief 
which are noted for their simplicity and beauty. There are seated 
‘dikpalas’, ‘saptamatrukas’, Ganesha, Surya, eight-armed Nataraja 


and other divinities. As Percy Brown observes - “Every stone here is 
of informative character”. 
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The style was further developed in design, techniques of 
construction and decoration. In Vaital temple at Bhubaneswar, for 
example, we find a Jagamohan of the Parasuramesvara type, but 
built on cantilever principles. The sculptures are also much 
developed and show sensitive modelling. Early temples are also to be 
found in other parts of Orissa, at Gandharadi near Baud in Phulbani 
district, at Simhnatha in the bed of the Mahandi in Cuttack district, at 
Kualo in Dhenkanal district, and at Badgaon in Ganjam district. 

In the next phase, during the 10th and 11th centuries, temple 
architecture progressed under the patronage of the Somavansi kings 
of Orissa. The sikhara of the main shrine came to possess a soaring 
quality, the Jagamohan emerged as a well-formed pidha temple, and 
new developments were marked in the spheres of sculpture, 
technique of carving and iconography. For example, the Mukteswar 
temple (10th century A.D.) has a standard type of ‘rekha sikhara’ 
but of great beauty, light and rhythmic in its treatment. Its Jagamohan 
has become a ‘pidha deula’ with pidhas arranged in a continuous 
succession and crowned with a ‘kalasa’. With a beautiful ‘makara 
torana’ at the entrance, and graceful carvings from top to bottom, the 
temple is “the gem of Orissan architecture” or as R.L. Mitra has 
said, “the handsomest...... a charming epitome of the perfection of 
Orissan temple architecture”. The Rajarani temple (11th century), 
originally dedicated to Siva, but no longer under worship, represents 
yet another experiment in temple architecture. It has a Jagamohana, 
though plain, like that of Mukteswar, but the main temple, adorned 
with a number of miniature temples, resembles the temples at 
Khajuraho. In other details, however, the Rajarani represents a 
continuation of the Orissan style and isa fine specimen of 
architecture, as dream realised in ‘rajaraniya’ sandstone. The 
Brahmeswar temple, built by queen Kalavati Devi in the 11th 
century, marks the evolution of a full-fledged Jagamohan with all 
components of the ‘mastaka’ that set the pattern for later examples. 
The great temple of Lingaraja (11th century A.D.) at Bhubaneswar 
not only marks the climax of the Kaling. Style, but is undoubtedly one 
of the splendid temples of India. It represents an elaborate temple 
complex consisting of deula, Jagamohan, natamandira and several 
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lesser shrines all around. In contrast to the pyramidal form of the 
Jagamohan, the soaring tower of the Deula (45 m. in height), with 
vertical succession of miniature temple motifs on it, has a unique 
grandeur and majesty. 

The Ganga-period (1114-1435), that followed the Somavamsi 
rule, was a glorious period of architectural activity. The grand temple 
of Jaganath at Puri, planned on an elaborate scale like that of the 
Lingaraja, is a worthy monument in honour of the ‘Lord of the 
Universe’. It was constructed by Ganga monarch Anantavarman 
Chodagangadeva when Orissa possessed an empire from the Ganga 
to the Gautamaganga or the Godavari. Built about the middle of the 
12th century, its wonderful artistic carvings remained under 
successive coats of plaster, and earned for the monument the name 
‘White Pagoda’. Now these are being revealed again in an 
ambitious undertaking by the Archaeological Survey of India to 
preserve this great national monument for the posterity in all its 
splendour. The ‘Black Pagoda’ or the celebrated Konark Temple, 
built by Narasimha Deva (1238-1264) in the best days of political 
power and economic prosperity, is the greatest of Orissa’s 
monuments. If art is an index of the creative genius of a people, this 
grand temple is not only the finest articulation of the creative genius 
of the Oriya people, but being a wonderful monument, it is a priceless 
heritage of all mankind. The conception of the temple, dedicated to 
the Sun God, in the form of a chariot with twenty-four wheels and 
seven horses, is that of a genius, and its execution in stone is the most 
striking achievement of the Orissan temple architecture. “Even those 
whose judgement is critical and who are difficult to please stand 
astonished at its sight”, said Abul Fazal in the 16th century. In the 
beginning of the present century Sir John Marshall noted, “There is 
no monument of Hinduism, | think, that is at once so stupendous and 
so perfectly proportioned, as the Black Pagoda, and none which leaves 
so deep an impression on the memory”. After Konark, however, 
temple architecture, in the absence of patronage and political 
stability, rapidly deteriorated. The spirit of that art still lingers in the 


efforts of the people to build temples on the traditional style, as well 
as In the art of stone-carving. 
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As regards sculpture, Orissa is one of the artistic regions of 
India where history of sculpture can be studied from a very early 
period. The earliest sculpture of Orissa is represented by the forepart 
of an elephant carved on a boulder of rock at Dhauli. Being a product 
of the local school, it lacks the brilliant polish characteristic of the 
Mauryan art, but in realistic treatment of the animal form it is akin to 
the beautiful bull of Ramapurwa. At Bhubaneswar a bell capital, a 
lion sculpture, and fragment of a column, now worshipped as Siva 
Linga in the Bhaskaresvara temple, suggest the existence of an 
ancient pillar, but in the absence of distinct Mauryan characteristics, 
it is still uncertain whether it was Ashokan pillar. The sculptures of 
Khandagiri -Udayagiri caves provide the next landmark. On the whole 
they are simple but show an advance over the art of Bharhut. 
Besides the art of the Jaina caves, a few Yaksha dnd Naga images 
reveal the progress of art and religion in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Buddhist sculptures are found all over the State, but 
they are seen at their best in Ratnagiri, Udayagiri and Lalitagiri. 
Lalitagiri sculptures are considered by scholars to be the earliest. In 
fact Lalitagiri sculptures, with their lingering influence of the Gupta 
art tradition, provide the missing link in the long evolution of Orissan 
sculpture. R.P Chanda remarked, “No connoisseur will hesitate to 
include the Bodhisattavas found on the Naltigiri (Lalitagiri) among 
the most lovely things shaped by the hand of man”. Scholars such as 
D.P Ghosh, and Benjamin Rowland are convinced about the 
influence of Lalitagiri images on the Buddhist images of Java. Like 
Buddhist sculptures, Jaina images are found in great numbers and 
are notable for their iconographic and artistic interest. In the 
‘Barabhuji-gumpha’ (cave no.8) at Khandagiri, are found all the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras and their respective Sasana-Devis. 

In Orissa, as in other parts of India, sculpture was linked 
with temple architecture and passed through the process of evolution 
like architecture. The interior of the temple is plain, but in sharp 
contrast, the outside is filled with sculptures from the very base to 
the top. In the earlier temples, as at Parasuramesvara, they appear in 
low relief but in later temples they appear in alto-relievo or in the 
round. Some of the finest temple sculptures of Orissa are found at 
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Mukteswar, Rajarani and the Lingaraja. The Konark temple is noted 
for its profusion of sculptures. Even in ruins the temple vibrates with 
life. The temple walls teem with youthful forms; delicately modelled 
and cheerfully smiling, they defy decay and mock at time. A 
significant feature about the art is the presence of erotic sculptures. 
Symbolic or ornamental, meaningful or purposeless, traditional or 
innovative, such sculptures are seen in plenty. Coomaraswamy 
ovserved, “Love and desire are parts of life. Life is a veil behind or 
within which is God. The outside of the temple is an image of this life- 
samsara, and the carvings on it represent everything that belongs to 
samsara and perpetuate illusion, every bond and each desire of 
loveliness that binds men to wheel of life and death”. The erotic 
sculptures, however, are not the only carvings of Konark. As Robert 
Ebersole pointed out, “Even if one elects or dismisses the intrinsically 
superb sculptural qualities of the erotic figures, there still remains a 
tremendous number of morally acceptable examples which attest to 
the fact that the temple of the Sun represents the culmination of 
medieval Hindu art and supreme achievement of temple sculpture”. 
Among the masterpieces of Konark we may refer to the 
freestanding figures of female musicians, and massive elephants and 
horses in the courtyard. Commenting on the splendid war horse Havell 
remarked, “Had it by chance been labelled ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’, this 
magnificent work of art would now be the pride of some great 
metropolitan museums in Europe and America. Here Indian 
sculptors have shown that they can express with as much fire and 
passion as the greatest European art the pride of victory and glory 
of triumphant warfare”. 

Orissa produced fine icons in bronze. Buddhist and Jaina 
centres have yielded bronze images of great iconographic interest, 
while many such icons of the Brahmanical pantheon are still 
worshipped in temples. Banpur, in Puri district, was an important centre 
of bronze casting in ancient times and it has produced several bronze 
images which are now displayed in the State Museum. The ivory 
objects from Orissa are of fine workmanship. The specimens af 
Kapilas temple, and Biranchi Narayan temple at Buguda, also show 
that Orissan craftsmen excelled in the art of woodcarving. 
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Painting 

Orissa has a fine tradition in painting. The great temples and 
wonderful achievements in sculpture have so far overshadowed this 
aspect of Orissan art. Orissan painting covers a wide field - 
prehistoric paintings, historical paintings, illustrated palm-leaf 
manuscripts, painted manuscripts on paper, and para paintings etc. 
The prehistoric paintings are found in the forests of Western Orissa, 
in Sambalpur, Sundargarh and Kalahandi districts, in such places as 
Ulapgarh, Munikmada, Ushakothi, Yogimatha and Gudahandi. Their 
systematic study remains yet a desideratum. In the historical periods, 
the paintings which adorned the crude walls of Khandagiri-Udayagiri 
caves have all vanished, but paintings on Ravana Chhaya at Sitabhinji 
(Keonjhar district) still struggles to survive. The scene depicts a royal 
procession and in treatment it is on a par with the quality of the Ajanta 
and Bagh cave frescoes of the Gupta period. The paintings 
represented by illustrated palm-leaf and paper manuscripts are in the 
indigenous style. The themes are generally drawn from works like 
the Gita Govinda, the Amarusataka, the Bhagavata Purana, etc. The 
pata paintings of Puri have a tradition which goes back to an earlier 
period. These paintings are so called because they are executed 
on cloth, but being brightly painted with Jaganath and other icons, 
with religious, even historical themes, they possess a peculiar charm 
and originality of their own. O.C Ganguly observes, “By virtue of 
their strange and fantastic pictorial conceptions, their peculiar and 
idiosyncratic conventions, their strange summary system of line 
formulations, and their deliberately wayward colour schemes almost 
confined to three or four tones of bright primitive tints, they stand 
quite by themselves and bear no affinity to any other schools of 
painting either in or outside India”. 


Performing Arts 

Orissa has a rich tradition in dancing. This is revealed through 
inscriptions, dance sculptures and surviving forms of dancing. In the 
Hathigumpha inscription, Kharavela is said to have entertained his 
subjects through dance and musical performances. In the sculpture 
of Ranigumpha, the King, with his two queens, gazes at a dance 
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performance. Like other forms of art, dancing was an offering to 
God, and devadasis were employed in temples, and through the 
language of mudras, poses and postures, they helped to convey the 
message of the religious mythologies. Dance was not confined to 
temples, it was even known in Buddhist viharas and patronised in the 
royal courts. It was not the monopoly of the devadasis or the 
professional artists; as a source of aesthetic pleasure it was 
considered as an essential element of culture and loved by almost all 
people. The dance art, in course «1 time, developed into «: distinctive 
school which could be termed’Odisi’, claimed to be “one of the most 
perfect classical systems of Indian dancing surviving”. In the main, tt 
is a lasya form of dance exphasizing gentle movements, meaningful 
loving looks and languid poses. The Chhow dance of Orissa 
presents yet another tradition in dance art. While Odis1 is noted for its 
feminine grace, the Chhow is known for its vigorous modes of walk, 
and movements. The Chhow seeins to have evolved from the war 
dance of Oriya paikas (foot soldiers). The dance is connected with 
the worship of Shiva, the consort of Parvati, and King of dancers. 
The Chhow dance has gradually developed combining tribal, folk and 
classical elements. A special feature of the Mayurbhanja School of 
Chhow is the absence of mask. The Odissi and the Chhow are the 
typical contributions of Orissa to the colourful dace forms of India. 


Science. and Technology 

The development of science and technology is a fascinating 
but yet unexplored aspect of Orissa’s culture. The site of Sisupalgarh, 
near Bhubaneswar, the most planned early historical city of India, 
with its habitation complex, gateways, watch towers, etc. reveals the 
knowledge of town-planning during the ancient period. The 
construction of temples, viharas, stupas and forts indicates the 
engineering skill of Orissan builders. The precise manner in which 
the construction of the temples proceeded and heavy stone blocks 
were lifted to great heights, is yet to be established with certainty. 
The monolithic Navagraha slab, placed over the eastern doorway of 
Konark temple weighed nearly 27 tons. The massive dome, forming 
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the crowning elements of the Jagmohan, is 25 ft in thickness, and 
estimated to weigh not less than 2000 tons. This had to be lifted to a 
height of about 40 metres above the ground. 

The iron beams of Konark testify to the metallurgical 
advancement achieved in the | 3th century. Those vary in length, the 
largest one being 35 it long and 7 1/2 inches square weighing about 
6000 lbs. The iron of these beams is pure wrought iron. It is claimed 
that the reduced ore and the slag were obtained in the form of spongy 
puddied masses or blooms which were subsequently forge-welded 
together in successive limps to make the beams. The iron produced 
in the process is heterogenous in composition and has considerable 
slag inclusion. The remarkable corrosion resistance of the beams 
seems due to this layer or slag over the surface which was inert to all 
electrochemical reactions involved in corrosion. 

The sailors of Orissa were skilled in navigational techniques 
and could cross the high seas in their simple sailing vessels. Astronomy 
also made notable progress in Orissa. Even in the last century, 
Chandrasekhar, known in Orissa as Pathani Samanta, startled scholars 
by his astronomical observations. His Siddhanta Darpana is a 
famous treatise on astronomy. 

Thus it will be evident that Orissa has impressive 
achievements in various fields to her credit. The people have 
inherited a legacy, great and glorious, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be further enriched with new achievements. Orissa has impressive 
achievements in various fields to her credit, which go to make a 
totality of her cultural heritage, a grand and glorious heritage to boot. 


ooo 
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PERFORMING ARTS OF ORISSA 


Dhirendra Nath Pattanaik 


The performing arts of any country or region are the 
unassuming creative expressions of the people. They form an 
integral part of their lives. In India, be it dance, drama or music it is a 
soul-filling means of religious participation, a way of reaching the 
God. Therefore, most of them are associated with religious worship, 
. fairs, festivals and serve as means of social and cultural recreations. 

Orissa, like any other state in the country, is the proud 
possessor of varieties of dance, drama and music. Besides Odissi, 
the classical dance of fame, it has the vibrant masculine form Chhow 
and a variety of lively and colourful folk dances. Traditional religious 
folk-plays are still cultivated by the rural people with utmost sincerity 
and devotion. In the field of music it nourishes Odissi on the classical 
tradition. Folk-songs in different dialects are mostly associated with 
religious as well as social festivals. Orissa is the only state in India 
which has kept alive all the forms of traditional puppetry, strings 
(‘Gopaleela Kundhei’), rod (‘Kathi Kundhei’), glove (‘Sakhi Kundhei’) 
and shadow (“Ravanchhaya’). Besides these, there are various other 
forms of performing arts like, ‘Paik Akhda’ (Martial Arts), ‘Baunsa 
Rani’ (Acrobatics), and ballad singing (‘Pala’ and ‘Daskathis’) etc. 


Dance Tradition 


| Any form of art whether it is plastic or performing, takes 
shape in form and character in a continued tradition over years of 
smcere pursuit. Thus, the Indian classical dances took shape in the 
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remote past developing their own indigenous form and character. 
Over centuries they drew inspiration from the prevailing religion, art 
and culture. The kings, religious endowments and rich people were 
their patrons. Before the temples were built, there were special caste 
groups known as “Natas’ and ‘Gandharvas’ to carry the tradition of 
dance and music. Most of the dancing girls (“Nartaki’) were from 
these two communities. Such caste-groups are still there in Orissa 
who have discontinued their tradition since long. They have adopted 
agriculture and other professions for living and have totally forgotten 
the art of dance and music. 

The earliest evidence of dance by the professional female 
dancers is found in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. From the 
Hatigumpha inscriptions it is known that Kalinga by Ist century B.C. 
excelled in the art of dance and music under the patronage of Kharavela 
who stands as the earliest luminous personality having profficiency in 
‘Gandharva Veda’. The King also proudly records the organised 
performances of dance, song, concert and acrobatics. It 1s believed 
that he revived the cultural trends of ancient Kalinga in dance, song 
and instrumental music and his sincere patronage immensely 
contributed to the development of these performing arts. In the 
descriptions found in the Jatakas we find royal courts and chambers 
resounding with music and dance and the old Gathas of the Tittira 
Jataka depict the experiences of a traveller in Kalinga who walked 
through rough roads with staff in hand, and enjoyed the company of 
the dancers and fought with cudgel stick in the midst of Samaja 
(convivial gatherings). 

The epigraphical records of Hatigumpha are amply 
corroborated by sculptural representations of elaborate scenes of 
dance and music in other caves of those two hills. The most striking 
scene of a dance performance is seen in a relief in the right wing of 
the lower story of the Ranigumpha. We find there a richly designed 
pillared pavilion on which a danseuse is seen dancing in a vigorous 
pose as if taking a stance. It is interpreted by Ananda Coomarswamy 
as a scene in a “Natyasala’ or dance hall. The second elaborate 
Scene of dance is found in the same Ranigumpha in its upper story, 
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which is however very badly damaged. But the outlines of the 
dancing girls and the musicians are still clear. Here we find two 
female dancers dancing in two different poses. The prominent one is 
in ‘Chauka’ pose. which is the basic stance of Odissi and the other is 
in another graceful pose. Out of the three musicians one occupies the 
middle position and forcefully beats a kettle drum “Dunduvi’. The 
musician on the right faces the observer and gently beats with her 
right hand a small drum which is held in the left hand and placed on 
the right thigh. The third female musician plays a many stringed 
harp with a plectrum. 

We encounter the third scene in the Tattwa Gumpha No. 2 
where a vivacious danseuse dances in a graceful movement. Her 
right hand in raised palm is placed in front of the chest and left hand 
is outstretched above. She dances to the tune of a male musician 
who plays on a beautifully designed harp. Both the young artists 
exhibit aesthetic taste in their costume and ornaments, particularly in 
their hair-styles. The hair-style of the female dancer is very 
elaborate and bears close resemblance with the present day 
hair-style in Odissi. Both the danseuse and the musician are seen 
together under the shadow of a dreamy tree creating an atmosphere 
of romantic harmony with the rhythm of dance and music of the 
harp. 

From the sculptural representations and epigraphic records it 
is evident that there was a particular mode of dancing, and 
professional female-musicians and dancers were there to dance for 
the entertainment of the king and the general public. We do not have 
further records to prove the continuity of the tradition. Mention has 
already been made about the caste groups of ‘Natas’ and 
‘Gandharvas’ whose profession was to dance and sing. But the ‘Gunis’ 
or the “Ganikas’ were there till the forties of this century who were 
singing and dancing for the entertainment of Rajas, Maharajas, 
Zamindars and rich people. Later, their class was replaced by the 
visiting Baijees of Lucknow and other places of North India.We do 
not find any evidence of dance in Orissa either in form of sculpture or 
ephigraphic records till the 6th century A.D. After this period we 
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find Buddhist and Tantric deities sculptured in dancing received 
religious sanction in the Buddhist and Tantric shrines where the 
devotees themselves were enjoined to sing and dance. Otherwise the 
deities would not have been sculptured in dancing attitudes. 

The dance as a ritual service in temples started with the 
growth of Saivism in Orissa. In early temples of Bhubaneswar 
ascribed to 6th-7th century A.D., ‘Nataraja’ (Dancing Siva) appears 
in all the front facades in medallions. Besides the images of dancing 
Siva we find images of dancing Ganesha, and panels of 
male-dancers eloquent of distinct schools of dancing. 
Female-dancers are rarely seen in the early temples of Bhubaneswar, 
namely, Satrughneswar, Rameswar, Parsurameswara, Boitala, 
Markandeswara, Sisireswar and Swama Jaleswar, which were built 
around 7th-8th centuries. Elaborate scenes of male dancers and 
musicians and dancing Natarajas, testify the male predominance in 
dance quite in contrast to the earlier tradition of female 
predominance as shown in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. 
The poses they depict, the feet positions and the hand-gestures are 
very close to the description of some Karanas, Padavedas and 
Hastas in the Natya Sastra of Bharata. Therefore, it is presumed 
that the male dancers were following a strict code of dancing, may 
be the Natya Sastra. 

The consecration of dancing girls to the temples of Orissa 
started in the 10th century A.D. as evident from the inscriptions of 
Brahmeswar and Megheswar temples of Bhubaneswar. Following 
the earlier tradition the inscriptions are corroborated by sculptural 
representations of dancing girls in different poses. The Brahmeswar 
temple alone provides us with two elaborate scenes of dance and a 
large variety of beautiful poses by female dancers which still remain 
as inspiration to Odissi dancers. The other temples of Bhubaneswar 
which provide us with more number of dance-sculptures are 
Mukteswar, Rajarani and Lingaraj. All the dance-sculptures in these 
temples bear eloquent testimony of the distinct school of dance that 
Was practised by the dancing girls of the time. Virtually they helped 
us immensely to reconstruct the present form of Odissi dance when 
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its tradition was almost lost. 

The imperial Ganga rulers of Orissa with their capital at 
Cuttack were great patrons of religion, art, architecture and culture 
as a whole. They ruled over Orissa for over four centuries beginning 
from the 11th to the 14th century A.D. They built the magnificent 
temple of Jagannath at Puri and the Sun Temple at Konark. From the 
epigraphic records it is testified that they also consecrated a large 
number of dancing girls to these temples. The records are again 
corroborated by profuse sculptural representations of dancing girls 
and dancers in both the temples. In the Bhogamandap of the temple 
there is one scene of dance where a female dancer is seen 
performing ‘Bandha Nrutya’ in front of the king who is seated on a 
raised platform surrounded by servant-girls holding umbrella fly-whisks 
etc. This testifies the dance being performed in the royal courts also. 

The Gajapati rulers of Orissa who came to power in the 15th 
century regulated the services of the Devadasi or the Maharis. In an 
inscription dated July 1499 A.D. in the temple of Jagannath, 
Prataprudra Deva, a powerful ruler of this dynasty issued orders 
regulating the dance of the two batches of female dancers. Mina 
Nayakas were appointed to escort the Devadasis to the temple and 
back to their homes. Dosandha Nijogas were appointed to guard their 
houses lest they would be attacked by amorous people. The Devadasis 
or the Maharis were in exclusive groups, some for dancing 
(‘Nachuni’) and some for singing (‘Gauni’). The performance of a 
Nachuni was limited to pure dances alone. There was no 
accompaniment of vocal singing to her dance nor she was permitted 
to sing. Similarly the Gauni’s function was limited to singing only. 


Therefore, there was no sequence of Abhinay or interpretative dance 
in the performance of a Devadasi. . 


Odissi Dance 


The history of Odissi dance is largely the history of the 
Devadasis (dancing-girls) attached to almost all the important shrines 
of Orissa, A considerable number of inscriptions testify the 
consecration of dancing-girls to the temples. The practice of 
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consecrating dancing girls in honour of Gods was at one time 
prevalent throughout India and it began in Orissa with the growth of 
Siva temples at Bhubaneswar. The Megheswar temple inscription 
(1045-1190 A.D.) describes the consecration of dancing girls as 
follows- “Whose eye-lashes constitute the very essence of 
captivating the whole world, whose very. gait brings about a complete 
stillness in the activities of the three worlds, whose bangles bejewelled 
with precious stones serve as un-arranged candles during the dance, 
those, deer-eyed maidens are offered in devotion to Him—Lord Siva”. 

History proves that the dancing-girls known as Maharis in 
Orissa were first attached to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri by the 
powerful Ganga rulers in early 12th century A.D. Chodaganga Deva, 
the strongest and most powerful ruler of his age, was a great patron 
of art and architecture and 1s credited to have built the famous temple 
of Jagannath. He ir. duced as well as appointed a number of 
Devadasis for the rituz. -ervices of the deity. Towards the close of 
the Ganga rule, King Rajaraja Deva appointed twenty dancing girls 
for services in the temple of Jagannath. In 1435 A.D. Kapilendra 
Deva, the powerful king of the Solar dynasty, regulated the service of 
the girls. Kapilendra was succeeded by his son Purusottama Deva. 
His wife Padmavati, of her own accord, enlisted herself as a Mahari 
to serve Lord Jagannath, and it is recorded that later, the temple 
honoured her by presenting a Gopa Saree according to the custom of 
the temple. Prataprudra Deva, the son of Purusottama, in an 
inscription dated July 1499 A.D., regulated the performance of 
dancing. It was ordained that the dancing girls were to dance and 
sing only from the Geeta-Govinda at the time of food-offering (“Bhoga’) 
in the Jagannath temple. 

Ramananda Ray, the highly esteemed Vaishnavite Minister 
of Prataprudra, was a great savant in the field of dance, drama, 
music and poetry. He used to impart regular training in various 
aspects of dance and drama to the Devadasis of the Jagannanth 
temple. As an erudite scholar in the field of Vaishnavism he was also 
held in high esteem by Shri Chaitanya and his followers. 

Dancing was not only confined to the Devadasis. As an act 
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of honour it was also practised by princesses as evident from the 
commemorative inscription of the Ananta Basudeva Temple (1278 
A.D) at Bhubaneswar . The poet Umapati composed the Prasasti in 
praise of princess Chandrika. The 19th verse runs as follows- “Learned 
in songs, a seat of sport in skilful practice of art of musical measure, 
beating of time and the dance, and having a soul inspired with 
devotion to Achyuta (Vishnu) from the childhood onwards and the 
radiance and beauty of the moon, this daughter Chandrika together 
with jewels was given (in marriage) by her father to Paramardi, the 
knight (kshatriya) and the scion of the Hathay lineage”. 

By the end of the 16th century Orissa lost her independence. 
For over next 300 years the political life of the region remained in 
turmoil which greatly affected the religious, social and cultural 
aspects of life. The Devadasis ceased to be respected as they took to 
easy virtues. The technically mature and well-codified dance, that 
demanded a long labourious training began to wane. The voluptuous 
dances of the “Gotipua’ and ‘Sakhipila’ (young boys dressed as girls) 
took its place catering to the low-taste of the general public. Though 
other classical dances of India were revived before the attainment of 
Independence, the effort for the revival of Odissi started only after It. 
It was a tremendous ordeal for the pioneers. However, Odissi dance 
could be revived and has now found its rightful place on the 
dance-map of India. The most remarkable feature of Odissi dance is 
Its extensive representation in the ornamental temple sculpture of 
Onissa. The temple of Jagannath at Puri, the world famous Sun Temple 
at Konark and the numerous shrines in Bhubaneswar are profusely 
adorned with thousands of dance poses which bear eloquent 
testimony of the glorious tradition. 


The Chhow Dance of Mayurbhanj 

Mayurbhanj, one of the thirty districts of modern Orissa 
province was the largest among Orissa’s eighteen erstwhile Princely 
States annexed to the Indian Union in 1948. Chhow dance flourished 
under the princely patronage and fostering care of the Maharajahs or 
the rulers of Mayurbhanj for over a century. Evolved out of the 
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extant war-dance of the area the dance has a unique character of 
masculine vitality. Its annual ceremonial presentation forms an 
essential feature of the tribal festival “Chaitra Parva’ held for three 
consecutive nights in the month of Chaitra (March-April). The 
dancers get divided into competing groups, each trying to excel the 
other by virtue of their neat performances. The dance has a 
character of its own. In the process of its evolution and growth, it has 
freely imbibed from the prevalent folk and tribal dances and has made 
a harmonious blending of classical, traditional, folk and tribal 
traditions. Unlike the Seraikela and Purulia styles, Mayurbhanj Chhow 
has dispensed with the mask. This has greatly influenced the style 
and the technique of the dance. In comparison to the other 
masked-styles it has a wide range of intricate movements with 
acrobatic stunts and beautiful choreographic patterns. Being without 
masks it has adopted a style which retains the virility of the original 
movement of the material craft. 

Mayurbhanj Chhow has a vast repertory of over hundred 
dances. Excepting the earlier dances with heroic characters, 
thematically it draws substantially from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat. Many themes are also drawn from the Krishna legend. 
The dance is quite famous for its group numbers sometimes having 
more than twenty characters at a time. Most of the themes belong to 
Puranic episodes like Maya Shavari, Kirata Arjuna, Saptarathi, Garuda 
Bahan, Dwapar Leela, Vastra Haran, Pramilarjuna, Bhasmasura etc. 
The duet dances are few. The characteristic solo dances are Krishna, 
Siva (Mahadev), Rama, Parasurama, Hanuman, Savara, Dandi, 
Jambaban, Indrajeet etc. The themes of Chhow, thus largely drawn 
from the mythologies, combine elements of tremendous kinetic fury 
and very fast foot-work with mellowed elegance and lyricism. In the 
process the dance becomes visual poetry of strong passions 
gestured in a style that is free, intense, dynamic yet melodious. 


Folk Dances 
Orissa is the proud possessor of a large variety of folk dances 
with great beauty and appeal. They are closely associated with fairs, 
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festivals, marriages and religious ceremonies. Besides the dances 
performed on auspicious occasions, there are also dances to appease 
evil powers that bring misfortune, and to please good powers that 
bring good fortune. There are also dances solely for self 
entertainment. Each is distinguishable by its variety of movement, 
form, gesture, costume and music, and the dances have varieties of 
styles derived from the local traditions and the social environment. 


Paika Nrutya (Battle Dance) 

The word ‘Paika’ is derived from the Sanskrit word Padatika 
meaning the infantry. In olden days the powerful Gangas and Gayapti 
rulers of Orissa extended their territory from the river Ganges in the 
north to Godavani in the south with the help of a vast army of valiant 
Paikas. They were not in the regular pay-role of the army, but 
received huge land-grants from the kings and the chieftains. They 
formed the rank of a peasant-militia. Though agriculture was their 
main occupation they used to keep themselves prepared by regular 
practice and training in war techniques. Several village groups were 
under the command of a ‘Dala Behera’ or group-commander. Most 
of the Paika villages of Orissa, spread all over the state have 
maintained the older tradition of ‘Paika Akhada’- the village 
gymnasium, where the young assemble in the evenings after the day’s 
work. Along with traditional physical exercises, they dance with sword 
and shield in hand, to the accompaniment of the country-drum. The 
primary aim of this dance was to develop physical excitement and 
courage in the dancing warriors. In fact this was unconsciously a 
rehearsal of battle. During Dussehra all the Akhadas used to 
celebrate their annual festivals. In several prosperous villages display 
of traditional gymnastics, acrobatics and the dance items by various 
village-groups were arranged on competitive basis. For all such 


display s}-2cial grounds were prepared with soft earth sprinkled with 
oil and water. 


Ghanta Patua 


For the whole month of Chaitra the village streets in Orissa 
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reverberate with the sound of ghanta (brass gong) played by Ghanta 
Patua in accompaniment to their peculiar dance on the stilts which is 
very similar to the Karaga dance of Mysore. In Orissa, it is closely 
associated with the worship of Mother Goddess who has various 
names as Sarala, Hingula, Charchika, Bhagavati, Chandi etc. Ghanta 
Patuas are the non-Bhahmin sebakas or servants of the deities. With’ 
the blessings of the respective deities attached to the shrines, they set 
out in two to four in a group. One of them dresses himself as a 
female with a black skirt having a border in red, and a spotted jaket. 
A long veil of black colour is tied on his head like a round cap while 
the flowing two ends are held by him in both the hands separately. He 
places the ghata (sacred pitcher) on his head which is profusely 
decorated with flowers, vermilion, sandal paste and coloured threads. 
The ghata 1s first placed on the head on a stemming wooden stand. 
Balancing the ghata on the head he displays a variety of Yogic 
postures. Then he dances a while with bare-feet in speedy running 
movements. Thereafter he ties the wooden stilts to his feet with the 
ropes. Without any support for the hands the dancer displays rare 
skill with dance movements. Dhol and ghanta are the accompanying 
instruments and their players, while working out uncanny rhythms 
control the tempo of the dance. After the performance, the 
performers distribute the holy vermilion paste to the villagers and 
collect money and cereals. Like this they keep on moving for the 
whole month from village to village and return to their respective 
shrines for their annual celebration on the first day of the Hindu New 
Year, Visuva Shankranti. Such celebrations are marked by small fairs 
and ornate rituals connected with the worship of the Goddesses 
together with performance of dance and music. 


Chaiti Ghoda 

For a whole month beginning from Chaitra Purnima (full moon 
in March) to Baisakh Purnima (full moon in April) the fishermen 
community of Orissa celebrate their annual festival of Baseli- 
worship with dance and music as part of their rituals. Baseli is a local 
form of Bhairavi who is believed to be horse-headed. So, the 
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dummy horse made out of bamboo sticks and cloth is utilised. The 
head of the horse is of solid wood and is fixed to the frame as a 
separate piece. It is carefully preserved in a temple and 1s only taken 
out once ina year for the dance. Painted brightly in red, black, yellow 
and white colours it is profusely decorated with flowers during the 
dance. In the big cavity inside the frame a man places himself and 
carries the dummy horse as if riding it. Then he dances, displaying 
different movements of a horse. In the district of Ganjam such dummy 
horses are huge in size and are richly decorated with applique works 
and conch-shells. Inside its cavity two persons conceal themselves 
only during ceremonial processions of a horse dancing with four legs. 
Such dummy horses are taken out only during ceremonial 
processions of the deities. Two more characters, a man (“Rauta’) 
and a woman (‘Rautani’) that is, the male horse-rider and the female 
horse-rider sing songs and dance with the dummy horse-dancer, Their 
initial songs are in propitiation to the Goddess, who is said to have 
rescued the community during a factional war with other 
communities. Then they sing from Kaivarta Geeta which narrates the 
origin, growth and functions of the community. During brief 
take-offs they sing of mutual love and courtship punching it with 
subtle humour. Sometimes a clown is also introduced to come 
between them. 


Ghoomra Dance 

Ghoomra is a typical drum. It is just like a big pitcher with a 
long stem made of clay. The mouth covered with the skin of a godhi 
(iguana). When played with both hands, it produces a peculiar sound 
quite different from other varieties of drums. The dance performed 
to the accompaniment of this drum is called ‘Ghoomra Nata’. It 
begins fifteen days earlier of Gamha Purnima (full-moon in 
September) and culminates on that night in a ceremonial performance. 
Youngmen of various communities each fix a Ghoomra on the chest 
with a string tied round the body and simultaneously dance and play. 
After a brief dance sequence in different thythmic patterns, all the 
dancers move in a concentric circle and then stand erect in a line. 
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Then enters the singer who first sings in praise of Saraswati and 
other Gods and Goddesses. During the song the drums remain silent. 
After the prayer-song, “Chhanda’, ‘Chaupadi’ and other literary 
folk-songs are sung. Each couplet of a song is followed by a 
dance-piece. 


Kelakeluni 

The Kelas are a nomadic class of people in Orissa. Except 
for a few months in the year they always remain out of their homes. 
Originally they are snake-charmers and bird-catchers who roam about 
the countryside to earn their livelihood. Besides, they also display 
tight-rope walking and other varieties of gymnastic events along with 
dance and songs. In the dance only two persons take part, a Kela and 
a Kelum (a female of the tribe). The Kela plays a peculiar string 
instrument ‘Ghuduki’ which produces a peculiar sound. He works 
out rhythms by playing his fingers in strokes on a string. He dances 
with the Keluni and also sings. The dance of the Keluni is fast with 
swaying movements of legs, hips and the head. The songs are of a 
special variety and are popularly known as “Kela-Keluni Geeta’ (The 
Songs of Kela and Keluni)in which love and humour predominate. 


Kathinacha or Stick Dancing 

Stick dancing is common all over India. In Orissa they are in 
two varieties, one with comparatively long sticks and the other with 
short sticks. The former with long sticks is performed by the 
cowherd community of coastal Orissa. Dussehrah, Giri Gobardhan 
Puja and Dol Yatra (Holi) are the important festivals on the occasion 
of which the dance is performed by the young boys. They weave out 
different geometrical patterns with simultaneous tapping of sticks and 
singing of traditional songs relating to the sports of Lord Krishna. The 
other type with smaller sticks is performed by the people of the 
scheduled class of Mayurbhanj and Bolangir. In this, the sticks are 
about two feet in length each and are made of resonant wood to 
produce __ percussion. The sticks are held in pairs. The dancers are 
all young boys who standing in a line, begin their dance, striking each 
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others sticks according to the rhythm of the madal. Makar Sankranti 
and Nua Khia festivals are the occasions for this dance. In the 
district of Bolangir, this is known as ‘Kalanga’ when the dancers 
wear costumes like the Karma dancers of the Binjhal community. 


Dalkhai 

Though Dussehra is the occasion of Dalkhai the most popu- 
lar folk-dance of Western Orissa, its performance is very common 
on all other festivals such as Bhaijauntia, Phagun Puni, Nuakhia etc. 
This is mostly danced by young women of Bhnjhal, Kuda, Mirdha, 
Sama and some other tribes of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Sundergarh and 
Dhenkanal districts of Orissa in which men join them as drummers 
and musicians. The dance is accompanied by a rich orchestra of folk 
music played by a number of instruments known as Dhol, Nisan, 
Tamki, Tasa and Mahun. However, the Dhol player controls the tempo 
while dancing in front of the girls. The young women dance and sing 
intermittently. The songs are of special variety with the additive 
‘Dalkhai Bo’ which is an address to a girl-friend. While dancing to 
the uncanny rhythms of the Dhol, they place the legs close together 
and bend the knees. In another movement they move forward and 
backward in half-sitting positions. Sometimes they make concentric 
circles clock-wise and sometime anti-clock-wise. The women 
generally dress themselves with the colourful Sambalpuri saree and 
wear a scarf on the shoulders holding the ends below in both the 
hands. Bedecked with traditional jewellery their robust frames 
sustain the strains of the dance for long hours. The Dalkhai dance 
has several adjunctive forms known as Mayalajada, Rasarkeli, Gunji 
Kuta, Jamudali, Banki Jhulki, Sainladi etc. 


Changunat 

Changu is a rural variety of the tambourine. It is played by the 
male-members of the Bhuiyan, Bathudi, Kharia, Juang. Mochi and 
Kondha communities of Sundergarh, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and 
Phulbani. The dance in accompaniment to the Changu is performed 
by women alone. The men only sing songs, play on the Changu and 
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move with the female dancers with simple steps. While the women 
advance they recede back and on their advance the females retreat. 
In between, the male-dancers perform vigorous stunts in which they 
leap into the air and make wide circling movements. Peculiarly enough 
the women cover up their persons with long local-made sarees. Only 
their bangled hands and feet remain visible. In a group the female 
dancers dance in a half-sitting position with swaying and sometimes 
jerky movements. During festivals and on any moon-lit night the young 
boys and girls assemble and dance to express their joy in living. 


Medha Nacha 

This mask-dance is most common during the religious pro- 
cessions in the coastal districts of Orissa. During Dussehra, Dol 
Purnima (Holi), Kalipooja, Ram Navami, Sahi Yatra and other festi- 
vals when the idols are taken out in procession for congregation 
(melan) or immersion, mask-dancers join the procession. The 
procession halts at market places and road-crossings, thereby 
allowing the participants to show their skill. Huge masks of demons, 
Raja and Rani (King and the Queen) etc. made out of paper pulp and 
painted bright are worn by the dancers who dance to the rhythm of 
Changu and Dhol. 


Naga Dance 

The most virile and spectacular dance during the religious 
processions in the district of Puri is known as Naga dance. Generally 
young and energetic men are chosen for the dance. The costume is 
heavy and elaborate. The dancer wears a huge: head-gear profusely 
decorated with silver ornaments and a false béard almost covering 
the face. Multi-coloured flags attached in two bamboo sticks are 
fitted to the arms. With jerky movements of the shoulders the dancer 
dances in heroic steps. Sometimes he holds a gun. He moves at the 
head of the procession along with the drummers who provide rhythm 
to his movements. Formerly the dance was confined to Brahmins 
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only. but now it is danced by people of other castes also. 
Karma Dance 

Karma or Karma literally means ‘fate’. The dance of this 
name is performed during the worship of the God or Goddess of Fate 
(Karma Devta or Karamsani Devi), whom the people consider the 
cause of good and bad fortune. It begins from Bhadra Shukla Ekadasi 
(eleventh day of bright moon of the month of Bhadra) and lasts for 
several days. This is popular among the scheduled tribes in the 
districts of Mayurbhanj,Sundergarh ,Sambalpur and Dhenkanal. In 
Dhenkanal and Sambalpur the dance is in honour of Karamasani,the 
deity who bestows children and good crops. However, the rituals 
connected with the dance remain the same everywhere.In the 
afternoon of the auspicious day two young unmarried girls cut and 
bring two branches of the ‘Karam’ tree from a nearby jungle. They 
are accompanied by drummers and musicians.The two branches are 
then ceremonially planted on the altar of worship and symbolise the 
God.Germinated grains, grass flowers and country liquor are offered 
to the deity . After completing the ritual the village priest tells the 
story of * Karam’ who worked miracles with his magical powers. On 
completion of the rites all drink the liquor (handia) and then leisurely 
prepare for the dance. 

The Karam dance continues from dusk to dawn. Group after 
group drawn from nearby villages dance alternately throughout the 
night .In the early morning they carry the Karam branches singing 
and dancing and then immerse them ceremonially in a river or tank 
and then disperse. The dance is usually held in the courtyard of a 
villager who arranges the performance In the centre of the 
courtyard a bamboo is fixed and it is split into four up to a certain 
height and then bent to form the arches.Each split is fixed with a pole 
on the outerside to form the arch .Then it is decorated with festoons 
of mango leaves and water lilies giving it a festive look. The ground is 


neatly plastered with cow-dung .Men and women dance winding in 
and out beneath the arches. 
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The Folk Plays: Danda Nata 

The most indigenous of Orissan folk-plays is what is known 
as ‘Danda Nata’.It has always been a part of the mass religious 
culture of Orissa and is found nowhere else in India.A series of 
rituals are connected with it, and it is performed during Chaitra 
Festival, mostly in the ex-State areas.In fair-weather days also Danda 
Nata performances are not uncommon. Its origin is traced back to 
the time of Tantrism which found its way to Orissa in the remote past 
more than a thousand years ago and greatly influenced the art and 
the culture of the people.The impact of Tantric cult is clearly 
discernible in the temple sculptures of Orissa. The presiding deity ina 
Danda Nata is Siva, who is represented by a ‘Danda’ or a pole 
decorated with several pieces of coloured cloth. This also symbolises 
the “Jarjara Puja’ mentioned in Natya-Sastra of Bhrata Muni, which 
is intended to eradicate the evil powers before a Natya performance. 
In a Danda Nata all the actors participate in votive dedication. The 
main actors are a couple, the Patara Saura (‘Panna Savara’) and 
Patara Saurani (‘Panna Savari’). The Savara goes out hunting and 
dies of snake bite. The Savari prays to Lord Siva and the Savara 
comes to life. The Savara dances vigorously imitating all the traits of 
jungle animals while going for hunt. Though this is the main theme, 
many characters join in, suchas a Baidhana, Veenakara, Babayi, Sapua, 
and many other mythological characters. Female characters are played 
by males. The Veenakar and the Baidhana recite theological and 
spiritual riddles at the end. Sometimes there occurs rhythmic word 
combats between them which lasts for several nights. This appears 
very interesting to the people of countryside who watch them 
patiently without feeling any sort of boredom. All the actors in a 
Danda Nata sing their own portions which are cast in the form of 
dialogues. This dramatization raises the pitch and the tempo and both 
sentiment and artistic skill are clearly brought out. The first few lines 
they sing in narrative style, and refrains are always musical, which 
follow dancing to the uncanny rhythmic patterns of Dhol (Drum). 
Mahuri (Wind instrument) provides the dance music, which resembles 
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the music of the snake charmers. There are also pure dance items as 
‘Parva’, ‘Jhunakhela’, etc. 


Rasaleela 

Rasaleela centers round the immortal love story of Lord 
Krishna and Radha. In Orissa it forms an integral part of the religious 
culture of the people and is played for nights together depicting 
different aspects of love, and playful-mischiefs and other incidents of 
Lord Krishna. Boys play the female roles. In some places girls also 
take part. All the actors play the emotions as well as the events 
through acting order singing their own portions. In olden days 
narrative in musical verse was provided by the chorus. But now-a- 
days huge sets are also used for a particular performance such as, 
Kaliya Dalan, Bakasura Badha, Kunja Bihar, Jamuna Puline, etc. 
Sometime ago, Rasaleela was most popular among the folk-plays of 
Onissa. Specially Rasaleela of late Mohan Goswami earned 
countrywide appreciation. 


Ramaleela 

Like Rasaleela, Ramaleela is also a common performance in 
Orissa, It starts from the day of Rama Navami and usually deals with 
the various incidents from the Ramayana. Hundreds of characters 
appear in Ramaleela and it continues for several nights. Female 
characters are played by boys. Actors portraying characters of 
demons etc. wear masks, which are very skilfully designed. All the 
characters sing their portions which are cast in the form of dialogues 
and portray the sentiments and emotions with dramatic actions. The 
chorus singers always sing the refrains in loud voice and also provide 
the musical narrations necessary for the performances. The 


costume, make up, and ornaments though crude, are colourful and 
expressive. 


Suanga 


The Suanga is another form of folk-entertainment which 
has tremendous influence on Oriya folk-drama. It is of light-hearted 
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type and is full of fun and frolic. Though the theme of a Suanga is 
generally taken from social incidents, it is generally associated with 
some particular Gods and Goddesses displaying miracles in response 
to devotee’s prayers. By keen observation one can easily ascertain 
that the Suanga is primarily intended for social correctives through 
entertainment. A number of Suangas have been written by the 
folk-dramatists of Orissa which are also available in printed form. 
The Suanga performers go round the districts from winter onwards 
to earn their livelihood. Due to the greater populantty of ‘Jatra’. Suanga 
is slowly dying out. There are only few groups now to perform 
Suangas. Late Balaram Das and late Baishnab Pani wrote a number 
of Suangas, which were most popular. 


Chadaya Nata 

Chadaya Nata is another type of folk-play prevalent in the 
Mayurbhanj, Balasore and the adjoining Oriya tracts of Bihar and 
Bengal. In this play, three characters are essential - the Chadaya, the 
Chadayani (wife of Chadaya) and Banku Bhai, the jester. The play is 
presented in a peculiar form. It is presumed before the play begins 
that the Chadaya and the Chadayani are in search of each other. In 
the beginning, after the orchestra is played, the Banku enters the 
stage singing and dancing with dramatic movements. He salutes the 
audience and announces the name of the play with fun and frolic. 
Then the Chadayani comes to the scene singing the song of 
lamentation. Then Banku comes and asks her identity and promises 
union with her husband Chadaya. After that Chadaya comes 
searching for his wife and meets Banku, who unites them both. But 
due to long years of separation, they cannot recognise each other. So 
a device is adopted for their recognition from which the actual story 
begins. A serious song - combat takes place between the Chadaya 
and Chadayani who also portray the emotions with dramatic actions, 
and thus the whole story gets enacted. In short intervals, the Banku 
provides much fun and frolic with his peculiar songs and actions. 
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Jatra 

Jatra is the most favourite among the folk-plays of Orissa. It 
is not only popular in villages, but also in towns and cities. Jatra came 
with varied subjects from the mythologies and thus was an 
improvement upon the Leelas. The improvements are in dialogues, 
and in well defined-plots which are essential for a play. In the 
mid-street, a small circular place is left for the actors and the 
instrumentalists, and chorus singers sit close to it. The audience sit 
around the place of performance. The green-room is at some 
distance and a narrow path is left for entrance and exit. The old 
tradition of Jatra in Orissa continues to be essentially a sort of 
musical opera with a plethora of songs. But the nature of Jatra is 
very fast changing. Foreign musical instruments as harmonium, 
clarionet, violin, coronet and even the kettle-drum have found their 
way to the ensemble. The costume and make-up are being largely 
influenced by the modern theatrical performances and films. Even 
the name ‘Jatra’ has given place to the name ‘Gana Natya’ (Folk 
Drama).The troupes travel throughout the length and breadth of the 
State and performances are confined to fair-weather months from 
January to May. In towns and cities of Orissa and even in Bengal and 
Bihar, Oriya Jatra troupes are in great demand. 


One-Man Play 


One-man play is also a peculiar form of entertainment in 
Orissa. In this play one actor plays all the characters of a play through 
his voice modulations. This requires much strenuous training of voice 
control and modulation. The themes of these plays are mythological 
in character. Among the performers of this play, the name of 
Banchhanidhi Satpathy stands eminent. 


Dwari Leela alias Bharat Leela 


All over the world folk-plays draw their plots from 
mythologies, epic tales, ballads or romantic legends. The rural 
audience is familiar with these tales, hence the emphasis is laid on 
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characterisation and intricacy. Dwari Leela or Bharat Leela 
prevalent in the district of Ganjam in Orissa, is such a play which 
draws its plot from the epic tales of Vishnu Purana and the 
Mahabharata. It is therefore also called Bharat Leela. But it is more 
popular by the name of Dwari Leela, as Dwari or the sentry, remains 
the most important, indispensable and the pivotal character of the 
play. Dwari Leela is held throughout the night and even runs for 
consecutive nights. In order to arrest the attention of the audience 
Dwari improves sub-plots which may use local reference or satirical 
comments on the current socio-political scene. These sub-plots 
employ music unrelated to the main theme. Besides sub-plots there 
may also be skits in which they do a ‘take off’ on the other 
well-known folk forms performed by particular communities. 
Occasionally these skits are interwoven. 

In this play which usually depicts Subhadra’s marriage to 
Arjuna four characters are essential, and they are Arjuna, 
Dwari,Subhadra and Satyabhama. Sometimes the boy playing the 
role of Subhdra also plays the roles of Satyavhama and the dancing 
girl. The dialogues of Arjuna and Subhadra are in chaste Oriya prose. 
The Dwari speaks in colloquial local language and he is free to 
improvise. All the prose dialogues are of introductory nature to 
particular situations or events and often serve as interludes to songs 
and dialogues. The songs strictly set to traditional tunes are meant for 
Arjuna and Subhadra. Though songs of Dwari may include 
traditional tunes, he freely imbibes from the prevalent folk songs and 
dances. The Dwari is dressed like a clown and often gesticulates to 
create humour. He sings the episodes with appropriate tunes 
interpreting his singing with dance. In order to give vent, at the very 
Start of the singing, he yells at the top of his voice, like Yakshyagana 
actors of the south. He also shoulders the responsibility of explaining 
the intricate passages of medieval composers in simple country lan- 
guage for the understanding of the common mass. This he does in the 
line of Pala singers. Throughout the play the dance predominates, 
and Dwari’s dance ranges from light-hearted mild type to vigorous 
Ones. In the concluding beats of the accompanying drum he jumps 
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high up. Throughout the play he holds a handkerchief and uses it for 
various purposes, such as to wipe out tears, bind the hands etc. He 
waves it on the finger tips decoratively while dancing. Dwari Leela is 
not a written play. It continues by oral tradition. It is therefore not 
bound by a set of particular songs or dialogues. Likewise the dances 
also do not conform to any particular style or form. Mostly they are 
rustic and crude. Various folk dances prevalent in the area are also 
frequently performed. Though essentially a musical form, it leans 
heavily on verbal expression. Though dance-steps and gestures all 
follow a set pattern, the dialogue is allowed to go wandering into new 
vistas depending upon the art and knowledge of the participants. The 
traditional accounts testify that one Dinabandhu Das was the 
originator of Bharat Leela or Dwari Leela. He lived during the first 
part of the nineteenth century. During the last part of the same 
century two more dramatists of this form, Srinnath Pattnaik of the 
village Panchama and Sri Bhima Panda of the village Magura, in the 
district of Ganjam, popularised the art. At present there are about 
twenty groups in the district. Ten or fifteen members form a group. 
Mostly they move within the district and hardly travel to other areas. 
Among them, the group from Kavisurya Nagar is most popular. 


Prahlad Natak 

Of all the folk plays of Orissa Prahlad Natak performed in 
the district of Ganjam is perhaps the most elaborate, ornate and 
colourful. The district of Ganjam, the homeland of the folk-play, had 
eighteen feudatory chiefs and all of them were called Rajas who 
were holding their own territories, but without the ruling status. 
Virtually they were big zamindars. Though economically not so 
affluent, these Rajas were once the great patrons of Orissan art and 
culture. In this respect they vied with each other. Prahlad Natak was 
first conceived by such a Raja, Sri Ramakrishna Chhotray, the then 
Oriya tuler of Jalantar, the zamidary now annexed to the Srikakulam 
district of Andhra Pradesh. He ruled over his territory from 1857 to 
1905 A.D. But it is reported that his Estate was sold to the Raja of 
Vijayanagaram by the then British Government as the former could 
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not pay the arrear revenue. Though the authorship of the play is 
ascribed to the Raja it was actually written by one Sri Gopinath 
Parichha, a well-known poet and playwright of his time. Sri Parichha 
belonged to Parlakhemundi and lived in the courts of the Raja 
Ramakrishna Chhotray of Jalantar in whose name he dedicated his 
play as a mark of gratitude to his patron. Subsequently three more 
plays of Prahlad Natak were written by Raja Kishre Chandra 
Harichandan Jagadeb of Surangi, Raja Padmanava Deo of 
Parlakhemundi and Raja Ramachandra Sur Deo of Tarala. Most 
probably all these plays were also got written by other playwrights on 
the model of the first. 

Prahlad Natak is not a classical drama in its real sense. The 
whole text is a continuous long piece and has no scene divisions or 
acts. This is more or less in the form of a Suanga with plethora of 
songs for the characters to sing. It has twenty male characters and 
five females besides the ‘Gahaka’, the chief singer or interpreter. 
Throughout the play the Gahaka or Gayaka acts as an interpreter of 
the play. He has specific songs and dialogues. He sings in praise of 
the Gods and Goddesses, describes events which are not shown on 
the stage and gives prior references to the events. His dialogue in 
Sanskritised Oriya describes situations and moods of the characters 
as a prelude to their song-conversations. Prahlad Natak is essentially 
poetic. It has one hundred and twenty songs for the characters to 
sing. Ragas and talas have been prescribed for all the songs. In the 
beginning, after the prayer is over, the Gahaka tells the story in 
nutshell to the audience. Though the play is a long continued piece 
the Gahaka and the musicians rest or break for a while whenever 
they desire, but it always happens after a sequence. 

As far as the language of the play is concerned it is both 
Sanskritised and colloquial Oriya, the latter being meant for 
characters of low origin. The play has made a compromise between 
the ancient classical theatre and the prevalent folk theatre. Most of 
the long, narrative and enumerative dialogues composed of 
bombastic word conjunctions are meant for the Gahaka and Dwan. 
The explanatory pieces are of simple Oriya with short sentences. 
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Persian and Telugu words along with the local dialects have also 
found place in the prose dialogues. Some of the songs have also been 
cast in the form of conversing dialogues in which, while one stanza is 
sung by a character the next is sung by another in reply. The refrains 
are always repeated by the Chorus singers. Music dominates the 
whole play, and mime and stylized gestures underline both songs and 
dialogues. 

The orchestra, composed of three members, sit on the stage 
and open the performance with Ganesha Bandana. The instruments 
providing the accompaniment throughout the play are harmonium, 
Gini and Mardala (Pakhwaj of local variety). Each sequence opens 
with a loud play of the orchestra. The rhythms on the Mardala break 
out in varied patterns after each line is sung, in the manner of a 
dramatic punctuation and the performer dances to the beat, and on 
the completion of each such interlude the song is taken up again. 
Costume and make-up in this form of drama is most elaborate and 
colourful. It is almost similar to that of Kathakali of Kerala. For 
example,Hiranya Kashipu wears a colourful skirt, a full sleeve tight 
jacket over which artificial omaments are worn. His face is painted 
bright in red and he wears long brown beards. Peculiarly the mous- 
tache rolled with zari like a rope runs below the nostrils whose ends 
are tied behind the ear zones. He wears a big crown. His ministers, 
counsels, sentry (dwar) etc. wear churidar pyjamas, long full-sleeve 
robes (choga) and turbans resembling the costume of the Muslim 
Wazirs. This Muslim influence is more explicit when we come across 
Persian words in the dialogues of the characters. The role of Prahlad 
is usually played by a small boy between nine to twelve years of age. 
He also wears a skirt and a full-sleeve jacket with artificial 
omaments over them. The female characters wear saree and blouse. 
The Rakshyasas wear masks. 


The Ballad Singers: Daskathia 


The most indigenous form of ballad singing in Orissa is known 
as Daskathia. It owes its name from ‘Daskathi’ (also called ‘Ramtali’), 
a pair of castanets or wooden clappers, the playing of which accom- 
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panies the singing. They are not hollow, but solid and resonant, fitted 
with a bunch of tiny ankle-bells. The clappers are held in the left hand 
with the forefinger in between to keep them apart and played by the 
right hand with the thumb pressing the upper.one with a jerk to strike 
below. While singing, the singers keep the time-beats with the 
clappers and sometimes work out various uncanny rhythms of 
percussion instrument. Experienced singers often play two pairs of 
clappers simultaneously in both the hands and prove their skill and 
dexterity. The Daskathia group consists only of two persons, a singer 
and his assistant. The refrain of each couplet is repeated by the 
assistant known as ‘Palia’. He bears equal importance with the singer 
because a performance depends more on his wit and humour to be 
lively. In between the singing of the ballad the Palia questions the 
singer pertaining to the theme in simple prose-dialogue and the singer 
answers through the songs. By this the musical narrations become 
more explanatory to the common village-audience. Intermittently the 
Palia also sings doggrels and banters to provide enough comic relief. 
Both the singer and the Palia not only sing, they enliven the 
performance with unsophisticated dramatic actions and mild 
dancing. All the ballads mostly have episodes from the great epics of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. The metres of composition generally 
conform to the medieval poetic tradition and to such forms as Chhanda, 
Chautisa and Chaupadi. Set to traditional tunes the ballad singing has 
a peculiar charm of its own. The Daskathia singers mostly belong to 
Ganjam district of Orissa where most of the well-known Oriya poets 
of medieval period flourished. Generally the traditional singers come 
from the community of lower Brahmins who plough the land and do 
not take part in the traditional ritual services. Now-a-days there are 
singers from other communities also. They move throughout the length 
and breadth of the state during the fair-weather days to earn their 
livelihood. Their performances are usually held in mid-street or in 
somebody’s courtyard or in temple precincts according to the nature 
of patronage. Of all the singers of the tradition, late Gayakaratna 
Baidyanath Sharma was most popular. For his unique style of 
presentation he won many laurels in and outside the state. He greatly 
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influenced the present group of singers. 
Pala 

This variety of ballad singing took its birth in undivided Bengal 
and marked its advent in Orissa during the Mahommedan occupation 
in the 17th century. This is closely associated with the worship of 
Satyapir (‘Satyanarayana’ of the Hindus and ‘Pir’ of the 
Mahommedans), the cult which was created for Hindu-Muslim amity. 
There are sixteen Palas written by Kavi Karna (17" century) each 
having a different story about the efficacy of worship of Satyapir. 
After the worship or puja a Pala is sung by a band of singers and 
musicians. Mridanga and cymbals are used as accompanying 
instruments. In course of time medieval Oriya music and poetry 
entered its domain and made it both literary and musical. The singing 
group consists of five to seven persons. The most important is the 
Gayaka or the singer who holds a Chamara or fly-whisk; Sri Palia or 
the Chief Assistant to the singer; the Bayaka, the drummer who plays 
on the earthen drum Mridanga, and the rest are the Palias or the 
chorus singers. In the beginning of the performance the Bayaka and 
the Palias build up the atmosphere with a prelude of loud beating of 
the drum and the big-size brass cymbals. Then the Gayaka enters, 
and after an invocation to Saraswati, the Goddess of learning, starts 
singing an episode from an epic, and explains elaborately in simple 
prose. He also lays down the scene and the situation. While narrating 
he digresses to important Sanskrit as well as Oriya texts, such as 
from Kalidas or from Oriya poet Kavisamrat Upendra Bhanja. 
Sometimes competitions of two groups are also arranged in which 
both the groups try their utmost to prove their merits. 

As Pala mostly dwells on ancient literature, a Pala singer is 
required to be a man well-versed in Sanskrit as well as in Oriya 
literature. Moreover, he must have adequate knowledge of Sanskrit 
poetics and music. The most precious thing for him to possess is a 
sharp and clear voice. The most popular singers of this form were 
two legendary figures, Harihar Nath and Niranjan Kar. 


oo00 
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Dinanath Pathy 


Orissa has a rich tradition of painting. Like her architecture 
and sculpture, painting has a distinct school of its own. But even, 
compared to sculptural and architectural art, the tradition of painting 
is more ancient, which has its origin in the prehistoric rock-shelters of 
Western Orissa.Barring a few appreciable gaps, the story of painting 
reveals a continuous tradition from prehistoric to modern times. These 
gaps have been created because of ravages of time and iconoclastic 
holocausts that emerged at each succession of religion. We have 
heard of the birth and decay of several regional schools of painting. 
The most ancient Buddhist school of Ajanta, Brahmanical school of 
Ellora and the later schools of Rajput, Moghul and Pahari paintings 
had emerged with vitality and vigour in Indian painting history and 
had gone into oblivion with the passage of time. But the Orissan 
school of painting is still active and is practiced by a large group of 
traditional painters called ‘Chitrakaras’. 

Orissan school of painting has three streams which in totality 
make it unique and colourful. These are tribal, folk, and classical. 
There is a constant interchange of ideas and motifs among these 
three streams and these interchanges have helped to enrich the 
repertoire of Orissan school of painting. Out of these three streams, 
the tribal and the folk do not have the recorded evidences of their 
ancient paintings as is available in the areas of classical paintings. 
The tribal and the folk paintings are mostly the paintings on the wall, 
and with the decay of the structure the paintings have been lost. But 
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the tribal and the folk painting traditions are so lively and fresh that 
one can stretch them back into the primitive man’s maiden attempts 
at self expression. 


Rock Shelter Paintings 

All over the world painting has been accepted as the first 
aesthetic expression of man. This is also the case of India and Orissa. 
In Orissa, the earliest paintings are found in the rock-shelters of 
Western Orissa, at Ulpgarh and Vikramkhol in Sambalpur district, 
Manikamad and Ushakothi in Sundargarh district, and Gudahandi and 
Yogimatha in Kalahandi district. The painted rock-shelters of Orissa 
form an extended part of the sand stone painted rock-shelters of 
central India. In Orissa, the rock-shelters are found in the walls of 
the canyons cut by rivers (as in Gudahandi & Manikmada) or in the 
steep sides of the mountains (as in Ushakothi and Ulapgarh). The 
rock-shelters are also formed by natural formation of boulders as at 
Vikramkhol, Ulapgarh and Yogimatha. In Ulapgarh and Yogimatha 
holes have been made on the floor of the cave, ceiling and the side 
walls to erect fence and build scaffolds. All these rock-shelters are 
embedded inside thick jungles. At Yogimatha the floor of the cave is 
too high to reach, so that paintings are protected. At Manikamada the 
rock shelter is so thickly forested that sunlight filters into the shelters 
only about the noon-time. 

It is presumed that the colours in these paintings might have 
been applied with the help of a twig of palm tree, turned into a brush 
by its fibrous ends being hammered with a stone. Even now 
Chitrakaras use such palm twig brushes to paint on the walls with 
much ease. The paintings, except at Manikmada, are mostly linear 
and might have been done with such a brush.The condition of 
paintings differs from place to place. In Manikamada the paintings 
show a greater variety of pictorial renderings. Here the paintings 
have been successively Superimposed several times in several 
layers. Some paintings here look saturated with transparent colours 


while others have been very roughly handled in sketchy manner with 
thick layers of opaque colours. 
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In Yogimatha, paintings are extremely clear and done only in 
red ochre lines, so also at Ushakothi, where it is faded a bit. In 
Vikrakkhol most of the motifs are identified as letters. K. P Jayaswal - 
suggests that these letters have been first painted and then scribed, 
but they appear to have been inscribed first and then filled in with red 
oxide. There is an animal figure (looks like a goat) in the midst of the 
letters which gives a clue that it might have been used as a symbol. In 
Gudahandi it is very difficult to ascertain from the paintings whether 
or not some forms appear as such on the rocks due to interaction of 
a few chemicals caused as a result of constant touch with water. 
These rock-shelters were inhabited in the past like other 
rock-shelters of India. The source of water is mostly found inside the 
shelters (as in Manikamada or Gudahandi) or at the foot of the hills 
which house these caves (as in Ushakothi or Vikramkhol). 

The painting are to be found on the rear walls and on the 
ceiling. Those on the walls are usually arranged roughly horizontally, 
while those on the ceiling are oriented in almost any direction with no - 
definite scheme of composition. The paintings range from very small 
geometrical and floral pattern to big animal forms likes deer, cattle 
etc. Except at Manikamada, Gudahandi and Yogimatha, paintings at 
other places are mostly designs and are devoid of human and animal 
figures. The motifs that appear on these paintings can be grouped as 
animals, human figures and geometrical or decorative motif. The 
animals include, deer, stag, sambar, cow, calf, bull, nilgai. There are 
no birds, reptiles and insects. The human figures are shown as 
hunting, domesticating animals, fighting and dancing. Among the 
geometrical or decorative motifs, the sun, the moon, the circles, 
triangles, squares, rectangles and wavy line, etc. are generally painted. 
The pigments used by the artists vary in accordance with the changes 
in period and style. The figures are mostly painted with hematite or 
other oxides of iron, to provide colours in red or brown. White 
Pigments made from lime are also used, as in Manikamada. The 
figures at Gudahandi look green which might be from the copper 
compounds. Most of the colours are available near the rock shelters. 
In comparison to the wealth of pictorial material in the other caves of 
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central India, the paintings of Orissa are restricted in their depiction. 
Whereas as many as twenty styles could be distinguished in central 
India, in Orissa only seven styles could be traced, of course, with the 
existing pictorial materials. 


Tribal Paintings 

About 24 percent of the population in Orissa are tribals. They 
have their own paintings, sculptures and various artifacts which are 
associated with their way of life. They decorate their houses, 
prepare and use beautiful artistic utensils, decorate their own bodies, 
wear fashionable omaments and costumes of large varieties. Most 
of their artifacts are bound up with faith and institutions. For 
example, the Saura cult of the dead, results in the Saura ‘ittal’ 
(paintings); the Kondh’s dread of Bhimul, finds expression in 
decorated walls, doors and bins as well as in tattooing. The Juanga 
dormitory also serves as galleries of remarkable wood carvings and 
mud-wall reliefs. The Saura hair-pin, brass armlets, wooden funerary 
pillars; Kuntia-Kondh brass hair-pins, tobacco tubes or decorated 
bamboo, decorated door panes; the mass of omaments worn by Bonda 
girls; Juanga combs; Gadba iron lamp-stand, and Kondh bronzes are 
a few of the artistic achievements of the tribes in Orissa. 

The quality of painting is best preserved in the Saura 
tradition. The central theme of the Saura painting is a house which is 
represented by a square, circle or rectangle. The painting is regarded 
as a little temple within the house. The spirit of the dead sits in his 
‘ittal’ as a fly. The Saura paintings resemble those of the Gonds and 
Pradhans being made ceremonially and with a few points of style. 
Both use the same medium, the wall of a house, and both the 
paintings are overcrowed with figurers and motifs. Both fill the wall 
space in casual and unrelated details, as they occur to them; both 
affect the frame drawn either with multiple Straight lines or of _ parallel 
lines elaborately enhanced. But the Sauras carry the practice far 
beyond anything imagined by the Gonds or, so far as, by any other 
tribe. The Saura paintings are intimately related to religious beliefs 
and it is done in the way of appeasement to the demigods and ghosts 
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who, if neglected, insulted or kept hungry, bring diseases to the Sauras. 
Saura’s security measures are ensured in making of ‘ittals’, which is 
combined with animal sacrifice. 

In the painting, the spirit of the dead man lying on a cot, 
attended by chaparasis and physicians, occupies the major attention. 
All other figures like trees, monkeys, birds, lizards, peacocks, tiger 
etc. are meant to project the beautiful nature intended for the spirit to 
enjoy. The list of the figures in the painting can be more or less, 
depending on the wall space or on the dream the painter perceives. 
The paintings get crowded when the painter adds pictures according 
to the demand of the unseen spirit such as a comb, or a bicycle or 
more number of chaparasis at his gate. Some of the interesting motifs 
of the paintings are the horse-rider, elephant-rider, rows of dances, 
rows of men with guns, trees, monkeys, peacocks, lizards etc. The 
figure of Sahibosum also appear in the Saura paintings. The Sauras 
have shown tremendous adaptability in accommodating aeroplanes, 
motor cars, bicycles and trains in their paintings. The forms of these 
motifs are so. well imagined that they suit perfectly to general 
compositions. This kind of adaptability is totally absent in the realm of 
folk and classical paintings. Apart from these paintings, there are 
also other paintings for the purpose of improving the fertility of the 
crops. These are made every year on the walls of a priest’s house 
before the ceremonial bringing out of the seed for sowing. These 
paintings often depict agricultural operations, plougman with bullocks 
ploughing the land, pregnant women, potter and his wife, and Gods 
seated on elephants. 

The Kondh wall paintings of the Ganjam and Koraput 
districts portray a different style in their execution. These paintings 
are done in honour of Bhimulpinnu on walls and grain bins. Like the 
Saura paintings, the patterns in these paintings are guided by dreams. 
The elephant with a rider is also repeated in these paintings which 
symbolizes the cults of fertility. Bhumul is also counted for the dead 
or such other allied deities for whom the paintings are done. The 
adding of figures and changing new patterns for the old is done at the 
instance of Gods. The Kondh wall paintings are very sketchy, the 
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figures are less formal in comparison to Saura pictographs which 
seem to be more patterned. Sometimes the figures tend to be 
naturalistic and at time far from general patterns of tribal art. The 
Santals also paint their houses. But these paintings are in the nature 
of decorations only, which are depicted through a few figurative 
patterns. Tribal wall paintings are distributed throughout Orissa. Though 
their styles differ, yet there is a common pattern of picture-making 
among the Gonds, Pradhans, Sauras and the Kondhs etc. 


Folk Paintings 

Folk paintings are intimately related with the living patterns 
of rural people in the villages. Folk paintings have ritualistic 
significance in a traditional family. These are connected with several 
samskaras (sacramaents) in life and in death. They have significant 
uses in birth ceremony, thread ceremony, marriages, death rites, 
sradha and other daily domestic rituals. In a traditional Hindu society 
the life of a human being is socially and religiously linked up with 
several obligations which one has to perform such as - towards his 
family, to the mother earth, fire, water, tree, sun, moon, to the village 
deity or “Thakurani’ who guards the village, to Sitala, who protects 
people from small pox, to Mangala who bestows richness. Each of 
these deities is manifested in a symbol, in a piece of stone smeared 
with vermilion, or in an earthen pot, or in a mandala or a jhoti. The 
spirit of the deity is contained in such a form of art. Jhoti, chita and 
muruja, generally drawn on the walls or on the floor, are meant to 
establish a relationship between the mystical and the material. 

. Folk paintings have a performing aspect which makes them 
vibrant with life and continuity. The tradition of painting is invariably 
handed down from generation to generation and is reared at the hands 
of women-folk. Far away from the rudiments of art and aesthetics, 
folk painting in Orissa even survives today in all its glory and 
freshness. Throughout the year, the village women perform several 
nituals for the fulfilment of their desires which are known as vara, 
vrata and osha. For each vara, vrata and osha there is a specific 
motif to be drawn on the floor or on the walls. For example, in 
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Lakahmipuja a heap of paddy or rice is drawn like a pyramid with 
receding dots given on the wall with the help of fingers in pithau. 
During Durgapuja, in the month of Asvina, similar dots are painted on 
the wall but with the superimposition of vermilion on white dots. The 
combination of red and white signify the worship of Siva and Sakti. 
Similarly in the month of Kartika, several motifs such as ‘Rai 
Damodara’, “Baga Baguli’, ‘Sidi’ etc. are done in coloured muruja. 
Muryja is done only on the floor with a kind of white powder. 
Different coloured murujas are made from different materials. Green 
is obtained from powdering the dry leaves, black from burning of 
coconut shells, yellow from burnt brick powder. Muruja is generally 
used to draw mandals and kothis for worship and for other Vedic 
and non-Vedic rituals. But is has a special use in the month of Kartika 
which is considered a holy month, and during this time the widows 
observe fasting and draw patterns with muruja near the basil plant. 

Different coloured murujas are used for different deities, 
which is known as panchubarni muruja. The technique of putting 
muruja on the floor needs a lot of practice in which the women-folk 
of Orissa are adept. The muruja is held in between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger and is allowed to drip systematically forming 
lines on the ground. The folk motifs consist of forms of animals, birds, 
flowers and limited patterns drawn from nature. There are also a 
few human and other figurative motifs. It is interesting to note that a 
number of classical motifs like Bandhachitra, Navagunyara, 
Kamakunjara etc. have crept into the fold of folk forms from the 
realm of classical art. As far as the animal and human forms are 
concerned , they have similarities with tribal motifs. The floral 
decorations have begun as a sort of benediction to the mother-earth. 
The other purpose is to encourage charity by way of providing food 
to the ants, little birds, and squirrels, because of the rice content in the 
pithau which is used as their food. The chitas are also formed with 
different grains, on the grounds. The chitas are drawn on grain bins, 
Stools, tray for deities, threshholds of houses, doors and pots used in 
marriage and other auspicious occasions. In South India, chitas are 
done on the grinding stone, and on the backs of the pregnant women. 
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The intention of such painting is to make the new-born child strong 
like stone. There is always a religious sanction in these paintings. A 
sadhu or sanyasi does not receive alms from a house where the chitas 
are disturbed by the play of children. The chita symbolises 
prosperity, auspiciousness and goodness. 


Classical Paintings 

There is intimate relationship between classical painting and 
classical sculpture in Orissa. The professions of painting and 
sculpturing and carving are combined in one caste group known as 
Mahapatras and Maharanas. In ancient days these professions were 
not separated as is done to-day. The ‘Chitra’ which is generally 
translated as painting was understood as sculpture as per the old 
texts. Chitrardha was relief and Chitrabhasa which resembled 
sculpture was denoted as painting in the old texts. Since the sculptors 
and the muralists and pata painters were one, the work turned out by 
them had a uniform flavour and three was no basic difference in the 
compositions and styles of work of painting and sculptures. There 
are several sculptural motifs like the hills, lotus, peacock, lion, 
elephant, etc. which have been straight away adopted from the 
sculptural art to painting. Similarly in later stage a number of motifs 
like Navagunjara, Gandabherunda, Kandarpa Ratha etc. have 
travelled into the sculptural art from painting. The inter-exchange of 
motifs prove that the Orissan painting and Orissan sculpture evolved 
side by side. In the realm of classical Orissan paintings there are four 
branches basing on the carrier. These are the murals or the wall 
paintings, pata painting or paintings on the cloth, palmleaf paintings, 
and paper paintings. Compared to the other three branches the murals 
are the earliest. 


Mural Paintings 

| Traditionally any discussion on the classical paintings in India 
begins with the murals at Ajanta. In fact at Ajanta the foundation of 
classical Indian mural traditions had been laid down which have been 
codified in the principle of Sadanga or six cannons of paintings. These 
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principles were more or less followed in later murals all over India, of 
course with local variations. Immediately following in succession of 
Ajanta murals are the paintings at Sitavinji in the district of Keonjhar 
in Orissa, executed on the ceiling of a huge boulder called 
Ravanachhaya. Sitavinji is the lone example of a post-Gupta mural in 
the whole of Eastern India. 

Sitavinji depicts the procession scene of a king of royal 
dignity riding a caparisoned elephant preceded by horse-riders, 
soldiers on march holding shafts and banners, and followed by a 
female attendant. The painted inscription has been read as of King 
Disabhanja’s and the scholars have been tempted to relate the 
inscription with the rider on the elephant and have tried to date the 
painting on the basis of paleography. It is however surprising that 
such a king is not known in history and we do not give much 
emphasis on the inscription as we depend on the style of the painting 
for dating. Sitavinji at its present stage is a mockery of undoing of a 
great art. The painting area has been greatly reduced and the colours 
have faded beyond any visual presentability. What it appears now is 
a ghostly appearance of onetime superb post-Gupta painting. 
Therefore, for a fuller comprehension of the total painting one has to 
depend on the findings of earlier scholars. For example, from the 
records of T.N. Ramachandran one gets to know that the royal 
personage on the elephant was flanked by Vidyadharis signifying his 
high status. Similarly the riders on the horses and the female 
attendants have many interesting details, which have been now 
obliterated. Even now from remnants, one notices the fleshy and 
bulky body of the elephant marching with grandeur, the horses 
sinewy and powerful with bold stepping, as well as the soldiers on 
foot advancing with vigour. The stripped skirt of the female 
attendant, her ornate breast bands, the ornaments she wears, and the 
casket she carries are reminiscences of Ajanta murals. Similarly the 
use of buff, white, brown, Indian red and yellow ochre speak of a 
subdued tone and secondary colour scheme which are the basic 
property of the Buddhist murals at Ajanta. 

The continuity of the mural tradition of Onssa gets a big jolt 
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after Sitavinji, because for several centuries we do not find evidences 
of painting in pursuance of Sitavinji style. The next group of mural 
paintings to follow in succession are the paintings inside the Jagannatha 
temple at Puri. Here scholars very often refer to two important 
paintings, one, the painting of Kanchi Vijaya in the Jagamohan of the 
Jagannath temple, and the other, the painting of Buddha Vijaya in the 
Jagamohan of Lakshmi temple, inside the Jagannatha temple 
complex. But due to human indifference and negligence the condition 
of paintings is extremely bad and it is difficult to place them in proper 
dimension. So also the rest of the paintings in the Jagannath temple at 
Puri. However the themes of the paintings and painted stucco works 
are centered around Radha, Krishna, Krishna Lila, Rama Lila and 
other gods and goddesses. 

In the Lakshmi temple, besides the themes on Krishna and 
Rama, one finds the portraits of Saint Ramanuja sitting in padmasana 
with vyakhyana mudra supported by a huge areola of snake motifs. 
It is interesting to note that the Raja of Puri with priests and ee 
stand in pigmy size by the side of the pedestal of Ramanuja..A panel 
consisting of the Vaishnava preachers, the followers of Ramanuja, 
decorate the upper portion of the walls. Most of these preachers 
have been captioned. The earlier version of these have been painted 

“inside the Emara Matha at Puri. The next important temple inside the 
Jagannatha temple complex is of Vimala. The porch of this temple 
contains Dasamahavidya paintings. These paintings decorated the 
architraves of the porch and are in conformity with iconographical 
standards. 

After the Jagannath temple at Puri, or more significantly after 
Sitavinji, stand the temples of Vasudeva at Jayantigada, and 
Viranchinarayana at Buguda, both in the district of Ganjam, The 
paintings of the temples are assigned to 18th century. The paintings 
of Viranchinarayan temple, Buguda, are a landmark in the history of 
mural paintings. The paintings have been done on the outer walls of 
the main temple, encircled by a varandah. The Ramayana paintings 
dominate the walls. It is believed that the painters being inspired by 
the Vaidehisa Vilasa of Upendrabhanja have composed the Ramayana 
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paintings. T’ > other paintings here are scenes from Krishna Lila, 
Dasavatara and the Puri paintings, and the rest of the walls are 
decorated with Ramayana paintings. The most important Ramayana 
paintings are Lakshmana and Jambavana, the flight of Ravana, Rama 
and Sita on Chitrakuta, Bharata’s encounter, and the battle between 
Rama and Ravana. In these paintings the actions of the figures are 
dramatic and the human proportions are elegant. The good thing about 
these paintings is that they have survived without any innovatibn which 
helps us to determine the style of painting. 

The paintings in the Srnkurmam temple (now in the district of 
Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh) can be placed next to the 
Viranchinarayana paintings. The temple of Srikurmam is quite old but 
the paintings have been done at a later period. Apart from the stylistical 
considerations, the very simple fact about this is that the incident of 
Kanchi Vihaya as a legend, which was popular in the 16th century, 
much after the construction of the .mple, finds a place inthe murals. 
The two paintings, one of Kanchi Vijaya, and the second of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhdra are purely Orissan themes which are 
included along with other Krishna themes. The styles adopted is not 
purely Orissan, but a mixture of Orissan, Andhra and Deccani. The 
Jagannath temple of Buguda has also Krishna Lila paintings in the 
Jagamohan. Most of the paintings have been whitewashed. The few 
that remains can also be compared with the Viranchinarayan temple 
paintings at the same place. 

The paintings of the Dadhivamana temple inside the 
Kosalesvara temple complex in the district of Keonjhar can be placed 
after Viranchinarayan temple paintings. The introduction of brick-red 
in addition to indigo, terreverte and ochre etc.,tends to make it bright. 
The main temple of Kosalesvara is old and is dated to 10th/11th 
century A.D. But the paintings in the Dadhivamana temple have 
been done in the 19th century. The interiors of the Jagannatha temple 
at Dharakot are also full of paintings. The two other temples are, the 
porch (gateway) of Vrindavanachandra temple, and the palace shrine 
of Goddess Khambesvari which contains very interesting paintings. 
The themes of these are from Ramayana, Dasavatara, and 
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Dasamahavidya. In these paintings, the colour scheme shows a marked 
difference from the earlier paintings. The use of ultramarine blue and 
bright chrome yellow gives it a later date than the Viranchinarayan 
temple paintings. From the stylistical considerations, these paintings 
may be placed in the later part of the 19th century and early 20th. 
Most of the paintings in the temples and mathas in Orissa can be 
placed in the 19th century. These are the murals of Emara Matha, 
and Bada Odia Matha at Puri, Raghunath temple at Odagan in the 
district of Puri, Radhakrishna temple at Melliaput in Andhra Pradesh 
etc. 

The mural painting tradition has not stopped yet. It has 
continued over these years into the present century. A majority of 
the temples have 20th century paintings. These are Gangamata at 
Pun, Jagannatha temple at Puri, Gundicha temple at Pun, Chaitanya 
Matha at Chikiti, Sn Kalika temple at Jayapur, Lakhmi Nrusimha 
temple at Belaguntha, Hatakesvara Shiva temple at Baghamari, 
Radhakanta Matha at Digapahandi, Radhakrishna Matha at 
Parlakhemundi, Jagannatha temple at Surangi etc. Stylewise 
paintings are similar to what are being done in pata. Now the 
paintings are getting more sketchy leaning more towards a folkish 


Style. 


Pata Painting 
Pata painting is a very old form of art in Orissa. Pata or cloth 
as a carrier for painting is as old as the first invention of cloth. 
Evidences show that the Buddhists first used cloth for painting which 
were easy to be carried in their journeys. The Buddhist monks used 
to carry with them long scrolls of cloth-paintings on the life and 
teachings of Buddha. Bana in Harsha Charita makes a reference to 
the scrolls (most probably on cloth) on the themes of Yamapata which 
was being demonstrated to the crowd in the streets. It seems that 
Pata or cloth paintings were being used by several religions to preach 

their own faith. 
. The available painted documents in Orissa justify pata as a 
Hindu art. But this presupposes that once the Buddhist and Jaina 
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patas were available in Orissa. From the existing materials the scholars 
are tempted to relate the origin of pata with Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. While there are glaring instances of the use of Pata in 
the Jagannath temple rituals and also for painting the deities, the origin 
of pata should be ascribed to some other remote sources.Because of 
the patronage by the temple of Jagnnatha, the Chitrakaras ‘painted 
Jagannath Patas in large number and slowly these patas 
outnumbered the other thematic ones in Orissa. A thematic analysis 
of the pata painting reveals the following categories of patas. These 
are : 1) Vaishnava Patas : a) Bhagavata Patas b) Ramayana Patas c) 
Jagannath Jatripatas; 11) Shiva Patas iii) Sakta Patas iv) Secular Patas 
and other themes. 


Vaishnava Pata 

The Bhagavata became popular in Orissa in the 16th 
century. The wave of Bhakti movement that swept across Orissa 
during that period inspired the painters to paint the Krishna themes 
based on the story of Bhgavata such as Birth of Krishna, Krishna 
being taken across the river Yamuna by Vasudeva, Krishna with 
Yasoda, Krishna sucking Putana , Krishna killing the demons Sakata, 
Baka, Dhenuka etc.. Besides, Radha and Krishna together, Krishna 
with Gopis, Rasamandala, Vishnu on Ananta, and Vishnu and Lakhmi 
were also painted. The earliest Bhagavata Pata paintings are in the 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. In the Orissa State Museum we have a 
number of painted wooden covers of palmleaf and paper manuscripts, 
with paintings from Bhagavata scenes, which seem to be more than 
two hundred years old. These have to be taken as the best samples 
of earlier pata paintings. 

Like Bhagavata, Ramayan is also a favourable theme of 
Chitrakaras. In a pata painting there is no basic difference 
form-wise or colour-wise between Krishna and Rama . Scenes like 
Mayamiriga, Killing of Demoness Tadaka, Rama, Lakhmana and Sita 
in exile, Ravana, the battle between Ram and Ravan. Hanumana, 
the Coronation of Rama etc. are often painted. Compared to 
Bhagavata paintings, the Ramayan paintings are less in number. 
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Jagannath Jatripatas or pilgrim paintings have been evolved 
from the temple of Jagnnatha. The pilgrims who visit Puri buy these 
paintings and carry them home as souvenirs. Keeping in view the 
economics of demand and supply, these paintings are done in small as 
well as large formats and the price structure varies. The basic theme 
of these paintings relates to deities of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra inside the temple. Besides, particularly in larger formats, 
many other deities as well as other details are put in. In the general 
layout the Dasavatara paintings occupy the top frame along with the 
scenes from Ramayana , Bhagavata and Jagannath temple. All these 
paintings are done inside small compartments which are being 
separated from the others by decorated borders. On the lower 
portions of these painting are shown the ‘Twenty Two Steps’, Lions 
Gate, Aruna Pillar and all the minor shrines including kitchen scenes, 
and paring of vegetables, thrashing of the paddy, cooking the prasad 
or food etc. The bottom panels in the paintings depict Chandana 
Yatra, Car Festival, the sea with steamers and Svargadvara (the burning 
ghat) etc. 


Shiva Patas 

Except Saiva icon paintings, such as Shiva Parvati, dancing 
Shiva, other thematic or story paintings on Shiva are rare. But Shiva 
Pata tradition is visible even in Vaishnava Patas. In all the types of 
Yatripatas Shiva occupies a prominent position on the left side of the 
trio standing with folded hands like his counterpart Brahma on the 
right side. Shiva in his /ingam forms is also painted. Shiva Pata painted 
on a bamboo pati is carried along with the procession in Dandanata 
in Southern Orissa. In Osakothi Patas Shiva occupies a prominent 
position, which is very important art form in South Orissa. In 


Dandanata Patas, in South and Westem Orissa, Shiva is painted along 
with Durga. 


Sakta Patas 


Goddess Durga, Mangala, Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
Bhubaneswari, are painted in large numbers as paintings of pata which 
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are worshipped in home shrines. Besides, Mahisamardini Durga, 
Bhairavi and Chamunda are painted along with Shiva in Durgastami 
and Ashtamangala Patas. The painting of Kali trampling over Shiva 
is painted on bamboo mats and taken in procession in Dadanata in 
South Orissa. 

Beside, there are other pata paintings with religious themes 
which are also popular in Orissa. These are Kanchi Vijaya, T apoi, 
Navagunjara, Kamadhenu, Kandarpa Ratha etc. Kanchi Vijaya 
depicts Jagnnatha and Balabhadra in human forms riding white and 
black horses, buying curd from a milkmaid named Manika and in lieu 
of the price of the curd giving her a diamond ring. T’apoi is a proper 
Mangala Pata. The Mangala is painted in the centre and the story of 
T’apoi, the daughter of Sadhava is painted on four sides of the Mangala 
figure 


Secular Patas 

Though it is generally said that pata is a religious art, we also 
get secular themes in it, Recently we have come across a folded 
jacket from Parlakhemundi with Ragachitra painted outside, and 
Ratibandha figures inside. Probably such jackets were given as 
presents to the kings and men of high status. Slowly many such 
paintings are coming to our notice enriching the horizon of secular 
patas. Ganjapa is another example of secular pata. It is quite popular 
in Orissa. It is a circular playing card available in sets of different 
colours. Babar in his Memoirs, gives interesting account of ganjapa 
which dates back to the 10th century. But it is believed that the game 
must have been in existence in other forms like the Dasavatara game 
much before the ganjapa was introduced in Muslim era. The themes 
of the ganjapas vary from ordinary decorative motifs which are known 
as ‘haraphas’ or symbols to figurative representations like Dasavatara, 
Ramayana etc. Although ganjapa is a secular game, yet the figures 
of several gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheons are painted as 
‘haraphas’. Leaving apart the regional specialities, there is a 
common ganjapa throughout Orissa. Paintings are also done on three 
dimensional objects like wooden and papier mache masks, wooden 
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and cowdung toys, dowry boxes, chariots of Lord Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra. 


Palmeleaf Paintings 

Orissa is fortunate to have a large number of Paipalada 
Samhitas which are available from several regions. These literary 
traditions related Orissa with Vedic period. Both Jainism and 
Buddhism have had their sway in Orissa for a considerable time. It is 
therefore not unlikely that many of their relevant texts must have 
been scribed in Orissa. The inscriptions of Ashok and Kharavela 
being inscribed on stone necessarily must have been planned. All 
these pre-engraving stages might have been carried out most 
probably on the palmleaf. The scribing of palmleaf is a tradition in 
Orissa. Here palmleaf as a writing media is as old as the local literary 
traditions. We do not get old manuscripts written or scribed in other 
media such as bhurja bark, wooden planks etc. The palm leaves do 
not stand the tropical climatic condition and humidity and fall prey to 
termites and insects. In the absence of any scientific preservations, 
the method that is being followed in Orissa is to copy them down 
after every century. This act of copying in Orissa has been regarded 
as an act of piety. 

The palmleaf illustrations available in Orissa relate to Oriya 
texts or Sanskrit texts written in Oriya script. It seems that either the 
palmleaf illustrations evolved with the regional language or with the 
earlier texts other than Oriya which have been lost. Oriya literature 
Tose to a great height during the rule of Suryavamsi Gajapatis in the 
15th and first half of 16th century, During this period all the important 
works like Ramayana, Mahabharat etc. were written. A new 
phenomenon in Oriya literature developed with Orissa passing into 
the hands of the Sultans and the Mughals in the second half of the 
16th century. The areas that remained under the direct administrative 
control of the Mughals were subject to frequent raids by the 
overlords or their armies and were left helpless. The remaining areas 
called Gadajat acted as oasis in the power-ridden country, and played 
important role though they were not doing it consciously for the 
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promotion of art particularly in the field of palmleaf illustrations. These 
kings or zamindars had enlightened courts that composed and 
promoted illustrated beautiful kavyas. These literary creations 
resulted in the evolution of powerful local styles in the illustrations of 
palmleaves. 

The Rama Lila and Krishna Lila themes find major 
representations in the illustrated palmleaf manuscripts which are 
available in Orissa. Besides we get ‘tantra’ manuscripts and 
manuscripts dealing with ‘mandalas’. These mandalas were used 
while laying foundations of secular buildings, temples and shrines. 
The mantra manuscripts do not contain figurative representations, 
but geometrical diagrams with insertion of Vijamantra in their middle, 
and symbolic representations of different deities adorn the leaves of 
these manuscripts. These mandalas are delineated in different forms 
of lotuses such as ashtadala and shodasadala and different 
angular forms, such as trikona, shatkona and ashtakona etc. Among 
the available illustrated Ramayana palmleaf manuscripts, Adhytma 
Ramayana of poet Gopala of Sambalpur, and Vaidehisa Vilas of Upendra 
Bhanja are worth mentioning. The Berhampur University has a 
few contemporary palmleaf illustrations on Ramayana. 

In Orissa, Krishana Lila paintings are found in the 
manuscripts of Gitagovinda, in late 16th century. In the realm of palmleaf 
illustrations, Gitagovinda is a very important theme in Orissa which 
has influenced later Krishna kavyas as well as imaginary kavyas. 
Apart from the Gitagovinda Krishna is represented in the palmleaf 
illustrations of Bhagavata, Ushavilasa, Bidgdhamadhava Nataka, Dasapoi, 
Na’poi, Gopichandana, Artatrana Chautisa,Mathuramangala, Rasa Kallola 
and Kandarpa Ratha. The illustrations of Bhagavata in the British 
Museum, London, the earliest Bhagvata palmleaf illustrations, and the 
illustrations of Sachitra Bhagavata in the collections of Sambalpur 
University Museum are important ones as they contain colophons 
mentioning the dates and the names of the scribes. The texts of 
Kama Sutras or sexual dalliances in sixty four erotic poses have also 
been illustrated in Orissa. Sometimes, these erotic texts are 
inter-woven with stories from classical episodes, as in Amaru Sataka. 
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Among the imaginary kavyas mention may be made of Lavanyavati 
(unfortunately it is not available in any public collection in Orissa). 

Though Orissa has a long tradition of music, the illustrated 
palmeaf manuscripts on the subject are quite few. Sangita Sastras or 
texts on music without illustration, are available in Orissa from 16th 
century. The Abhinaya Chandrika of Mahesvara Mahapatra and 
Abhinaya Darpana of Raja Jadunath Singh, though belong to a slightly 
later period, are the two independent works. Apart from these, Raga 
Chitra by Raghunath Prusty and a comentary (‘tika’) on different 
musical notations attached to an illustrated Gitagovinda are in the 
collection of the Orissa State Museum. Manuscripts on Silpasastras 
are also available in large numbers in Onssa. But texts on temple 
architecture and the texts on the principles of house constructions 
(Vastuvidya) are mostly anonymous and the authors are known in the 
names of legendary figures such as Varahamihira, Visvakarma etc. 

Most of the colophons of the illustrated palmleaf and paper 
manuscnipts of Orissa do not furnish us with the names of the scribes 
or the dates of the manuscripts. This poses a problem to identify the 
scribes and fix the dates of the manuscripts. In the illustrated 
manuscripts, even if the date of the poet is ascertained, yet it is 
important to know the date of the particular manuscript. For this 
reason, the Gitangovinda illustrated manuscripts cannot be dated to 
12th century, the date of the poet Jayadeva, because the Gitagovinda 
manuscripts now available are the copies of the original manuscripts. 
A study of the available colophons reveal that in eight out of ten 
cases Brahmins have transcribed the palmleaves, and in the two cases 
Vaisyas. This shows that Chitrakaras have not scribed the illustration 
portions where the scribe clearly mentions in the colophon that he 
has done both the text and the illustrations. The wooden covers of the 
palmleaf manuscripts are only given to the Chitrakaras who 
generally paint the inner portions with Krishnalila and Ramayana 
themes. 

When we compare a few important motifs of pata with 
palmleaf traditions. we find basic differences which clearly indicate 
that the artists or painters of the palmleaf were completely different 
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from the pata painters. For example, in pata painting Shiva is always 
shown wearing a snake over the head which is placed from the top of 
the forehead of Shiva hanging backwards like a plait and without his 
vehicle. But in palmleaf drawing, Shiva is depicted like any other god 
with four hands, holding damaru, trisula etc. accompanied by his 
vehicle Nandi. Similarly Balaram is also depicted without the 
snake-hood in palmleaf illustrations. The temple of Jagnnatha which 
is an important theme in pata painting does not occur in the 17th 
century palmleaf illustrations. It seems that the introduction of this 
theme into palmleaf occurred in the 18th century as an influence 
from pata painting. 

The palmleaf illustrations are mainly of two types - the simple 
engravings or illustrations in pure line on palmleaf, and engravings 
with colour fillings. The majority of the illustrations cannot be termed 
as paintings, not only for want of colour, but because they are 
primarily not meant for the application of colour. Palmleaf 
illustrations are done on oblong palmleaves. When these are intended 
for a manuscript, they are bound together with a thread passing just 
in the middle of the leaves. 

Besides palmleaf, the illustrations are also incised on ivory 
and bone plates. Bamboo leaves, bhurja barks have also been used 
for scribing the manuscripts, but illustrations rarely appear in these. 
There are also palmleaf manuscripts of different shapes, such as in 
the form of a dagger, fan, and a garland with small circular leaves 
Shaped into beads. But these are not illustrated. The palmleaf 
illustrations in Orissa are essentially an art of lines. It is a native style 
that has originated from the Orissan sculptural styles and it has close 
affinity with the tradition of engraving on stone or copper plates. 

In palmleaf illustrations, the Brahmins are depicted as short 
Statured and bulky figure with bulging-out belly and fatty breast line. 
The sadhus have invariably long beards and mustaches. They wear 
rosary on the neck, waist and on the arms. Two types of kings, one 
the divine and the other of demonic character are depicted in the 
illustrations. The poet or the scribe often finds representation. A 
courtier is dressed in tight trousers and tight coats with caps. The 
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cowherds and milkmaids are illustrated in large numbers. Marriage 
scenes are the favorite of the scribes. Sexual unions generally 
accompany the marriage scenes. Sequences like the separation and 
the union are repeatedly shown in Gitagovinda illustrations. One also 
finds witty depiction of dawn, moming, midday, evening, night, rainy 
season and spring season in the illustrations of Ushbhilas. Procession 
scenes with aristocratic grandeur are drawn as full leaf illustrations. 
Marriage processions, and war processions are treated differently on 
horizontal bands. In processions chariots, elephants, horses, camels, 
foot soldiers, drummers, pipers and shaft bearers etc. are included. 
The palm leaf is scribed with the help of an iron styles. Large 
broad leaves are collected from the palmyra trees (palm tree) which 
grow in abundance in the costal area of Orissa. The leaves of the 
Khartad (a variety of palm) are put in the sun and allowed to dry up. 
Then these are cut into required sizes and are utilized for scribing. 
After the engraving is over a vegetable colour is applied over the 
leaf. The colour is obtained from the juice of the bean leaves mixed 
with lamp black. The liquid enters into the incised lines and rests 
inside the cuts making the drawings visible. The surface of the leaf is 


washed with turmeric water which accentuates the brilliance of the 
palmleaves. 


Paper Paintings 

Paper as a carrier for painting was not popular in Orissa 
which is known from a very few surviving documents of this variety. 
Because of its rather smaller dimensions paper was only used for 
miniature paintings. Paintings on paper in the form of manuscripts 
and on individual sheets are found in Orissa. Besides, sketch books 
serve as reference material for the Chitrakaras to paint murals on the 
walls. Since the images of gods and goddesses are generally painted 
with icongraphical features their sketches need to be recorded, and 
for this reason the Chitrakaras keep these sketch books. Perhaps 
paper was first used in Orissa in the 16th century, if the contact with 
the Muslim culture is taken to be the main source of introduction of 
paper. Stylewise the paper illustrations seem to have been influenced 
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by the Rajastani and Deccani paintings more than the palmleaf, mu- 
ral and pata paintings. 

There are three categories of paintings on paper. One is the 
paper manuscript painting on Bhagavata which are found in 
abundance followed by Gitagovinda and Ramayana paintings. These 
paintings were done for the mathas which grew up in Orissa in the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The second category of paintings are 
mostly the court-art dealing with secular themes. Best examples of 
these are in the collections of Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. Painted on 
heavily printed paper and mounted on cloth, these paintings speak of 
a glorious tradition of miniature paintings. These paintings depict the 
plastic vigour of the form with a supple grace and charm highlighting 
the Mughal, Deccan and Vijayanagar influences. In this category 
can be included a herd of unidentified copies of Mughal and Rajput 
miniatures in the collection of Orissa State Museum. It is quite likely 
that these would have been copied in a few workshops (‘karkhanas’) 
in the districts of Cuttack and Puri, the seat of Mughal administration. 
The third varieties are the sketch books with line drawings of 
Krishnalila and Ramayana scenes etc. These are both in the form of 
manuscripts and in rolls. Towards the end of 19th century and in the 
beginning of the present century manuscripts were composed in 
Orissa on paper with illustrations. Stylewise, these are the 
renderings of themes which are generally done on pata. Besides, 
Silpasastras and Bandha Kavyas were illustrated on paper in large 
numbers. These paper paintings have a genuine Orissan style which 
is in sharp contrast to the Bhagavata paper paintings. These three 
categories, depict three basic features- one, the influence of Rajput 
style which is represented through the Bhagavata paintings; the second 
one is represented through the ‘Reception of Musilm Embassy by an 
Orissan King’ and ‘Horse Men in March’ etc. highlighting mostly 
the Mughal, Decani and Vijayanagar influences; and the third group, 
an indigenous Orissan style, seen in the line of pata paintings. There 
are also a few paper paintings of Orissa in the India Office Library. 
London. These have been painted by some native painters at Cuttack 
on the themes of flood, famine etc. They are categorised as 
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General Characteristics 

The line is the most important feature of the Orissan paint- 
ing. Except the Sitavinji murals, all other paintings, show 
predominance of a linear style. Of the three branches of Orissan 
paintings, the mural and pata paintings have similar visual renderings, 
while the illustrations on palmleaf are mainly an art of the line. The 
merit of a painting is judged from line though there are other consid- 
erations. In Orissan paintings the lines are bold, direct, and are drawn 
in black colour. But black lines are not drawn in the Rayput, Mughal 
and Pahari paintings. The colours of the lines are matched with the 
background over which these are drawn. Two types of lines, one in 
the manner of engraving and the other in the manner of painting, are 
found in Orissan paintings, and they also speak of the regional 
variations within the frame-work. 

From the consideration of the size, the Orissan paintings are 
treated as of two different types, one consisting of the mural, pata 
and the paper manuscript painting which are either rectangular or 
square; and the second, the palmleafs which are oblong with a 
narrow width. In the broader formats the three compositional 
divisions as the fore-ground, middle ground and the sky are given, but 
in oblong formats, the middle ground is obliterated and in most cases 
the sky is not shown. The composition is mostly placed on the 
fore-ground. In composition arrangements, the women figures are 
always shown small in comparison to the male figures. For example, 
in the pata paintings of Ramabhiseka and Lakshminarayana the sizes 
of Sita and Lakshmi figures are very small in comparison to their 
male counterparts. This principle is also followed in sculptural 
representations. In order to arrange large compositions, devices have 
been adopted to arrange figures in horizontal bands, placing one above 
the other. In a composition with sequential order, there is no hard and 
fast rule that the figures should be read from left. The painting could 
both be read either from the left or the right. To tell a story, a 
particular figure need be repeated several times in a composition, 
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which should not be taken as a confusion in arrangements. The 
human figures which are found in Orissan paintings have their 
prototypes in Orissan sculptural art, particularly of medieval times. 
The best examples can be seen in the temple of Konark. The — swelling 
bosom, rounded hips and the shapely limbs are typical of Orissan 
female ideals. In Orissan painting, the human figures tend to be rather 
more naturalistic than idealistic with stylistic decorations as found in 
sculptures. 

The Indian schools of painting differ widely in their concept 
about perspective. While there is some amount of application of the 
Western realism-method in Mughal and Rajput paintings, Orissan 
paintings show principles of realistic perpective completely. It has 
strictly profile character without any sense of consideration for the 
depth of objects. There 1s no question of distance and all the activities 
are shown in the foreground. 

The architectural set-up forms an important aspect in the 
compositional arrangements. The depiction of architecture is more 
frequent in palmleaf illustrations than in other two branches of 
painting. The architectural set up consists of living houses, palaces of 
kings, courts, living apartments of courtiers, pavilions, arbors,chariots 
and temples. Out of the three types of paintings that we have 
discussed it is seen that the depiction of landscape is more amplified 
in palmleaf illustrations that in pata and mural paintings. The trees, 
water, sky and hills are treated with many more interesting details in 
paintings in general. The treatment of landscape follows more of 
sculptural principles which aim at minimising the narrations in the 
background giving more emphasis on the theme. This principle is 
almost totally followed in pata paintings. The reason of this may be 
that the pata painters and sculptors are one and the same person. 

Rama, Lakshmana, Bharat, Krishna, Balaram, Narayan, 
Mahadeva, Brahma, and gods of the heaven are dressed almost alike. 
They wear a dhoti touching the ankle and an wttariya on the 
shoulders. The characters which are demonic in spirit have been 
€quated with ‘mlechhas’. These are Kamsa, Ravana, Banasura, 
Bibhishana and Jamvavana. They wear stitched garments with 
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vertical striped bands on the body that are wom over a dhoti or tight 
pajama. The courtiers also were tight pajama and loose overcoats 
which cover the knees. Kamadeva is generally depicted as a warrior 
with full sleeved tunic, an uttariya, a dhoti made of decorative cloth 
and stocking type leg-covering without boots. The Rishis and Sadhus 
wear a loin cloth and grow matted locks on the head. The native 
Brahmins wear a small dhoti and carry gamuchha. Radha, Lalita, 
Usha, Chitralekha etc. wear saree without blouses or choli. The saree 
is simply worn. In the paintings of late 18th centuries, the Rajasthani 
influences in costumes are noticeable. In Orissan painting both male 
and female use ornaments but in comparison to females, men wear 
only a few. The divine personalities like Vishnu, Rama, Sita wear 
kiratamukuta and demon kings like Kamsa wear mukuta. The men 
put on a chain round the neck with a pendant. That is more in case of 
kings or men of high status. The women wear different kinds of 
earrings. On the forehead mathamani is used which is fixed to a 
chain that runs over the parting of hair on the head and tied to sinthi. 
The hair of women is tied in a bun or roped into long plaits. 

It is interesting to note that in Orissa, when the building 
activities stopped, paintings gained momentum. Unlike other parts of 
India where a sequential order is evolved in the history of painting 
which starts with classical murals and terminates in miniatures, 
in Orissa all the branches of painting have evolved side by side. 


oo0qg 
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Saubhagya Pathy 


Craft involves a technology as well as art. Any articulated 
product in the sphere of creativity could be termed as Art/Craft. The 
narrow Classification of art and craft basing on the mass produced 
items only holds good in today’s consumer faceless society. 
However the craftsman who is otherwise known as ‘Bindhani’, 
‘Karigara’ and ‘Silpi’ also means a painter or a creative artist in the 
modem sense. Although the post-industrial understanding has 
bifurcated craft from art which has come to stay in India’s cultural 
context, what is termed as craft has a firm base in the country’s age 
old artistic traditions. This is very true of Orissa as well. The glorious 
archaeological monuments with their beautiful architecture and 
exquisite sculptures are a living testimony to the rich artistic traditions 
of the state. The artistic traditions are also reflected in paintings, 
textiles, metal images, jewellery and other items of finery and 
aesthetic sensibilities. 

The Orissan handicrafts are known and admired world over 
for their primal quality, dexterity, precision, and novelty in designing 
and concepts. Traditionally the handicraft production catered to a 
village-society in which the craft-person was considered as an 
€ssential functionary. The village social structure which thrived on an 
agrarian economy supported a need-based craft production. Each 
craft production was an everyday used item, be it a pot or a basket, a 
bell metal bowl or a wooden chest. Although the official estimation 
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lists about a hundred craft items, in all practicability there are about a 
dozen important crafts which cater to the world market. These are 
paintings and painted items, applique, Dhokra figurines, bell metal 
and brass wares, brass fish, carved items in stone, wood, horn, and 
terracottas, toys, lacquer items, baskets, and filigree and other woven 
crafts. The coir, jute and grass products, carpets, cane and wooden 
furniture are a few new items which are promoted now-a-days. But 
hardly there is anything Orissan in it. We would therefore like to limit 
our discussion to those very important heritage crafts which have an 
Orissan identity. A number of crafts are languishing due to want of 
patronage, shortage of raw materials and market. These are fragile 
paddy crafts, delicate ivory carvings, in-lay works, lacquer bangles, 
jewellery, leather items and stone wares. 

Earlier, specific places in Orissa used to specialise in specific 
craft items. But due to extreme commercialisation, the craft centres 
have multiplied numerically. Our traditional knowledge betrays the 
onslaught of new workshops in areas never heard of before. 
Therefore we come across pata paintings from Balasore and palm 
leaf engravings from Koraput, in addition to the traditional painting 
centres, like Puri, Mathura, Raghurajpur, Paralakhemundi etc. 


Pata Painting 

Painted on primed and processed cloth, pata painting 
traditionally depicted a large pantheon of gods and goddesses. As a 
religious art form, it evolved from the temple rituals, more specifically 
from the temple of Jagannatha at Puri and elsewhere in Orissa. Pata 
paintings portray a large variety of themes, from religious and mythical 
stories to exotic and raga (musical) narratives. The prominent branch 
of pata paintings was jatripatas (pilgrim paintings). These were used 
to be sold as souvenirs around the Jagannath temple at Puri. With the 
introduction of fancy items like cheap lockets and rings with the 
enamelled embossing of the trinity, the sale of traditional pata 
paintings has declined. Pata paintings are known for their bright, flat 
primary colours and linear workmanship. The religious patas which 
are used in the temples are archaic with iconic features. Tradition- 
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ally the Chitrakaras, Maharanas and Mahapatra painters used to 
paint patas in their village workshops. With the increasing demand 
for pata paintings as a decorative art form, the number of workshops 
and painters have multiplied beyond the traditional craft guild. The 
Pata paintings have slowly travelled from the temple precincts to 
drawing rooms to serve as interior props. The painters in addition to 
the routine story (narrative paintings with Radha Krishna, Ramayana 
and Bhagavata themes) are now producing a large variety of — un- 
conventional themes. 

A lot of mnovations have been introduced in the sphere of 
pata painting. The traditional canvas pati is replaced with tassar silk 
cloth and paper. Similarly the traditional pigments, hingula 
(vermillion), haritala (yellow orpiments), ramaraja (ultramarine blue), 
dipakala (lamp black) and sankha dhala (white prepared from conch 
shells) have been replaced with bottled poster colours. The 
conventional limited palette or red black, yellow, white and dark blue 
have yielded to a greater variety of tones and shades. All kinds of 
modern experiments in form and colour have been carried out 
making it look different. 

The traditional workshops are in the areas of Raghurajpur, 
Puri, Chikiti, Digapahandi, Dharakote, Barapali, Paralakhemundi, 
Tigiria, Bargarh, Sonepur though there is a heavy concentration in 
and around Bhubaneswar and Puri. 


Palmleaf Paintings 

Palmleaf painting is another traditional cousin craft of pata 
paintings. There are basically two types of Orissan palm leaf 
illustration. One is the simple engraving or illustration in pure line on 
plam leaf and there is the engraving with colour filling. There are also 
innovations accepted by the painters in the sphere of palmleaf 
paintings. When a story is depicted in the shape of visual form within 
the limits of more than one folio, these are vertically stitched together 
with the help of threads to create a rectangular or square format. 
These could be folded and open or be hung on the wall. 

Some sort of architectural concepts got coalesced with the 
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palmleaf paintings as some illustrated palm leaves are given a temple 
form after they are made into rectangular formats. A temple is 
incised on this with a pair of palm leaf doors provided to create the 
impression of a shrine. Circular doors are provided to the incised 
medallions on the midst of the leaves sheltering an ‘avatara’ inside 
each of them, especially in Dasavatara rectangular palm leaf 
hangings. The bamboo leaves and bhurja_ barks have also appeared 
in the palm leaf sphere. Orissa has a long tradition of scribing palm 
leaf manuscripts dealing with epic and mythological and imaginary 
topics. Orissa State Museum has hundreds of such rare and valuable 
manuscripts with beautiful pictorial renderings. Compared with pata 
paintings, palm leaf illustrations done by non-professional painters, 
mostly writers and poets, have innovations within traditional ambi- 
ence. 


Stone Carvings 

This could be traced in the long and chequered temple building 
activities that span over a period of more than a thousand years from 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves to the Sun temple of Konark. The 
Orissan ‘Sthapatis’ (architects) and ‘Silpis’ (artisan-masons and 
carvers) have shown remarkable depth and dexterity in handling stone 
and shaping them into fine and sensible pieces. The jewellery like 
intricate and exquisite carvings one sees on the temples, make the 
Orissan sculpture unique. The grace, proportion and the 
monumentality in the Orissan sculptural art are the hallmarks of 
excellence. The varieties of stones, like muguni (Granite) kanda 
(Sand Stone), khadipathara (soap stone), and baulamalia (a type 
of coloured soft stone) available in Orissa, have been used for stone 
carving. Stone as material is comparatively more permanent, and 
therefore customers prefer stone sculptures for outdoor display. It 
has almost become a fashion to use Orissan carved stone in the 
interiors of hotels and public buildings. The Oberoi hotel at 
Bhubaneswar has made good use of stone sculptures in its interiors. 
Traditionally stone carvings of Puri, Raghurajpur, Bhubaneswar, 
Mathura, Lalitagiri, Khiching are famous for their stylistical varieties 
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and regional identity. The “Nayikas’ , dancers, musicians, horses, 
elephants of the Sun-temple, “Gajasimha’, ‘Vidala’ and similar other 
decorative motifs are very oftern repeated in sculptural renderings. 


Wood Carving 

Like stone carving, the present wood carving craft has not 
reached its optimum of production and sale. Although the stones and 
wood are carved the same way by the same artisans, stone has 
taken precedence over wood as wood is fragile and in a humid 
climatic condition with variations in temperature level, wood hardly 
survives. It often falls prey to inclement weather conditions, eaten 
away by insects and often eroded by white ants. The best examples 
of wood carvings are the wooden ‘mandapa’ (porches and pavilions) 
at Viranchinarayana temple, Buguda, Churchika temple at Banki, 
Gumpur near Khurda, and Shiva temple in Purushottampur. Several 
Bhagavata and Jhulana (swinging) mandaps in traditional villages are 
often built in wood with excellent carved pillar capitals and crowning 
members. The wooden ceilings in temples have carved beams and 
rafters with Krishnalila scenes. These are decorated with ‘Padma 
Mandalas’ of varying petals (lotus medallions), “Panasa’ (dropping 
jack fruit) members hanging, with perching parrots and birds, along 
with grater varieties of bracket figures. ‘Alasakanyas’ (indolent 
damsels), ‘vidalas’ (mythical lions) and ‘mithuna’ (erotic couples) 
adorn the architectural programme in these temples. ‘Palinki’ 
(palanquin), ‘vimana’ (portable pavilions), ‘palanka’ (cots), ‘sinduka’ 
(chests) and furniture made of wood with intricate carvings and inlay 
Work still exist in royal palaces and temples in Orissa. These are 
taken out in temple-processions and displayed on ceremonial 
occasions. In Orissa one comes across a great variety of doors 
honey-combed with small and detailed carved narrative sculptures. 
The chariots of Lord Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are best 
examples of processional paraphemalia craft. Although beautiful 
wooden sculptures are produced along with stone, the artistry has 
almost vanished in household wooden items and furniture. While 
Gujrat and Tamilnadu excel in wood carving, Orissa lags behind 
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although its wood carving tradition was fabulous. 


Toys 

Toys as play things have always caught the human 
imagination. Toys range from clay figurines to painted wood, to 
lacquer, to papier mache and cowdung. Toys are most elemental in 
structure, form and content. Raghurajpur, Puri, Bargarh are famous 
for painted wooden toys. Bargarh toys are more folk oriented and 
linear. Raghurajpur and Puri toys are bulkier. Toys are mostly pro- 
duced by women in their leisure time when they are free after 
harvesting. These could be termed as women’s crafts. Therefore 
they are sold cheap and mostly at the village fairs and festivals. The 
villages of Mathura, Dharakote, Digapahandi, Chikiti and 
Paralakhemundi, produce a great variety of cowdung toys, light and 
hygienic for the child to play with. Lacquery toys are tiny, queer and 
colourful with sharp contrasting colours. Earlier the town of Cuttack 
used to produce painted and costumed clay toys. These toys have 
reflections of Knshnanagar painted clay toys of West Bengal which 
preserve the tradition till to-day. This interesting clay craft is no more 
a fancy items at homes because of plastic dolls which mar the 
creativity of children. 


Horn Works 

The simple items of birds, fishes, cranes, prawns, lizards in 
mirror like polished horns, heighten the decor of sophisticated homes. 
These are produced out of ordinary buffalo (bouvine) horns, heated 
and shaped to required forms and sizes. Paralakhemundi and Cuttack 
towns once excelled in horn works. One could still see thatch-roofed 
workshops in Cuttack, where stagnation has overtaken the craft’s 
production. Designs are as old as the craft. The older generation still 
have their walking sticks of horn, with tiger or parrot mounted on 
them, and buttons, writing pens, paper cutters and snuff containers. 
Little bit of imagination can easily re-establish the craft. 
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Brass and Bell Metal Works 

With the introduction of steel and plastic utensils which people 
consider as urban and modem, the use of brass and bell metal 
utensils in modern kitchens is getting restricted. But thanks to the 
innovative use of brass utensils and containers as ethnic in star-cat- 
egory hotels, these have made a re-entry into urban kitchen, In rural 
Orissa brass and bell metal works are considered traditional and 
auspicious. In large temples such as at Puri and Bhubaneswar with 
lotus water-containers, pitchers, pots, cooking and serving vessels, 
large plates for offering, one can note varieties of designs of this 
work. 


Brass Fish 

The flexible brass fish produced in Belaguntha in the Ganjam 
district has attracted collectors all over the world. The scales of the 
fish are cut from the sheet metal and stitched at the rib with the 
copper wire which allows flexibility to the form. The head and the tail 
are separately fabricated and are later joined to produce the 
complete shape. 


Dhokra 

Dhokra or the metal craft produced in lost wax process 
retains the archaic and primitive quality. These are widely admired 
and collected for their ethnic beauty and artistic ingenuity. Produced 
by nomadic tribes called Situlias and Thataras. these are sold in weekly 
village markets. The deer, horse, elephant figurines are cast in bronze 
with decorative texturing. The mana (measuring bowls), lamp stands 
with peacocks, elephants, the figures of Goddess Mahalakshmi 
(Goddess of Wealth) seated on an elephant with a decorated arch at 
the back are quite common in Kuliana and Sadeibereni area. In Phulbani 
area, there are two Pata-Crafts-Workshop which produce bronzes 
for Kondhs. These are popular as Kondh bronzes. These figures 
have distinctive primitive features. Dhokra craft has become popular 
and a number of workshops have sprung up in urban areas, with hire 
artisans to cater to the demand. 
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Terracotta 

An eminent craft with a humble origin has survived to 
become a heritage craft with a long history. Terracotta beads, seals, 
small figurines attached to wheels like play things have been handed 
down to us. Pots, the common cooking utensils in rural homes, water 
jars, grain containers, lamps are a few objects which are in great 
demand in the villages. The votive horses and elephants which are 
used for offerings to the village Goddess are now in great demand in 
sophisticated drawing rooms of the urban elite. Terracotta horses 
are known for their elemental forms with bold structural quality. 
These are in archaic formations. The Monkey God (worshipped as 
Hanuman) attached to four wheels is taken out in procession during 
the ritual enactment of ‘Burning of Lanka’ (“Lanka Podi’) in Sonepur 
town. With sophistication becoming a craze, clay horses are getting 
more and more decorated. The primitive horses of Koraput with their 
elegant style differ widely from the dwarf like horses of North Orissa. 
In the Keonyhar area, the potters produce a great variety of horses 
and small hemispherical shrines for Goddesses. These seem as 
precursors of Buddhist stupas. Packing and transportation is a major 
problem with terracotta objects which have to be dealt with very 
carefully. 


Applique 

The applique is one of the traditional and guardian crafts of 
Orissa. But perhaps due to commercialisaion and globalisaion, this 
craft has endured transgressions of a lot of alien and unconventional 
designs and motifs. The use of lace instead of the traditional stichings 
is an instance of industrialisation of this craft. The traditional stichings 
bear the typical regional crafty names such as ‘Mugalphalia’, 
‘Haradaphalia’, ‘Kandulphalia’, ‘Kitikita’ and ‘Bakeiya’. The familar 
and common motifs are parrots, inverted parrots, purna kumbhas, 
dancing girls, betel leaves, Rahu ascending node (the eight planet). 
The usual applique items are umbrellas, chowries (chamara), chandua 
(awning), wallets, pouchs and bags. Applique chhatis: (umbrellas, 
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with spreading tops), ‘rasa (fanshaped umbrellas for protecting idols 
from the side rays of the sun), adhenis (big fans), are the most cel- 
ebrated ritual and festival items used in daily customs and worship of 
Sri Jagannatha temple along with other Orissan temples. The appli- 
que chanduas and umbrellas of Pipili, Butapali and the applique work 
of Sonepur, Kanchana and Banamalipur have crossed the generic 
boundaries to obtain a prestigious stature for the Orissan handicrafts 
movement. 


Filigree 

The Orissan filigree is the most admired craft for its fine 
needle work and subtlety in creation. Utkal Gourav Madhusudan 
Das(1848-1934), had patronised this craft for the first time. The 
filigree jewellery is also much related with Odissi dance. The betel 
leaves, vessels, wallets, caskets, vermillion boxes are the native 
conventional items or the dowry items of the olden days. But now a 
days ash trays, cigarette cases, flower vessels are produced as 
moderately marketed items. The models of Boital temple, Lingaraj 
temple, Konark temple, Konark horse and wheel, Mukteswar arch 
were also created and exhibited abroad as the miniature visual 
documentations of Orissan art and heritage. The craftsmen of Orissa 
have also designed Maruti car mini models in silver filigree for the 
Maruti Udyoga Limited. 

Even today, the Orissan handicrafts are devoid of proper 
publicity and exposure. It is quite clear that there is less concern and 
attention to works in our legendary sphere of handicrafts. Our crafts 
are certainly sufferings from poor conservation. A casual visit to 
Sanskrit Kendra or to the Craft Museum in Delhi would reveal a 
great variety of handicrafts, specially terracotta objects. But it is 
quite unfortunate that we in Orissa do not have a museum of 
handicrafts and terracotta. It is high time it is done and proper 
attention be given to promote and preserve the identity of heritage 
handicrafts of Orissa. 


ooo 
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FESTIVALS OF ORISSA 


Bijayalaxmi Mohanty 


In different periods, in ancient Orissa, various religions and 
religious communities, like Vaishnavas, Shaktas, Shaivas, Buddhists 
and Jains, were seen to have lived harmoniously, influencing each 
other while honouring and worshiping their deities in different forms 
of gods or goddesses. In course of time belief in many gods and 
goddesses, and idol-worship, have also become customary and 
inseparable part of the socio-cultural life of Orissan people. 
Centering on idol-worship, and to honour gods and goddesses in vari- 
ous forms, such as tree, stone, fish, snail, cattle etc., various festivals 
are held. 

The festivals celebrated in Orissa are intended to purify the 
soul, to turn away malicious influences, to mend evil deeds and to 
bring a change of nature. That is why the term Ufsav is used as a 
substitute to mean generation of power and energy. There are also 
certain festivals which intend to refresh the mood of the persons 
taking part in them and to help them to compensate the fear of nature 
or accidents caused by mental forces. The terms ‘feast’ and ‘ fast’ 
are usually associated with the festivals, and the fasts relating to 
certain festivals invariably involve special or specific kind of eating or 
drinking (by way of breaking of fast etc.) or both. Festivals in Orissa 
often include not only feasting but also sometimes dancing, singing 
and merry-making in a religious manner. Thus depending on the 
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central purpose of a festival the celebration may be solemn or joyful. 
By their very nature festivals in Orissa are special times and sacred 
times. People strongly believe that through ritualistic observations of 
the festive occasions man can identify himself with the sacred times 
and can attain longevity, glory and unceasing happiness in life. 

Orissa is agriculturally rich. The period from the advent of 
sowing to the ripening of crops and to harvesting, at intervals, on 
various occasions with the renewal of seasons, festivals are 
celebrated. Different gods and goddesses are worshipped at the outset 
of seasonal renewal to reduce the evil influence, caused by cyclic 
changes of nature. The food grains harvested seasonally are also 
offered symbolically to those gods or goddesses through observation 
of various harvesting festivals. For instance, on “Pana Sankranti’ day 
in Orissa, Lord Shiva and Goddess Mangala are worshipped to 
reduce the seasonal heat of the summer and to strengthen people’s 
will to tolerate it. Similarly on “Mana Osa’ days after harvesting, in 
the month of Margasira, the women-folk at home worship Goddess 
Lakshmi, goddess of wealth and prosperity, and offer the newly 
harvested crop to the goddess, praying and hoping that the same 
wealth and prosperity may prevail forever in their families. 

The festivals of Orissa are observed following a calendar of 
events, named as “Panji’ in Oriya. The calendars are prepared by 
competent astrologers who calculate and list the dates of the 
festivals that are to be held following the occurrences of solar and 
lunar changes of the year. It may be interesting to mention that the 
Oriya calendars are secular, in the sense that they list the days, weeks, 
months and the festivals of a particular year followed by the Hindus, 
the Muslims, the Christians, the Sikhs, the Buddhists and the Jains 
etc. The caiendars also include the dates of births and deaths of great 
men belonging to India as a whole as well as of local regions. The 
calendars provide directions for performing the festivals following 
ritualistic norms sanctioned by the religion or the society. The festi- 
vals, in general, are known as parvas in Orissa. Even if people of 
Orissa are by nature religious, and are religiously committed to cel- 
ebrate the parvas through ritualistic fasting and feasting, yet no parva 
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in any way is compulsorily forced upon anyone. There are free op- 
tions and one is free to choose suitable ones for himself or herself. 
But as festival-lovers the people of Orissa love to celebrate festivals 
within their means on the one hand, and also with much pomp and 
ceremony on the other. 

Following a broad -outline, the festivals of Orissa can be 
divided into three categories. These are, (1) Yatra and Yata, (2) Osa 
and Brata, and (3) Institutional festivals. Though this type of 
categorization is drawn following the way the festivals are performed, 
most often the ritualistic performances of these festivals overlap each 
other. 

Yatra and Yata - Yatras are religious festivals in which certain gods 
and goddesses move out of their permanent abodes, that is, from 
their temples, to temporary shelters for a short period, or just move 
around, and during which a fair is invariably held. People in large 
numbers, from far and wide, come to visit the gods and _— goddesses 
and simultaneously take part in the fair. Some of the well-known 
yatras which can be cited here are, Rath Yatra (Car Festival), Dola 
Yatra (Holi), Chandan Yatra (when gods go for ritual boating in the 
nearby ponds in the evenings), Jhulan Yatra (when particularly Radha 
and Krishna come out for a ritual swing), Snana Yatra (Bathing cer- 
emony of Lord Jagannath, Lord Balaram and Goddess Subhadra) 
and Ashokastami Yatra (Car festival of Lord Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar) 
etc. Yatras are such festive occasions in which a fair is always held, 
periodically in particular places, often attached to the temple areas of 
the particular gods or goddesses for whom the _ festivals are meant. 
Some such festivals are Jagar Yata (Festival for Lord Shiva), Jhamu 
Yata (Festival for Goddess Mangala), Hingula Yata (Festival for God- 
dess Hingula) etc. 

Osa and Brata - Osa and Brata are such type of parvas which are 
usually observed at home in a family circle. On the other hand these 
can also be named as family-festivals. Osa and Brata, though are 
named and differentiated as two types, are actually not very much 
different from each other following the way these are ritualistically 
performed. Both the male and female members as well as the mar- 
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ried and unmarried members including the children in a family, can 
take part in the observation of osa and brata. There are precise and 
strict norms for fasting and in the end a sumptuous feasting is usu- 
ally held. Maintaining sanctity and listening to the tales relating to the 
concemed gods or goddesses is a must. Such tales are read out ina 
melodious voice by the performer on performers and the style is usu- 
ally poetic or poetic-prose. In celebration of some Osa and Brata it is 
customary to wear new dresses. The osa and brata comprise the 
major portion of the festivals of Orissa. Pana Sankranti (first day of 
the Oriya new year), Laxminarayan Brata (worship of Laxmi and 
Narayan), Budhei Osa (worship of Goddess Budhei), Somanath Brata 
(worship of lord Shiva as Somanath), Mana Osa (worship of goddess 
Laxmi), Jagar Osa (worship of Lord Shiva) etc. are few example out 
of innumerable Osas and Bratas wihch are celebrated by the people. 
Institutional festivals 

There are some festivals which are especially celebrated in 
various institutions, such as academic institutions like schools, 
colleges, universities, and also by public institutions like clubs, 
associations, non-government organisations, and by business 
communities etc. These festivals (although are also celebrated in a 
limited way in the family surroundings), are celebrated in a large 
scale with much pomp and cermony by various outside institutions. 
Sometimes cultural functions and trade-fairs etc. also get related to 
such festivals. Examples of such festivals in Orissa are Durgapuja or 
Dussera, Kali Puja, Gaja Laxmi Puja, Viswakarma Puja, Kartikeya 
Puja, Ganesh Puja, Saraswati Puja etc. 


Some comparatively more important celebrations are as 
follows : 
Mahavisuv Sankranti 

The Mahavisuv Sankranti, also known as ‘Pana Sankranti’, 
falls on the first day of Baishakh. It is usually celebrated with a great 
deal of joy and happiness by different communities. Religiously the 
festival is celebrated by worshipping Lord Shiva, Goddess Mangala 
and the sacred basil plant, regarded as Brundabati, in every family. 
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An aspect of the Mahavisuv Sankranti is the observation of ‘Jhamu 
Brata’. It is observed for one month and the last day of the brata falls 
on the Mahavisuv Sankranti day. Those who take part in this Brata 
are called ‘Patua’ and area-wise Lord Shiva or Goddess Mangala or 
Parvati are worshipped on this occasion. As a rigorous practice the 
Patuas and the devotees walk on nails or on burning fire under the 
strong heat of the sun. It is also believed that Goddess Mangala is 
manifested in the person of a main devotee, may be male or female, 
called *Kalisi’ and the Goddess speaks and forecasts through the 
Kalisi the remedies for diseases, as well as by way of solving prob- 
lems of the devotees, or of the village in general. On this Sankranti 
day people give ‘Jala Chhatra’ (water offering) out of compassion 
to the thirsty or travellers going along the roads. People take it as a 
religious act as well as social responsibility to offer water or sour 
rice-water to the thirsty. 
Akhaya Trutia 

‘Akhaya trutia’ is an agricultural festival. The time of this 
festival is the ‘trutiya tithi’ (the third day) of the bright fortnight of 
Baishakh. This is an auspicious day of the year for agricultural 
purposes. The farmers, on this day, worship Goddess Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and start the cultivation process by 
sowing of seeds on the land. There is a common belief that it must 
rain this day, and if it rains this is a sure indication for the land to yield 
very good crop. The handful of seeds sown on this day is known as 
Akhimuthi. The farmers worship the land with necessary rituals, and 
pray to Goddess Laxmi to protect the land and the crop from all types 
of calamities, natural or man-made, 
Chandan Yatra 

‘Chandan Yatra’ is a festival of the summer season. This is 
held in the month of Baishakh, starting on the Akhayatrutia day, it 
continues for 21 days and concludes on the Baishakh Purnima or the 
Chandan Purnima day. Radha and Krishna, the mythical god-lovers, 
are worshipped on this occasion. In this festival the decorated idols 
of Radha and Krishna are taken in a decorated boat-journey in a 
river or a big pond. The journey in the boat starts in the afternoon 
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everyday for twenty one days and continues for five or six hours 
each day till late evening. The boat in the journey, called chapa, 
moves inside the river and stops at intervals in various places to be 
worshipped by the people living in the villages by the side of the river. 
The most famous one is the one held at Puri when the Bije Pratima 
or the movable deities of Lord Jagannath are taken from the main 
temple for a chapa in a particular pond called ‘Narendra’. 
Savitri Brata 

‘Savitri Brata’, also known as ‘Savitri Amabasya’, falls on 
the new-moon day, that is on the ‘amabasya’ tithi of Jyestha. The 
Savitri Brata is especially observed by the married women whose 
husbands are living. Each married woman in Oriya family, observing 
the brata on this day, prays God to bless her husband with a long and 
healthy life. The brata charini, as the woman observing the brata is 
called, on the auspicious day, after having the holy bath in the 
moming, observes fasting till she completes her puja rituals, which 
usually continue from the mid-day till afternoon. The brata charini 
sometimes worships only the Goddess Savitri in a Savitri temple or 
sometimes Goddess Savitri and Satyavan, her husband, at home, near 
the sacred basil plant (Brundavati). The puja offerings are usually all 
types of fruits of the season, such as mango, jackfruit, pineapple, 
palm fruit, lichi, cucumber, coconut etc. 
Snana Purnima 

‘Snana Purnima’ also known as ‘Snana Yatra’ and 
‘Devasnana Purnima’, falls on the full-moon day, that is the ‘purnima’ 
tithi of the month of Jyestha, of the summer season. Snana Purnima 
is the bathing ceremony of Lord Jagannath, Lord Balabhadra and 
Goddess Subhadra. It is mentioned in the Niladri Mahoday, a holy 
scripture, that this auspicious day is Lord Jagannath’s birth day. That 
is why this day is celebrated ceremoniously. Snana Yatra, being a 
festival of the summer season, the deities take this sacred bathing to 
get relief from the excessive heat of the season, and there is a 
common belief that because of this bathing they suffer from fever. 
As a corollary to this, from the next day of the purnima, they enter 
the anabasar house (that is, the house where the Lords stay 
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privately) for treatment of the fever and also to get relief from the 
climatic heat, and also not to be disturbed by the devotees during this 
period. The period extends upto fifteen days. It is commonly believed 
that it must rain this day so that the deities can take their bathing in 
the sacred water of the sky. Usually after the bathing ceremony, 
when they enter into the secheduled place of the anasar the 
atmospheric heat increases in a peculiar manner and this peculiar 
heat in Orissa is known as ansar guluguli. In fact this is the period 
of pre-monsoon in Orissa and this atmospheric heat is the indication 
of the coming monsoon. The Snana Purnima festival is also celebrated 
in all such temples wherever Lord Jagannath is worshipped in Orissa. 

The Snana yatra is an introductory part of the world famous 
Ratha Yatra of Orissa, The deities on completion of their 
fortnight-stay in seclusion in the anasara, ride their respective 
chariots or ‘rathas’ on the Rath Yatra day. 

The Snana Purnima day is also observed as ‘Jyestha 
Purnima’. This is an auspicious day for the eldest child of the family. 
The eldest child usually wears new dress and special puja is offered 
in the name of the child either in the temple or at home by the mother. 
It is also customary to prepare special food items on this happy 
occasion at home. This is mainly a family festival. 

Raja 

‘Raja’ is an agricultural festival of coastal Orissa. Raja 
festival is mainly celebrated by the unmarried girls and young 
married women in the family. The women-folk symbolically 
represent the Mother Earth, in whose honour the festival is 
celebrated. The women-folk abstain themselves from doing all kinds 
of household work and enjoy rest by way of giving rest to the Mother 
Earth, as it is believed that the Mother Earth, goes through the 
menstruation period during this time of the year and becomes fertile. 
It is also believed that when it rains during this period through the 
reunion of the rain and the earth, the Mother Earth becomes fertile to 
produce good harvest. Raja is a popular festival of Orissa. It falls in 
the beginning of the month of Asarha, the rainy season. Even if 
mainly a three-day festival, the day preceding the first day and the 
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day following the last day are inclusive, and thus making it a five-day 
festival. Since the festival 1s observed in honour of the Mother Earth, 
the women-folk of the family observe all rituals meant for the 
festival. To give absolute rest to the Mother Earth, the women folk 
do not even walk barefoot on the earth and whenever they take a 
walk they walk with such foot wears that in olden time were made up 
of betel-nut skin or banana stem etc. Of course, now-a-days, girls 
use sandals available in the market. As customary in Orissa, festivals 
are almost always connected with the preparation of special food 
items. The special item of raja is poda pitha (backed cake), made of 
the rice powder, molasses, coconut and cheese etc., and baked in 
direct fire. The taste of this poda pitha is superb. The friends and 
relatives are invited, and there is exchange of cakes and other special 
food items on the occasion. 
Ratha Yatra 

The yearly festival “Rath Yatra’ of Orissa is a world-famous 
festival. It is celebrated for Lord Jagannath, Balabhadra and 
Goddess Subhadra of Sri Mandir of Puri, on the ‘dwitiya’ tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Asarha. In villages and towns of Orissa, inside the 
country or even outside in the foreign countries, wherever there is 
Shri Jagannath temple, Rath Yatra is celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. People from far away places, even from distant foreign 
countries, come on pilgrimage to visit the Rath Yatra of Pun. The 
reward of visiting and having a darsan (look) of the lord on the chariot, 
at least once in a life time, is equated with accumulated virtues 
obtained in the whole life-span. The Ratha Yatra is celebrated for 
nine days and that is why it is known as ‘Navadin Yatra’ (Nine day 
Journey), inclusive of the going and returning days. The deities have 
different chariots and they ride their respective chariots on the Rath 
Yatra day. The chariot of Lord Jagannath is called ‘Nandighosa’, the 
chariot of Lord Balabhadra ‘Taladhwaja’, and the chariot of 
Goddess Subhadra ‘Darpadalana’. Nandighosa is of yellow colour, 
23 yards in height, and has 16 wheels attached to it. Taladhwaja is of 
blue colour, 22 yards in height and has 14 wheels. Darpadalan is of 
black colour, 21 yards in height, and has 12 wheels. The chariots are 
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decorated magnificently and made of wood specially collected 
from different forests of Orissa every year. The chariots are tied to 
strong ropes which the devotees, general public and sometimes the 
police on duty, pull to let the chariots move on the Grand Road 
(‘Badadanda’). 

As a natural sequence to the Rath Yatra, Bahuda Yatra’, the 
Returning Festival, is celebrated onthe completion of the Navadina 
Yatra on the ‘dasami tithi’ of the bright fortnight. The day is also 
known as ‘Bahuda Dasami’. All the rituals of the Rath Yatra day are 
repeated on this occasion and the deities return in the same manner, 
riding their respective chariots from the Gundicha Mandir to the Shri 
Mandir with same pomp and ceremony. On reaching the premises of 
Shri Mandir , the three chariots stop and remain there outside the 
temple door for sometime. On the day following the Bahuda Dasami, 
the deities while seated in their respective chariots,are dressed in a 
magnificent royal attire and with gold ornaments. This gigantic and 
majestic appearance of the Gods in the chariots is known as 
“Sunabesha’ (Golden Appearance). 

Gamha Purnima and Jhulan Yatra 

‘Gamha Purnima’ falls on the full-moon day of the month of 
Shravan. This is the festival for worshipping the domestic animals, 
that is, cows and oxen. The cows are cleaned and washed specially 
that day and sometimes decorated with various types of drawing 
using rice powder paste. The cows and oxen , after given a good 
wash, are offered ropes, called pagha and garlands of flowers; and 
marks of sandalwood-paste and vermilion are put on their heads. 
Along with their usual food, in the evening, after some ritualistic puja 
performances, they are given various types of special cakes and 
sweets. Gamha Purnima has a special significance for the farmers. 
They usually worship the cattle that help them in cultivation and 
harvesting. The cows are worshipped and they are regarded as 
‘go-mata’ (mother cows), who give milk. In some families the family 
members wear new clothers on this occasion. Gamha Purnima is the 
birth day of Lord Balaram or Balabhadra, the elder brother of Shri 
Krishna. The farmers and the milkmen observe this day as Balaram’s 
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birth day and they worship Lord Balaram, the God of the Plough, (his 
other name is ‘Haladhara’, that is, he who holds the Plough) along 
with the cattle of the house. The members of the milkmen’s families 
wear new clothers on this day. The Gamha Purnima is a family 
festival, and it is not only observed by the farmers or milkman-class, 
but also observed by those who keep cows at home. They worship 
their cows in the same traditional manner. The Gamha Purnima is 
Sharvana Purnima. The other name of Shravan Purnima is ‘Jhulan 
Purnima’ and the festivai of the occasion is ‘Jhulan Yatra’. Radha 
and Krishna are the deities of the occasion. In all Radha-Krishna 
temples of Orissa, and at Puri Shri Jagannath temple, Jhulan Yatra is 
celebrated with great joy and happiness. Another direction of the 
Sharvan Purnima 1s its celebration as ‘Rakhi Purnima’. The Purnima 
as ‘Raksha bandhan’, the way it is now celebrated in Orissa, is 
borrowed from North India.But the ‘Rakshabandhan’ or tying of the 
sacred thread system has been there in Orissa, and it 1s usually being 
done by the priests of the temples as a symbol of protection by the 
gods from different natural calamities that may affect the members 
of a family. In Orissa the festival has a special significance and the 
implication is to strengthen the tie between the god and the human 
beings. 
Khudurukuni 

*Khudurukuni’, is celebrated in the month of Bhadrav, in the 
auturr..1 season, every year. It is being celebrated on every Sunday of 
the month of Bhadray, that is, for all the four Sundays of the month. It 
is mainly a festival for the young unmarried girls and the newly married 
young women. The girls, usually gather collectively at one place, and 
celebrate the festival in great fun and enthusiasm. The festival has a 
historical significance as it reminds the flourishing and prosperous 
days of ancient Orissa’s overseas trades and voyages. The festival is 
thus mostly popular in the coastal districts of Orissa. Khudurukuni is 
mainly an Osa and is observed with fasting and befitting rituals for 
worshipping Mother Mangala in the name of ‘Khudurukunv’ (Lover 
of rice-bits) and in the form of a mother holding a baby-child in a 
standing position, which is specially made for the occasion. The idols, 
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made of clay and beautifully painted with various colours, are sold in 
the market when the Osa starts. As usual a tale relating to the Osa 
is available in a booklet form in the name of ‘Khudurukuni Osa Katha’, 
which is usually read out by the girls on the occasion. The tale tells 
the travails of a young, unmarried girl, only sister of seven brothers 
who had gone out for purposes of trade, and narrates how all her 
miseries ended, and the brothers came back to her and got back all 
their earlier wealth, when she worshipped Goddess Mangala in the 
forest and prayed for her blessing. 
Janmastami 

‘Janmastami’, the birth day of Shn Krishna, falls on the astami 
tithi of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadrav. It is celebrated 
both at home and in the temples wherever idols of Shri Krishna are 
installed in Orissa. This is a popular family festival in which all the 
family members, young and old, male, female and children take part, 
and observe fasting, although the choice for the observation is 
always optional. The birth day of Krishna is regarded as a very 
auspicious occasion. It is a pan-Indian festival, but Orissa has its 
special points of interest. The Shrimed Bhagavad and its Oriya 
version Oriya Bhagabat of Jagannath Das (16th century), 
particularly the tenth book that narrates events of Krishna’s 
childhood days is read and recited at homes and in temples. 
Ganesh Puja 

‘Ganesh Puja’, also known as ‘Gananath Puja’, is a popular 
festival in Orissa. Idols of Shri Ganesh have been installed in almost 
all temple complexes of Orissa. Ganesh Puja is held on the fourth day 
of the bright fortnight in the month of Bhadrav, in the autumn season. 
On the specific day the puja is celebrated at home by the family 
members, as well as in teaching institutions such as schools, colleges 
and Universities, and in various public orgnisations. In all these places 
usually the clay-idols of Shri Ganesh are worshipped. 
Viswakarma Puja 

Viswakarma, according to the Hindu mythology, is the divine 
architect. As the supreme architect, it is also widely believed that he 
was the builder of the world-famous wooden-idols of Jagnnath, 
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Balabhadra and Subhadra, of Shri Mandir at Puri. Viswakarma puja 
is celebrated regionally on the Kannya Samkranti tithi in the month of 
Bhadrav, expecially in clubs, associations, and scientific, professional 
and technical institutions, specially in all those institutions that deal 
with tools and instruments. Viswakarma is worshipped for one day 
and the clay-idols, designed and decorated for this puja are usually 
immersed in the rivers or ponds next day. 
Mahalaya 

‘Mahalaya’ 1s 2 traditional family festival of Orissa. On the 
new-moon day of the month of Aswin, it is religiously customary that 
the head of the family, offers ‘Shradh’, (the annual shradh rites as 
sanctioned by the Hindu scriptures) in honour of the departed souls 
of the forefathers of both paternal and maternal sides of a family. 
These ritualistic rites are performed every day by some sections of 
people for the whole dark-fortnight, and concludes on the new moon 
day. Mahalaya has a special significance. This is the new-moon day 
which precedes the autumnal worship of Goddess Durga. The artist 
~painters, considering this day as most auspicious, start painting the 
clay-idols in various bright colours from this day onwards, and thus 
reminding people that the auspicious Durga Puja is not far away. 
Durga Puja 

It is in the autumn time, when up above in the clear blue sky 
white clouds float and underneath the land looks like a green carpet 
stretching its frilled border as far as the horizon, when the ‘Sharadiya 
Durga Puja’ begins. It is popularily known as ‘Dashahara’ or ‘Dasara’ 
and is celebrated in Orissa with great pomp and cremony with the 
beating of drums, sounding of bells, and blowing of bugles and conches 
and other musical instruments. Dasahara is a traditional festival. The 
jamindars and rich people used to celebrate the Puja in the family 
with traditional pomp and ceremony in which the rural village people 
also took part. In recent times, in Orissa, the celebration of Durgapuja, 
installing the clay idols in public places, more or less in the pattern of 
West Bengal, being organised by public organisations like clubs, 
associations, and business communities, is getting momentum. In 
Tecent times, in some parts of Orissa, there is a growing and popular 
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tendency to link the Durga Puja festival with “Ravan Podi’ (burning 
of the image of Ravan) on dasami or Dashahara day. The “Bhasani’ 
procession, that is, the immersion of the images of Durga and other 
gods, is the concluding part of the festival. The Bhasani procession in 
Cuttack city in Orissa is the most famous, in which hundreds of idols 
from throughout the city assemble at one place and then go on a 
procession for immersion. This continues throughout the day and even 
till late evening, till all the idols are immersed in the nearby river 
Kathajodi. A huge fair is set up on the occasion. 

In Durga Puja most people buy new clothes for the 
family-members, and also offer clothes to near relatives. It is 
commonly believed that adorning of Goddess Durga with new clothes 
brings good luck and good fortune to the family for that year. Both 
the male and female members, even children, in a family, consider it 
extremely religious and fruitful to observe fast on different days of 
the festival. As there are fastings, so also feastings. In the name of 
‘Basanti Puja’, Durga Puja is also celebrated in the month of Chaitra, 
in the spring season. This Puja is observed every year as a 
reminiscence of Sri Ramachandra’s celebration of Durga Puja in the 
spring season which he did to get the blessings from Goddess Durga. 
But the Bansanti Puja is not as popular or universal as the Sharadiya 
Durga Puja of the autumn season. 

Kumarotsav and Lakshami Puja 

‘Kumarotsav’ and ‘Lakshmi Puja’ come after Durga Pua. 
Kumarotsav is a festival to worship the sun and the moon. It is mainly 
observed at home by the unmarried girls and newly-married young 
women. Kumarotsav is also known as ‘Kumar Purnima’ as it falls on 
the full-moon day of Aswin in the autumn season. The young girls 
and women worship the rising sun in the early morning twilight time, 
and the rising moon in the evening after the sunset. The worship is 
intended to bring long life, happiness and prosperity to the brothers 
and the male members of the family. There is a common belief that 
the young unmarried girls, if they fail to observe the puja rituals 
strictly would be getting aged or ugly husbands, instead of young, 
handsome and energetic husbands like the sun and the moon. The 
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girls,as customary, spend the whole night singing songs and playing 
various games, such as puchi, a type of hopping game which the 
women play. The girls sing sweet melodious folk songs appreciating 
the nature, and praising the heroic and glorious deeds of their male 
folk, especially their brothers. The songs of the Kumarotsav festival 
and the puja rituals have enriched the literature and culture of Orissa. 

Lakshmi Puja is another celebration on the same day. 
Goddess Lakshmi is worshipped on this day by public orgnizations, 
mainly in public places. Beautifully decorated pandals are erected on 
which the clay-idols of Lakshmi, beautifully painted and decorated in 
various shapes and sizes mounting on Lotus and Elephant are in- 
stalled and worshipped with traditional fervour. The duration of such 
worship varies from one day to ten days, depending on the demand of 
the public and the amount of expenditure involved in it. 

Lakshmi Puja, in Orissa, is celebrated regionally. In the 
districts of Dhenkanal, Kendrapara, Jaypur and Cuttack, particularly 
in the towns of Dhenkanal and Kendrapara, Laksmi Puja is celebrated 
in the name of “Gajalakshmi Puja’ with much pomp and ceremony. 
Goddess Lakshmi is the Goddess of abundance, wealth, health and 
prosperity and she is worshipped with high regard and reverence. 
Kali Puja and Dipavali 

Dipalvali and Kalipuja are celebrated for two consecutive 
days in Orissa. Depavali falls on the new moon: day of the dark 
fortnight of Kartik, and on the preceding day, Kalipuja is observed 
usually towards the midnight, following traditional tantrik rituals. Thus 
the day following Kali Puja is Dipavali, which is celebrated in Orissa 
as a family festival, with illumination and bursting of crackers. 

Along with the merry-making of the Dipavali night another 
traditional aspect related to it is the Paya Shradha and Pimpei daka. 
Thus the day is also known as ‘Pimpei amabasya’. In many families 
as a ritual the annual shradha is offered to the forefathers of all 
generations, if it is not done on the day of Mahalaya. The Pimpei 
daka, a traditional ritual, is performed by each individual member of 
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the family, in which the path for the forefathers is lighted by showing 
the flames of burning jute-sticks. Kalipuja and Dipavali, as sacred 
festivals of Orissa, are celebrated with much joy and grandeur. 
Kartik Punima 

The ‘Kartik Purnima’, an extremely auspicious day, falls on 
the full-moon day of the month of Kartik. The month is regarded as 
highly-religious (the dharma masa) and austerities continue through- 
out the month beginning from the first day following the Kumar Punima, 
to the Kartik Purnima and the whole month is devoted to religious 
activities. The people, both men and women and sometimes even 
children and especially the widows, observe the brata in all the days 
of the month, starting with holy bath in the very early morning, and 
visiting the nearby Lord Shiva temples or Sri Jagnnath temples, per- 
form the rituals at home, which comprise fasting for the whole day 
with single meal before the sunset, and in the evening listening to 
religious songs, prayers and holy scriptures etc. The observation of 
this type is known as ‘Kartik Brata’. Those, particularly women, who 
observe the fasting, worship the basil plant (Brundavati) and draw 
traditional art-designs near it, such as pictures of birds, animals, 
flowers, various gods, goddesses etc. with colour-powder called 
muruja. In the evenings they light lamps near the Brundavati and 
also high up in the sky, which is called Akashdipa or Akashbati. The 
general belief behind this lighting of the candle or lamp at an altitude 
on a bamboo pole is to light up the path of the departed souls of the 
forefathers who are supposed tc come to visit the world from the 
heaven in this holy month of Kartik. 

The religious-minded people of Orissa love to observe the 
Kartik Purnima day ritualistically. Very early in the morning, even 
before drwn, people in large numbers go for bathing in the rivers or 
ponds or even in the sea and float small toy-boats, especially 
decorated and made for this purpose in soft wood and paper or banana 
trunks. The devotees keep bettle, bettle-nut, prasad, lighted candle 
and crackers etc. in the boat and float the boat in water singing 
religious songs. 


As a token of the memory of the trade and commerce of the 
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past, a trade fair, known as ‘Baliyatra Mela’ is orgnized and held on 
the bank of the Mahanadi, in Cuttack. The Mela is thus historically as 
well as culturally famous in Onissa. “Baliyatra’ traditionally symbolises 
the voyage to Bali island for the purposes of trade and commerce 
along the Mahanadi across the sea. The Kartik Purnima is also known 
as ‘Rasa Purnima’ or ‘Rahasa Purnima’. On this day, in the 
evenings, in the Radha Krishna temples, the deities of Radha and 
Krishna are specially worshipped when people sing devotional 
love-songs which are called ‘Rasa’ in sweet melodious tone, praising 
the various deeds and activities of Radha and Krishna, Sometimes 
there are role plays, and musical dramas enacted by small children. 
Prathamastami 

On the ‘Prathamastami’ day the eldest children in the family 
wear new dresses , usually presented by the maternal uncles, after 
taking the holy bath in the morning. Then irrespective of the age, the 
child is worshipped with enduri pitha, special food item prepared on 
the occasion, and other sweet dishes. The whole day is enjoyed 
consuming and distributing the special preparations to the family 
members and to the friends, relatives and the invited guests. It falls in 
the month of Margasira, when harvesting is done, and the farmers 
have plenty of foodstock at home. 
Mana Osa 

If an outsider enters the house of an Oriya family, whether in 
tural or urban areas, on Thursdays, in the month of Margashira ,he 
will come across an interesting sight, that is , the whole house, both 
inside and outside walls, the floors etc., are decorated with beautiful 
hard drawn artistic designs, such as flowers of various types and 
sizes, animals, birds, pictures of Lakshmi Pada (Lalshmi’s feet) and 
the paddy plants etc. These are done by using the rice-paste water 
made at home by grinding rice in water. These are known as ‘Jhoti 
Chita’. He will then come to know that it is the ‘Mana Osa’ time in 
Orissa, devoted to the worship of Lakshmi, the Goddess of wealth. 

Mana Osa, also known as ‘Mana Basa’ and .’Mana Basa 
Gurubar’, is observed on all the Thursday of the month of Margashira. 
Itis an exclusively family festival in which mostly the married women 
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take part. Mainly as a harvesting festival at a time when harvesting is 
done, it is observed in Oriya families with traditional fervour and joy. 
The new paddy bunches, called Dhanamenta, are hung on the door 
steps of the main entrance of the of the house as sacred symbols. 
The glory of Goddess Lakshmi is narrated in a verse narrative, called 
Lakshmi Puran written by the 17th century poet Balaram Das, and 
it is read out on the occasion. As Goddess Lakshmi represents 
plentifulness, in observing the Osa also rich varieties of cooked food 
items are made. They include rice, cakes of various types, curries, 
sweets etc. and they are offered symbolically to the Mana as bhoga. 
It is customary that this bhoga is to be shared only by the family 
members . Outsiders, even the married daughters, are not allowed to 
have it. 

Saraswati Puja 

‘Saraswati Puja’ is an auspicious occasion like Ganesh Puja 
and is celebrated to honour Saraswati, the Goddess of learning. It is 
also known as ‘Shree Panchami’ and ‘Basant Panchami’, as it falls 
on the panchami tithi of the bnght fortnight of Magha, when the winter 
is on the way out and the spring is at the doorstep. The Puja is 
celebrated with great enthusiasm especially by the students and young 
people. 

Dola Yatra and Holi 

Holi is a well-known festival of India celebrated at the 
advent of spring, and is popularly known as the game of colours, 
observed either on the Purnima day in the month of Falguna, or the 
day following. Holi is ‘Hori’ in Orissa. Following the all India 
features people of Orissa, mostly in urban areas , belonging to 
different communities, also play Hori, the game of colours, either on 
the Purnima or on the day following. 

Hori in Orissa is an inseparable part of Dola Yatra, the 
ancient religious festival celebrated in honour of Radha and Krishna. 
The idols of Radha and Krishna installed in village temples are taken 
out of their places and seated temporarily on chariot like palanquis 
called ‘Biman’ or ‘Bivan’, very gorgeously decorated with the 
hangings of tender green mangoes, and are carried by the bearers 
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from place to place, from door to door, to the houses of different 
house owners of the villages, and the idols in the Bivans are offered 
‘dola bhoga’, specifically and religiously prepared for this purpose. 
The door to door movement of the Biman, that is the journey or ‘yatra’, 
takes place usually during the night time and rarely in the day time. 

Another attractive side of the Dola Yatra in Orissa is the 
‘Dola Melan’, that is, the Bivans of a particular area or nearby areas 
are carried in a grand and gorgeous procession to a particular 
spacious field, called me/an padia and after assembling there they 
are placed in their respective places fixed for them beforehand . 
When all the Bivans reach the area, puja rituals are performed by the 
priests. Dola Purnima is an auspicious occasion particularly for the 
‘Gopals’ or the cow-herd caste in Orissa. Each member of the Gopal 
family wears new clothes as a ritual. They also honour the cows 
giving them good wash, putting sandal wood-paste and vermillion on 
their foreheads and offering various types of special cakes prepared 
on the Purnima day, and also sing ritual songs. For them and some 
other working class people of Orissa, the new year begins with the 
Dola Purnima, for contracting the wages on yearly basis. 
Shri Ram Navami 

‘Shri Ram Navmi’ also popularly known as ‘Rama Navami’, 
is a famous Hindu festival. Ram Navami is celebrated regionally in 
Onissa, wherever the idols of Shri Ram, Sita, Lakshman and Hanuman 
have been installed in temples, more famous being in the districts of 
Cuttack, Jajpur, and at Raghunath temples at Odgaon, and at Daspalla 
in Nayagar district. In Orissa people observe brata and fasting on this 
occasion to hounour and propitiate Shri Ram, the incarnation of 
Vishnu. ‘Ram Lila’ depicting the heroic deeds and the life-sketch of 
Shri Ram, 1s enacted in various places. Starting from Ram Navami 
day it continues sometimes for nine days and sometimes for one 
month. Oriya Ramayana is read or sung in temples, and devotional 
Songs are sung in praise of Shri Ram, Sita, Lakshman and Hanuman 
during the celebration. 
Shital Sasthi 

‘Shital Sasthi’ is a traditional festival of Sambalpur, in 
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Western Orissa. Sambalpur having an extreme climate, is extremely 
hot in the summer and cold in the winter. The inhabitants of Sambalpur, 
to get respite from and to lessen the intensity of the climatic heat, 
worship Shiva. Probably this is the source from which the celebration 
of the marriage ceremony of Shiva and Parvati, in the name of ‘Shital 
Sasthi’ (cool sasthi) comes up. The festival 1s celebrated in Sambalpur 
town with religious and ceremonial ferverity. It is also known as 
‘Shivabivah’ (Shiva’s marriage or ‘Shivabivahotsav’) and is celebrated 
for two consecutive days. The marriage day of Shiva and Parvati 
falls on the panchami tithi (the Sth day) of the bright fortnight of 
Jyesth in the summer season. The day following the marriage day, 
that is the Sasthi tithi, is named as ‘Shital Sasthi’. Through a process 
of humanizing the heavenly deities, the marriage of Shiva and Parvati, 
takes place following the traditional and social rituals of a marriage 
ceremony of Western Orissa. 

Nua Khai 

“Nua Khai’ also known as ‘Nabanna Parva’ is a well-known 
agricultural and social festival of Western Orissa. It is a festival to 
honour the new crop of the year, that is, when the paddy grows to its 
full form within the paddy plant, and also at the sametime to honour 
the god of cultivation. 

Nua Khai is observed at home, in the family, in the month of 
Bhadrav. By the time of Nua Khai in Bhadrav, the ‘maldhan’ a type 
of paddy crop of Western Orissa is harvested. People offer this new 
crop to their traditional family deity, usually Mahalakshmi, and pray to 
her to bless the family members to live in plenty, peace and happiness 
for the coming year. The Nua Khai day, and the auspicious moment 
of the occasion when one has to symbolically eat the new crop is 
decided in the name of the family deity by the priests of the local 
area. 

On the Nua Khai day, in very early morning, the women folk 
of the family after taking bath, clean the house and the house 
premises neatly. Various types of delicious dishes, such as cakes, 
payas, sweets etc. are prepared and offered first to the family deity. 
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Then the family members share the special dishes among themselves 
and with the relatives and neighbours. The family members join 
together on this day and celebrate the occasion. Visiting various dei- 
ties in the temples and greeting friends and relatives is a must on the - 
occasion. Nua Khai is an important socio-religious festival and 
provides keen and intimate relationship among people. 

Dhanu Yatra 

‘Dhanu Yatra’ is a famous !ocal festival of the Baragad town 
of Baragad district, in Orissa. The festival is being celebrated in the 
Baragad town from 1948. But the impact of the festival on the 
general public is immense. As the most popular festival of the area, it 
is also known as ‘Barutsav’ and “Bara Yatra’. In the Puranas there 
are references to two Dhanu Yatra, one organized by Maharsi Janak 
where the volour and heroism of Shri Ram was established as he 
won Sita as her bride, and the other is the Dhanu Yatra of Kamsa of 
Mathura which he organized with a view to kill Krishna and Balaram. 
Baragad Dhanu Yatra is a re-enanctment of the latter. It is celebrated 
for eleven days, starting from the chaturthi thithi (the 4th day) of the 
bright fortnight of Pausa and ends on the Pausa Purnima day. 

In the Yatra the mythological episodes are enacted serially 
beginning from the juvenile pastimes of Krishna at Gopapur, finally to 
the killing of Kamsa at Mathura. The enactment is viewed and 
enjoyed religiously by people in thousands. 

During Dhanu Yatra the whole city of Baragad is divided 
into two parts, as per the two existing geographical divisions of the 
city, Amapali representing Gopapur and Baragad representing Mathura, 
and river Jeera, in the middle, representing Yamuna, setting a live 
environment fcr the enactment of the Yatra. Baragad as Kamsa’s 
kingdom Mathura is further divided into eleven segments which 
Kamsa, during the live-enactment, visits a segment a day and carries 
symbolically his administration and royal entertainment programmes. 
Although all the characters in this religious role- playing are 
important , the role of Kamsa remains as the source of main 
attraction and his acting has got maximum impact on the 
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spectators. Kamsa gets killed at the end of the celebration by a 
child-actor, playing th role of Krishna, on the last day of the festival, 
on Pausa Purnima day. The festival is celebrated through the live 
role-playing in a grand ceremonjous way for eleven days in eleven 
segments to highlight the entertaining aspect of the festival. The huge 
arrangements made for the Dhanu Yatra festival of the town are 
well organised and coordinated by two local Puja Committees 
belonging to Amapali and Baragad. 

The religious significance of the Dhanu Yatra is that the 
devotees observe fasting and take religiously sanctioned vegetarian 
meals during the festival days. Dhanu Yatra, as a special and unique 
festival , has a great impact on the socio-cultural life of the people of 
Baragad town . 

Karma 

‘Karma’ is mainly celebrated among the tribes of Binjhal, 
Khadia, Oram, Kishan, Kolha, etc . in the districts of Samabalpur, 
Balangir, Sundergad, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj of Orissa . The 
puja rituals of Karma is observed in honour of Karam Sani _, the 
most adorable goddess of the various tribal communities. Karma is 
mainly a special type of dance which is done in front of the goddess 
Karam Sani by the tribal people to propitiate the deity. Sometimes as 
a Tegional variation, Karama Sani is honoured both as Karam Sani 
and Karam Rani . The puja is observed expecting the grace of Karam 
Sani so that the observers may have children, peace, happiness and 
prosperity in the family and in the community, and the cattle will be 
freed from all disease and there will be good fortune all around. 
Thakurani Yatra 

Thakurani is the dwelling and living village deity of Berhampur 
town in Ganjam district of Southern Orissa . She is regarded as 
Mahasakti , Ugrachandi and Sarbamangala (appellation of Goddess 
Durga). Thakurani, as a young girl, was adopted by a local man, 
named Dashabehera, belonging to the Dora community, a weaver 
class of the region. Thakurani, as she desires, visits her father’s house, 
like a common married woman. Thakurani Yatra is celebrated in honour 
of the home-coming of Thakurani, the adopted daughter of 
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Dashabehara. Thakurani Yatra is celebrated once in every two years, 
when Thakurani, the dwelling-deity, as is commonly believed, is 
invited by her father and visits the father’s house at an auspicious 
moment after the completion of every two-year. When Thakurani 
visits her father’s house,*the neighbours, the villagers and the 
devotees all become happy. They accompany Thakurani inher human 
form as a young married girl as she moves from house to house and 
door to door, and the relatives in a grand ceremonial procession lead 
her from house to house. Thakurani then stays for sometime, in fact 
as long as she wishes, say five, seven, fifteen or twenty-one days, 
and makes every one happy and also makes herself happy for a short 
while and then returns to her house, leaving the father’s house. 
Everybody irrespective of caste, creed, religion and language, honour 
and worship Thakurani. For this purpose the villagers fix up a pillar, 
made of wood, in an auspicious moment, and on the appointed day 
Thakurani comes out of her dwelling place to visit her father. It is 
said that the concept of the celebration of Thakurani, in the form of a 
dwelling-deity, may have been borrowed from the Shabar community 
of Onssa who worship various wooden forms in name of various 
deities. 
Chadak Mela 

‘Chadak mela’, also known as ‘Pata Yatra’, is held 
centering on the Chandaneswar Shiva temple in the district of Balasore 
of Orissa, bordering West Bengal. The Mela or Yatra starts on the 
seventeenth day of Chaitra and continues till the end of the month. 
Chadak as a local festival is very much adored by the devotees of 
Orissa, Bengal and Bihar. Chadak is observed in the same manner as 
Jhamu Yatra of the Mahavisuv Samkranti. The bratacharis, are called 
‘Pata bhakta’ and they observe habisha, the fasting ritual, 
maintaining severe austerity for one month before the Baishakh 
Samkranti. Chadak is mainly a wish-fulfillment observance and for 
the fulfilment of the desires the Patabhakta undergoes various kinds 
of physical tortures, such as piercing iron nail into the tongue, and 
also piercing two pointed iron nails into the back of body and 
fastening them with a rope to a wooden pillar called “Chadak Pillar’ 
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the bhaktas move like a wheel. The patabhaktas undertake all these 
with deep concentration to please Chandaneswar, the presiding deity 
Lord Shiva, and to earn his Compassion and grace so that whatever 
they desire for themselves or for others may be fulfilled. During 
Chadak, the marriage ceremony of Shiva and Parvati is also 
celebrated with much pomp and show. 

In addition to the major festivals already mentioned, the 
religious-minded and god-fearing Hindu people of Orissa observe 
quite a large number of other Bratas, of which, Somonath Brata, 
Kedar Brata, Rabinarayan Brata, Sudasha Brata, Rai Damodar Brata, 
Ananta Brata , Rushipanchami Brata are well-known. Similarly there 
are many Osas observed by the people , such as_ Budhei Osa, 
Kharkhari Osa, Sasthi Osa, Kanjiamla Osa, Dwitiya Osa, Balitrutiya 
Osa, Dhanamanika Osa, Chaiti Mangalbar Osa, Pausa Rabibar Osa 
etc. All these Bratas and Osas constitute an integral part of the 
festivals of Orissa in general. They fall on the various fithis of the 
bright and dark fornights or on Purnimas, Amabasyas and Samkrantis 
following the solar and lunar calendars of Orissa, and are happily 
observed in traditional manners with austerity and discipline. 

In a secular country like India, people, belonging to various 
religions like Islam, Christinnity, Shikhism, Jainaism and Buddhism 
etc. also celebtrate many festivals, sanctioned by their religions. 
Among those the festivals, such as Id, Maharam, Christmass Day, 
Easter, Good Fnday, Navroj, Guru Nanak’s Birth day, Buddha Purnia, 
Mahavir Jayanti etc. are important ones and along with the Hindu 
festivals they are celebrated on all India basis. All these festivals are 
also celebrated in Orissa, in which people of Orissa, as a whole take 
part with good spirit and humour, irrespective of caste, creed and 
religions with a feeling of brotherhood and fratemity. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO ODISSI DANCE 


Opalee Operajita 


Odissi dance is now regarded by scholars like late Charles 
Fabn, Kapila Vatsyayan, Mohan Khokar, Sunil Kothari and Jiwan 
Pani as one of the oldest and most graceful and artistic dance styles 
of India. It has been practised by celebrated classical dancers like 
Indrani Rehman and Yamini Krishnamurti who were dancers of 
another form of classical dancing, namely Bhratnatyam. The history 
of Odissi goes back to very ancient times. The archaeological 
evidence available to us till now can date back the style to the 4th 
century A.D. The Nataraj of Asanpat in Keonjhar district may not be 
a perfect specimen of the Odissi style but the ‘chauka’ pose of the 
Nataraj distinguishes it from the Natarajas of Southern India 
portrayed in the Bharatnatyam style. The dance tradition in Onissa, 
not Odissi specifically, can be evidenced in the rich and 
breath-taking carvings and sculptures in the numerous temples of the 
state which once upon a time extended from the Ganga to the 
Godavari. In the Jain caves at Udayagiri in Bhubaneswar one can 
observe what is perhaps the earliest archeological relic of a 
dance-form, that is, a fine carving of a lovely girl in the posture of 
obeisance making the traditional flower offering. In the Rani Gumpha 
(the Cave of the Queen) there is the carving of a musical soiree in 
session wherein are employed traditional instruments such as mardala, 
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flute, veena and manjira. Ananda Coomarswamy has drawn our 
attention to the most eloquent and enchanting scene depicted in these 
caves, that of a courtesan performing before emperor Kharavela 
(2nd century B.C.) and his two queens. It is now a matter of 
common consent that the above scenes are the earliest portrayal of 
dance in our country. Certain other temples in Bhubaneswar 
provide us with a view of dancers who depict poses used in current 
Odissi. There is sharp and emphatic delineation of the tnbhanga and 
chauka postures in the Parsurameswar temple (7th century A.D.). 
The Bharateswar and Satrughneswar temples (7th century A.D.) 
are other evidences of the above point of view. All these 
architectural glories reveal the predominance of Shaivism. The 
Kapileswar, Baitala, Rajarani, Megheswar, Lingaraj, Mukteswar 
temples in Bhubaneswar and the Jagannath temple at Puri (6th-11th 
century A.D.) show how dance has been a ritualised tradition of the 
people, Hinduism in general and Shaivism in particular contributing 
chiefly to its efflorescence. 

With the advent of the Kesari dynasty (10th - 12th century 
A.D.) the Devadasi tradition came into full play. It was Kalavati 
Devi, mother of king Udayagiri who was the main inspiration behind 
the construction of the Brahmeswar temple. The inscription of the 
temple, dated 1053 A.D. is the first recorded evidence of beautiful 
women placed in the service of the temple. The inscription in the 
Shobhaneshwar temple (1080 A.D.) at Niall in the Prachi valley also 
records the service of beautiful maidens for Shiva. The permanent 
employment of temple dances (‘Nartakdeva Gunika’) came about 
during the reign of Chodaganga Deva, founder of the Ganga dynasty 
(1]th-12th century A.D.). Scholars have reason to believe that the 
temple was the pivotal axis around which the culture of the era 
grew. Dancers diversified their activity and played instruments and 
sang as well. The Natamandap (dance hall) was always an adjunct 
of the main temple. Hence dancing, singing and playing of 
instruments were an inelectable part of the daily ritual. Chodaganga 
Deva built the Jagannath temple at Puri sometime during the early 
part of the 12th century A.D. The Devadasis acquired roles that kept 
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them in the forefront where temple services were concerned. They 
were dubbed as maharis (from ‘mahat nari’ or noble lady) 

Thus what might have been a purely aesthetic or hedonistic 
cult was developed into a religious and spiritual activity. The maharis 
kept the dance tradition alive when the onslaught of modern 
civilization brought about its decline, if not decay. Along with maharis 
mention must be made of gotipuas (single boy dancers) who _ per- 
formed on the occasion of various festivals. How complex and rich is 
the tradition of Odissi ca” very well be discerned from the breath- 
taking carvings and sculptures depicting dance in the Sun Temple at 
Konark (13th century A.D.) The Natamandap there has friezes of 
dancers, solo and in groups, which in spite of the ravages of time 
testify to the grandeur that was Orissa or Utkal, and part of this 
grandeur can be attributed to the tradition of dance (and music) which 
had reached its zenith by then. 

Besides the archaeological evidence there is also the 
evidence of scholarship regarding the antiquity of Odissi dance. 
Bharata’s Natya Shastra, the Bible of Indian dance and drama, refers 
to four schools of dance: Avanti, Dakshinatya, Panchall and Odra 
Magadhi. Since Odra referred to Orissa (Odra and Kalinga) and 
Magadha to the regions of Bihar, Bengal and Nepal, it is natural to 
expect the last named school of dance to have flourished there. But 
there is no evidence of any classical dance style in the latter region. 
On the other hand, the evidence available in Odra-Kalinga or Orissa 
is ample. Reference to dance is made in the Mahabharata of Sarala 
Dasa (15th century Oriya poet), in the Dandi Ramayana of Balarama 
Dasa (16th century), Kavi Kalpadruma of Jadumani Routray (17th 
century), although in these works there is no specific mention of Odissi 
as such. But when we juxtapose the archaeological evidence with 
these references, we can be sure that the Odissi style was in their 
mind. This belief is strengthened by an elaborate treatise on Odissi 
entitled Abhinaya Chandrika by Maheswar Mohapatra (15th century). 
If the dance style had not become crystalised by then such an 
account of the style would not have been possible. 

Odissi dance had, behind it, the sanction of classical 
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authority and it was characterised by lyricism, grace, delicacy and 
poise. The stress on poses or ‘bhangis’ brought out the peculiarity of 
the tribhanga and chauka poses as already mentioned, which are 
central to this style. Because of its lyricism Odissi 1s predominantly 
groverned by ‘lasya’ although there is ample evidence of the ‘tandava’ 
style being a part of it. If one compares Odissi with the other main 
styles of classical Indian dance, i.e., Bharatanatyam, Manipuri, 
Kathakali and Kathak, one can easily notice the different types of 
foot movement or ‘padabheda’, the different kinds of steps, or ‘chart’, 
the manner of moving on the stage, or ‘bhumi’ and the “bhangis’ or 
poses. So far as the ‘mudras’ (gesture of the hand) are concerned, 
although they follow the prescription of authors like Bharata, 
Nandikeswara, Sarangadev, Dhananjaya and others, Odissi has tried 
to confine itself to selected items and has devised some which are 
peculiar to Odissi as can be seen from the explications of Maheswar 
Mohapatra in Abhinaya Chandrika, e.g. “danda’, ‘sarpa’, ‘balaya’, 
‘prabodhika’, ‘shukachanchw’, ‘lolita’, ‘virodha’, ‘tambul’, “bastra’, 
‘chaturmukha’, and ‘chatura’. Odissi lays considerable stress on the 
basic ‘mudras’ unlike the other schools of dance and that is 
responsible for the intellectual and emotional complexity of the style. 
Each pose becomes an image, an emotional and intellectual complex 
on an instant of time, to quote Ezra Pound. But the image is at the 
same time linked with an auditory level, i.e. the music, which when 
added to the ‘abhinaya’ or mime (usually based on a well known 
story or legend rendered into a rich literary form by a writer like 
Jayadeva, Upendra Bhanja, Dinakrishna, Kavisurya or Gopalkrishna) 
compresses the span of time and creates an evocative atmosphere 
par excellence. It is here that ancient people show how a classical 
form can be made popular and how by such means a cultural tradi- 
tion instead of being esoteric or high-brow can be responded to by 
the average audience. 

As mentioned earlier, the basic postures in Oidissi are the 
‘tribhanga’ and the ‘chouka’. The tribhanga is a static posture and 
not a dynamic movement. It is remarkable because of its 
proportionate and measured distribution of weight along a given axis. 
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Controlled mass distribution is its catchet as opposed toa languishing 
excess that contorts the figure in opposition to the very basic 
principle of this classical art. Chouka in Oriya means a square and 
this position derives its nomenclature from the pose resembling a 
square. The chouka is also a position of veneration before Lord 
Jagannatha and hence the hands take up a stance imitative of his. 
Unlike the tribhanga the chouka is fluid and the dancer executes 
many movements from this position. This attraction of Odissi lies in 
the dancer’s performine a ‘bhramari’ or pirouette maintaining the 
chouka level and not rising up. 

“Vegini’ is a movement that is intrinsic to the Odissi style. It 
is controlled and smooth and impressive when done with gravity. The 
accompanying movement of the head is likewise subtle and liquid. If 
overdone, however, the movement dwindles into the realm of the 
ludicrous and is positively jarring. It is important for the dancer to 
hold a straight back position and not bend forward as is the prevalent 
practice in the day. 

‘Mudras’ in Odissi are derived from the Natya Shastra and 
the Abhinaya Darpan. Most of them correspond to those in 
Bharatanatyam with one albeit a vital difference. There is a 
relaxation in the tone of the mudra that is easily discernible in temple 
sculpture. It is a marked softness but the clarity of the outline holds. 
The important feature is the tradition of one mudra to another which 
is circular and often involves a rotatory movement at the wrist. 

Eye-movement in Odissi is lucid and marked. It is regret- 
table that today excessive flashing and cornerwise movement give it 
an altogether reprehensible come hither look that is more in 
consonance with the tawdry dance one sees in films than with 
Classical dance. 

The Odissi walk is sinuous and serpentine. The commonest 
walk is the ‘sarpagati’, where the torso sways from side to side but 
the hip does not. There are no jerks, no abrupt cataclysmic changes 
of level. 

Odissi costume and jewellery have their special features 
and blend with the grace and beauty of the form. The ornaments 
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worn by the dancer can be seen in the figures carved in the temples. 
The ensemble is rich and varied and the dancer is covered from 
head to foot by jewellery typical of Orissa. For example, the belt 
worn by the dancer is known as ‘benga patia’ (frog-mouthed). 
Likewise the omaments on the arms and wrists and those worn on 
the necks and ears in their traditional shapes are typical of Orissa, 
specially the filigree jewellery. 

When one comes to the issue of Odissi music, one is 
confronted with a controversial scene. Odissi music is classical. The 
gamaks move, like the dance, in circular motion. There are a host of 
treatises outlining the inherent characteristics of this music. That this 
music has character and quality of its own can hardly by denied. 
Traditional ragas exist with names of their own. For example, 
‘Vajrakanti’ is the counterpart of Odissi music of the Hindusthani 
‘Bhimpalasi’ or South Indian ‘Aberi’. ‘Chokhi’ is a raga that exists 
only in Odissi music. 

The traditional Odissi repertoire consists of five (or six) 
numbers. ‘Mangalacharana’ is the invocation wherein the dancer 
makes an offering of flowers to the Lord (‘pushpanjali’); does a 
‘bumi-pranam’ which is a request for pardon, so to speak, from the 
Mother Earth for taking the liberty of treading on her (this 
corresponds to the ‘namaskaram’ afore the ‘alarippu’ in 
Baratanatyam); does a ‘vandana’ or a hymn in praise of a god from 
the Hindu pantheon and the number is rounded off with a ‘trikhandi’ 
or tripartite pranam to the Lord, the Guru and the audience. 

‘Batu’ is the second item and consists of pure ‘nritta’ in 
devotion to Shiva as Batuka Bhairava invoking his protection. It has 
tantric roots and is a relatively difficult item to perform. It is 
characterised by its eye-catching postures depicting the playing of 
the musical instruments, which are traditional accompaniments to 
Odissi dance : the veena, the flute (venu), the drum (mardala), the 
cymbals (manjira). It is not accompained by songs but by refrains of 
rhythmic syllables. The item ends in very fast movements. 

‘Pallavi’, literally elaboration, means elucidation of a given 
movement in terms of both music and dance. The vital interplay 
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between both comes to the fore in this item in a series of lagato 
movements that demarcate the peculiarities of Odissi. It is here that 
the catchy off-beat pattern, so vital to the Odissi rhythm system, is 
given the place it deserves. Whereas the traditional pallavi commenced 
with ‘shloka’ that extolled and outlined the nuances of the raga that it 
was composed in, later-day compositions by contemporary gurus have 
done away with this shloka. 

‘Abhinaya’ as defined by the Natya Shastra, literally means a 
drawing (of the audience in this case) towards the dancer. The 
dancer’s tools are mime, expression of emotion, mood and the subtle 
inflexions of feeling that are archetypes in human life. ‘Bhava’ is of 
paramount importance in Odissi; much more than the pure nritta 
element, which though arresting, is only secondary. Maheswar 
Mohapatra’s Abhinaya Chandrika, referred to earlier, an invaluable 
and indispensable treatise on Odissi, spells out the prime importance 
of ‘abhinaya’ in Odissi. Two quotations from the book outlining the 
place of abhinaya run thus: 

“Udradeshe Sadashreshtha nrityabinaya prkniya”’. 

(Bhavaknabda, 2nd Stavaka) 

“Bhavamsandarshayet nityam Sadanga angabhavana 

Vinasadanga jnanena nityam deshi sajayate”. 

(Bhavaknabda, 2nd Stavaka) 
The usual Odissi Abhinaya is on the Krishna theme, either from Oriya 
poetry or Jayadeva’s Geetagovinda. 

Normally the ‘Dasavatara’ (or the ten incarnations of Vishnu) 
is included in the traditional Odissi repertoire. This reflects the later 
dominant theme of Krishna in Odissi dance under the influence of a 
large body of medieval Oriya literature on this theme. The 
composition of the famous poet Jayadeva, from the Geetagovinda on 
this theme is the one which is usually choreographed though 
compositions by other poets on this theme are not lacking. 

‘Moksha’ is the concluding itent of the Odissi repertoire. The 
Sanskrit word, ‘moksha’, means libera ic + and is obviously connected 
with the four-fold goal of life aim: ‘artha’, ‘kama’, ‘moksha’. 
This fact establishes th~: the ulumate meaning of art in the Indian 
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tradition is spiritual. It is, like ‘Batu’, an item of pure dance, and an 
example of the dancer’s mastery over the different poses and pat- 
terns which are evoked by the utterance of certain rhythmic words. 

The present vogue of Odissi both in India and abroad is a 
welcome evidence of the strength, beauty and meaningfulness of this 
dance, which was really speaking, revived in the early fifties through 
the efforts of Kala Vikas Kendra at Cuttack and its patrons and 
office-bearers like Prof. Bama Charan Das, Prof. Sadasiv Mishra, 
Prof. Bidhubhusan Das, Sri Harihar Mishra and others all of whom 
lent support through its zealous secretary Babulal Doshi. The 
authentic and authoritative support for this came from a host of 
devotees and connoisseurs of this form including late Kavichandra 
Kalicharan Patnaik who had devoted a life-time study of Odissi dance 
and music and had collected a wealth of evidence. On the basis of 
such efforts, it was decided by Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, to 
enter this as an item of classical dance for the Youth Festival in Delhi 
in 1954. It was presented by Kumari Priyambada Mohanty and later 
by Kuman Bandana Das. This brought Odissi to the national scene 
and although not accepted as a classical form then, it attracted the 
attention of scholars like late Charles Fabri, who were deeply 
impressed by the rich potentiality of the form. Fabri wrote 
extensively about it to attract the attention of the audience at the 
national level. Since then Odissi has produced eminent dance-gurus 
like Kelucharan Mohapatra (who was originally a member of the 
troupe of Kalicharan Pattanaik), Deba Prasad Das and Pankaj Charan 
Das etc. and dancers like Priyambada Mohanty, Sonal Mansingh, 
Sanjukta Panigrahi and others. It is because of their contribution that 
Odissi has attained international fame attracting students from 
different countries abroad to its study and practice. 

When placed in this perspective it will be obvious that the 
highest development of Odissi occurred between 1955-70 with 
innovations and experiments carried on by the above- named gurus 
and performers. A period of stasis seems to have set in after that 
owing to the lack of sufficient inventive impetus by the gurus and the 
institutions where instructiv: is imparted. The Odissi repertoire 
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requires expansion and elaboration. It is known to scholars that an 
item known as ‘Shabda Swarapata’ has been lost from the current 
repertoire of Odissi although it is mentioned by Chatura Damodara in 
Sangeeta Darpan. There are other items which are not long in vogue. 
This means that sufficient academic effort has not been forthcoming 
in the state and it is high time that the Cultural Affairs Department of 
the State becomes alive to this issue. 

Culture is a difficult and complex activity. We live in an age 
of disintegration and anxiety and the meaning of culture, as John 
Cowper Powys tells us, cannot be realised by rote file work. It is the 
perception of life on a different plane- different from the life of 
‘telegrams and anger’. The future of Odissi is immense and it can be 
a cultural communication with the West. Witnessing the dance of the 
present writer at Brussels, Le Soir observed that this style of dancing 
could evoke a greater response from the Western audience than any 
other form of classical Indian dance. That is a challenge which 
requires a collective response from everybody, both private and pub- 
lic, governmental and non-governmental, and this response has to be 
backed by necessary hard work by way of research and experiment. 


oo00 
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THE PERENNIAL QUEST : 
RELIGION OF ORISSA 


Bidhubhusan Das 


The search for the salvation of the soul has been a 
continued preoccupation of the Hindus from very ancient 
times. The Vedas prescribed the Varnashrams to strike a 
harmony amongst the diverse desires and aspirations of man, 
a harmony between material and spiritual ends. This quest 
has had its ups and downs no doubt as different religions have 
appeared in India as well as in Orissa in different times, viz 
Brahminism, Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Islam, 
Christianity and Nath Dharma. Orissa has a unique 
distinction of acting as a confluence of these dive rse faiths. 
It is here that one can witness vividly how religion has evolved 
from animism, nature worship, shamanism, ancestor worship 
and fetishism as prevailing among the Adivasis, to the highly 
evolved forms of religion like Brahminism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism with philosophical systems of a high 
order to back them up. The synthesis and harmony of the 
different types of Brahminic worship-Vaishnav, Saivite, Shakta, 
Ganapatya and Soura are all to be found in the great and grand 
temple of Jagannath whose origin goes back to a tribal 
worship of a ‘wood-god’ Around him revolves the entire 
cultural milieu of Orissa. Religion and culture cannot be 
separated in a land which claims to celebrate ‘thirteen 
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festivals in twelve months’. The life giving stream of religion 
has flowed past the rise and fall of empires producing and 
nourishing the sublime virtues of love, tolerance and 
compassion. . 

The religion of the Aryans known as Sanatana Dharma 
originated in the Vedas and spread to Utkal, which in course 
of time came to be held in high reverence as the land of the 
gods or Deva Bhumi. Around the 5th century B.C. the Nandas 
stabilised Brahminic settlements in the coastal region and the 
13th Ashokan edict shows that before the invasion of Kalinga 
by Ashoka and his conversion to Buddhism, that religion had 
spread swiftly in Orissa and continued to hold its power till 
the reign of Kharavela who was a Jain and propagated the 
religion as seen from the Hathigumpha inscription. These 
ancient religions of Orissa, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, 
seem to have co-existed peacefully with varying fortunes. It 
is interesting to know that the royal ceremonies of Ashok and 
Kharavela were performed according to the Vedic rites 
although they were Buddhist and Jain respectively. The 
revival of Vedic religion after the waning of Buddhism and 
Jainism brought in wide assimilative powers for it and as a 
result Bhagabata, Shaiva, Sakta, Ganapatya and Soura 
religious sects, all enfolded Hinduism; and the deities like 
Vasudeva, Narayana, Shiva, Shakti and Surya were included 
in its pantheon. Brahminism seems to have flourished in Orissa 
under the Mathara rulers between the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D. The Vasistha rulers, too, subscribed to that faith. The 
Sailodbhava rulers made arrangements for the study of the 
Vedic lore and an Aswamedha sacrifice was performed by 
Madhav Varman. In the time of the Keshari rulers Sahivism 
gained importance. Yajati Keshari, to preserve the sanctity 
and purity of Brahminism, brought Aryan Brahmins from 
Kanyakubja (Kanuj) and settled them at Jajpur in Orissa, which 
became a famous site for the performance of ancestral 
funeral rites. 
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There are indications that the 23rd Tirthankar, 
Parsvanath Swami, preached Jainism in Kalinga in the 7th 
century B.C. and king Karnataka was converted by him. The 
king built ‘Kafakanda Vihar’ for the propagation of Jainism 
and installed in it the image of the 2nd Tirthankar, Ajitnath. 
The Jain preacher Mahavir Swami visited Kalinga in the 6th 
century B.C. to propagate the reformed version of Jainism 
and installed the Vijaya Chakra on the Kumari (Udayagiri) 
hill, which became a famous pilgrimage centre along with 
Pithunda Nagar where the image of Rishabhanath was installed 
after consecration. Jainism seems to have reached its 
high-water mark during the reign of Emperor Kharavela who 
made Jainism the state religion. He, after his conquest of 
Magadha, brought back to Kalinga the seat or image of Kalinga 
Jina that had been carried away by Mahapadma Nanda after 
his conquest of Orissa three hundred years before. His 
patronage of Jainism is seen from the beautiful caves that he 
carved out from the rocks on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
hills. The Khandagiri caves were used as places of worship 
while those on Udayagiri were used for the accommodation 
of saints, monks and ascetics. The Hathi Gumpha cave 
inscription bears testimony to this royal patronage and to the 
liberalism of the emperor who, though himself of the 
Svetambara sect, showed due honour and respect to the 
Digambar sect. The influence of Jainism on culture can be 
well imagined from the stress on such virtues as kindness and 
compassion, charity and service to humanity-a stress that 
enlarged the human aspects of religion in Kalinga. Jainism 
declined after Kharavela with a short spell of importance 
during the reign of the Murunda rulers in Kalinga especially 
under Dharma Damodar. The queen of the Sailodhava king 
Dharmaraja II, Kalyani Devi, was a patron of Jainism, During 
the Teigns of the Bhojas and some dynasties in the medieval 
period, Jainism seems to have revived for which the 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves were left in tact. The 
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historical-cum-archaeological evidence that is available from 
different parts of the State e.g. Anandapur, (Keonjhar), 
Chhatia, Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri, Choudwar, Athgarh, Tigiria, 
Badamba, Banki and Jajpur (Cuttack), Khiching and its 
environs (Mayurbhanj), Ghumusar (Ganjam) and 
Nawarangapur (Koraput), Kupari and Charampa (Balasore) 
shows that Jainism had a wide influence. As a result of this 
interaction, according to some scholars, the throne of 
Jagannath is most probably the throne that had been taken 
away by Mahapadma Nanda and restored by Kharavela. 
Buddhism seems to have a wider sway in Orissa. It 
was from Orissa that the two merchants, Tapasu and Bhallika, 
spread the message of the Buddha in Kalinga, and two tribes, 
Vass and Bhanja were converted to Buddhism and made 
efforts for its propagation. It is believed from legends that a 
mendicant or Bhikshu named Kshama retrieved a tooth of the 
Buddha from the pyre and gave it to the Kalinga king 
Brahmadatta who built a chaitya and named the place as 
Dantapura. In the history of Buddhism in India the Kalinga 
war of 32] BC is one of the most memorable events since the 
scene of massacre and carnage there resulted in a profound 
change in Ashoka’s heart culminating in his conversion to 
Buddhism to eschew violence, on the realization that the 
victory of the sword was not genuine. Thus the terrible 
Chandashoka was transformed into the compassionate 
Dharmashoka. Under Asoka’s patronage Buddhism spread 
swiftly over the world from Greece to Ceylon. Tissa, the 
brother of Ashoka, spent his last years in Kalinga and 
Bhojakagiri Vihar became the residence of Dharmarakshita, 
the teacher of Tissa, from where he transmitted the doctrines 
of Buddhism and inspired the people of Kalinga. His 
distinguished disciple Dhitak Kumar, came to Kalinga to 
establish the foundation of the Sravastivada school of 
Buddhism which received wide acceptance and Kalinga turned 
out to be one of its principal centres. In order to make tt a 
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mass religion the followers of this school admitted common 
people into its fold and in the process transformed Buddha 
into an omnipotent, omniscient super human being. Aste 
Sahasrika, the earliest Prajnaparamita literature, was 
prepared in Orissa leading to the development of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism in Orissa. It did not, however, displace 
the Hinayana school which had influenced the life of the Oriya 
people after the construction of the chaitya at Dantapur to 
preserve the sacred tooth-relic. Guhasiva, the king of Kalinga 
in the 3rd century AD had become a Buddhist, and he sent 
the relic to Ceylon for its safe preservation. 

The Gupta dynasty which came into power after 
Kharavela patronised Vaishnavism for sometime. Between the 
4th and 5th centuries AD Vaishnavism seems to have gained 
in importance under the Mathara dynasty. In the Prachi 
Valley large-sized images of Vishnu are found in the 
Sobhaneswara and Somanatha temples. The worship of 
Narayana and Madhava is very old in these parts. Other 
Vaishnava deities like Rama, Lakshmi Narayana, Durga 
Madhava were also worshipped in this period. 

The Vasisthas who came after the Matharas were at 
first followers of Brahminism but subsequently turned to 
Shaivism. The Sailodbhavas who succeeded them were 
Buddhists who took Buddhism to the south-east Asian 
countries along with Orissan art and culture. Sasanka who 
conquered Kangoda was, however, an opponent of Buddhism 
which, as a result, disappeared from Kangoda although it 
Survived in the Kalinga region where Puspagiri became 
famous as one of the great centres of Hinayana Buddhism as 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang who found it 
to be a center for both Hinayana and Mahayan Buddhism. 
The wide influence of Buddhism between the lst and 7th 
centuries AD on the religious and spiritual life of Orissa is 
evident from the literature, art, architecture, sculpture and 
philosophy of the period. To this efflorscene of Mahayana 
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Buddhism, the contribution of Orissa can be judged from the 
flourishing centres at Parimalagiri, Surabhagiri, Bhorsila, 
Tamralipi and Chelitola. The great Madhyamika philosopher 
Nagarjuna is supposed to have lived on the Harisankar- 
Nrusinghanath hills (Bolangir district); Surabhagiri. is identi- 
fied as the Dhauli hill at Bhubaneswar where the philosopher 
Acharya Sarvagami had his vihara for the teaching of 
Yogachara. The philosopher Dingnaga, the founder of 
Buddhistic logic, is believed to have lived at Bhorsila which is 
imagined by some to be Delang (Puri). The ultimate 
development of this logic was achieved by Acharya 
Dharmakirti who lived in the Ganjam district. 

The greatest centres of the Yogachara school, 
however, was Lalitgiri (Jajpur), and the archaeological 
excavations there as also at Udayagiri, have proved beyond 
doubt that it must have been a great flourishing centre of 
Buddhism of the Hinayana, Madhyamika and Yogachara 
schools. Tantric Buddhism seems to have evolved from 
Yogachara school. Acharya Pitupada, (800-900 AD) achieved 
a great reputation as scholar and saint at Ratnagiri and 
promulgated Kalachakrayana, a new vehicle of Buddhism. By 
the 7th century AD Tantric Buddhism made its appearance 
and in the 8th century, King Indrabhuti of Sambalpur purified 
Tantric Buddhism and introduced it as Vajrayana which is 
supposed to have travelled to the remaining parts of the 
country and Tibet. Vajrayana was changed to Sahajayana by 
Lakshminkara, the princess of Sonepur and sister of [drabhuti. 
It is believed that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava 
went to Tibet from Orissa to propagate Vajrayana Buddhism. 

In the 8th century Brahminism gained ground during 
the rule of the Keshari dynasty. The rulers were Saivites but 
they did not create any difficulty in the spread of either 
Buddhism or Vaishnavism. In the 9th century the great 
Sankaracharya came to Orissa to spread Saivism and 
established the Govardhanamath tmonastery) for the purpose. 
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The Ganga rulers who succeeded the Kesharis were 
responsible for the growth and expansion of Vaishnavism in 
Orissa which exihibited certain specialities. Between 1122 to 
1157 A.D. Ramanuja made his contribution to this expansion 
by interpreting Jagannath as an incarnation of Vishnu. Jayadev, 
the great Sanskrit poet, wrote devotional poetry dealing with 
the love of Radha and Krishna in the Geetagovinda. 
Narasingha Murari, Narahari Tirtha and Madhyacharya, un- 
der the patronage of the Ganga rulers, strengthened the 
Vaishnava faith in Orissa between the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries. 

It is, however, with the founding of the Solar dynasty 
in Orissa in the 15th century that the highest manifestations 
of religion, culture, art and literature were witnessed, that 
golden age being ushered in by the great monarch and 
conqueror Kapilendra Dev who had an unflinching faith in 
Lord Jagannath. He spared no efforts to strengthen and 
disseminate the cult of Jagannath which got a fillip with the 
visit of Sri Chaitanya who propagated Suddha Bhakti or pure 
love for God. Roy Ramananda, the Viceroy of King 
Prataparudra in the South, was deeply influenced by the 
preachings of Chaitanya. The Panchasakha poets—Jagannath, 
Balaram, Achyutananda, Ananta and Yasobanta—propounded 
the doctrine of Jnanamisra bhakti, and Yogamisra bhakti or 
devotion that was based upon knowledge and yoga. It involved 
the examination of all scriptures, all religious doctrines and 
practices, and they came to adore Jagannath, not Radha- 
Krishna whom Chaitanya and his followers worshipped. The 
work of the Panchasakha was responsible for the 
exclusiveness of Orissan Vaishnavism in which Jagannath not 
only forms the central figure but is also regarded as the 
ultimate Brahman, and Krishna is believed to be an 
incarnation of Vishnu. The love of Radha Krishna was, 
therefore, interpreted as a union of souls or spirit rather than 
of bodies. This interpretation of Vaishnavism, in spite of its 
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acceptance of the physical, aimed at the realisation of the 
attributeless Brahman, its non-duality. The aim of the 
Panchasakha poets was to realize the form of the formless 
and so they have described Jagannath as the great void, 
Sunyabrahma, a concept that has close similarity with the 
Vajrayana conception of the ultimate reality and the tenets of 
the Nathas. The meditation of the void is stressed by both. 
The conception of the microcosm-macrocosm or 
Pindabrahmanda spread far and wide and held its power over 
the minds of the masses, with the result that when Orissa was 
invaded by the Muslims, though shaken by their depradations, 
the cult of Jagannath remained unaffected. Later during the 
Mughal rule, saints like Kabir attempted to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between the Hindu and Muslim religions. The wor- 
ship of Satyapir is done by both the communities in Orissa. 

The later developments of the Muslim rule can be seen 
in the mosques established in the State. With the coming of 
the British, Christianity also came to Orissa but it has remained 
a minority religion. 

The dominance of the cult of Jagannath in Orissa is a 
part of its cultural life. Jagannath has been regarded as the 
supreme Lord of the Universe and he appears as Purushottama 
at Puri enacting universal love and friendship, and the 
interpretations given of the three deities by devotees and 
scholars, take us to an amazing ambience of faith, devotion 
and mysticism which can be traced back to the worship of 
Jagannath by the Savara tribal chief Viswavasu, and hence 
he was a ‘wood god’ in the beginning. Another interpretation 
relates the three deities to the Buddhistic trinity of ‘Buddha’, 
‘Dhamma’ and ‘Sangha’, the three jewels, the evidence for 
which is found at Sanchi, Mathura and Bhubaneswar and the 
name Jagannath was taken from the Buddhistic Sutras. 
Accordingly Jagannath is described as an incarnation of 
Buddha. So Jagannath has been viewed not only as avatari 
Or parambrahma but also as ‘alekha niranjan’ and 
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vajrasattva, all of which go to emphasise the wonderful 
synthesis of the quintessences of different religions for which 
religious harmony has characterised the life of the Oriya 
people through the ages. In fact to understand and appreciate 
the nature and meaning of the cultural life of Orissa one has 
to go to its matrix, the cult of Jagannath, a cult that-embraces 
in it the grandeur and mystery of the irrepressible, 
inexplicable and unknown yearning of the human heart to know 
God. It is a perennial quest in all human societies. 


ood 
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THE CULT OF JAGANNATH 


Kanhu Charan Mishra 


The earliest references about Lord Jagannath are found in 
the various Puranas and other literatures of India. There are several 
copper-plate inscriptions which established the idea of Lord Jagannath 
as a paramount deity of the entire country. The concept of Jagannath 
is not confined to Hinduism only but also extends to both Jainism and 
Buddhism. The late Pandit Nilakantha Das suggested that Jagannath 
cult is primarily a Jain cult. He is of the view that, “rites and rituals 
connected with the Lord are undoubtedly non-Vedic”. He is of the 
opinion that the three main images of Jagannath, Balabhadra, and 
Subhadra collectively stand for the Jain Trinity of Samyak Jnana, 
Samyak Charitra and Samyak Drusti. But he has not cited sufficient 
conclusive details in support of his thesis. His contention of the spirit 
of tolerance, the absence of caste distinction, the Kalpabata, the belief 
in Kaivalya Mukti and certain other common features of the Jaina 
cult are not sufficient to establish the idea that Jagannath was 
pre-eminently a Jaina deity. There are other scholars who suggest 
that Jagannath is of Vedic origin, but they do not offer sufficient grounds 
for their reasoning. The Rigveda and Atharva Veda have few 
references about the divine Daru which has been identified in course 
of time with Jagannath. But these references are not sufficient to 
establish Jaganath as a Vedic deity. The interpretation of Sayanacharya 
of the 13th century in this regard needs further research, and 
elaborate attempts in creating a history with regard to the building 
and consecration of the temple have introduced Indradyumna as a 
great devotee for the first time in Puranic literature. 
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In the different traditions that have evolved about the Deity, 
the name of Indradyumna is common. In the Mahabharata, 
Indradyumna has been described as a powerful and pious king. The 
name of Indradyumna is further associated with ihe Indradyumna 
Sarovara (tank) of Puri. The name Indradyumna is also found in 
several other writings. This gives an impression that either Indradyumna 
was a very important and powerful ruler, or it might be that it was a 
title given to the powerful kings. 

Onya literature, particularly Sisu Dama Das’s Deulatola, 
accepted ‘Indradyumna as the first devotee of Lord Jagannath who 
took interest in building up a temple for the Lord. The story is 
interesting that Indradyumna was advised by Narada to invite Brahma 
(the Creator of Universe) to consecrate the temple as a sign of 
dignity. There was some delay in Brahma’s coming, and meanwhile 
ages had passed and Galamadhaba became the ruler of Onssa and 
claimed the temple as his own. The legend further continues that the 
dispute between Indradyumna and Galamadhaba was amicably settled 
and the credit of building the temple was given to Indradyumna. 

About the creation of the three deities, there are similar 
legends in various literatures of the country. To some, the idea of the 
three deities, Jagannath, Balabhadra, and Subhadra, seems to have 
come from the Buddhist traditions. According to others, there were 
three “Rastra Devatas’ (State Gods) in three different places where 
they were worshipped by Sabaras or Pulindas from time 
immemorial. Earliest reference about one of these Rastra Devatas 
can be found in the Mahendragiri as Narayana worshipped by 
Matharas: and some of the rulers of Kalinga, particularly the 
Sailodhavas, had their family deity Swayambhu on the Mahendra 
Giri, the highest mountain peak in the Andhra-Orissa border. Among 
the aboriginals of Orissa, the custom was to worship a family deity, 
village deity and a state deity or Rastra Devata. The deity that was, it 
is presumed, was transferred to Krushnagiri and again removed to 
Nilagini or Nilachala of Puri. This deity of Narayana or Sailodbhava’s 
Svaymbhu was identified as Jagannath. How exactly the change of 
place occurred needs further research. But the legends say that 
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Nilamadhava alias Jagannath was brought from the aboriginals by 
the Aryan rulers. 

The Deities which are made of wood give an indication that 
they might have been aboriginal in origin. In Southern Orissa, 
particularly among the Sabaras, the deities are made of wood. 
Jagannath whose other name is ‘Daru Brahma’ (and ‘Dar’ means 
wood), might have been a Sabara deity. The Sabaras worshipped a 
deity named Kitung who had ten synonymous. One of the names of 
this Deity Kitung was ‘jaganta’ or ‘Jaganallo’. One wonders if that 
was the original name of Lord Jagannath ! 

In Northern India among the Aryans, wood-worship is not 
completely absent or rare. But among the aboriginals, this 
wood-worship is very common. Even now, the Sabaras worship pieces 
of wood as their village deity. This practice might have started long 
ago in the areas of the Mahendragiri mountain as it is considered by 
Sabaras as their homeland. Legends say that Vidyapati was a 
Brahmin and was sent by a king of Malava to bring Nilamadhava 
from the forest. Vidyapati could manage to marry the Sabara girl 
named Lalita and brought the deity named Nilamadhava to the coastal 
area. How far this is true, is a matter of dispute. But there is a similar 
legend about the origin of Jagannath. It is said that the Lord told in 
dreams and advised the King of Orissa that He would float to the 
sea-shore as a log of wood. The king Indradyumna brought the same 
log with much dificulty, and his queen, whose name was Gundicha, 
ordered that beautiful images be made of this wood. Strangely, no 
carpenter could do the job and the king was very much worried. At 
last, Visvakarma, the divine builder, came in the guise of a carpenter 
and proceeded to make beautiful images on condition that he would 
be allowed to remain inside the temple for 21 days during which 
nobody should disturb him. This was granted. In the beginning, the 
sound of the carpenter’s tools was heard outside. But gradually this 
sound became feeble and after some time, was not heard at all. This 
was much before the target date when Gundicha, the queen, became 
extremely impatient and doubted about the life of the carpenter. She 
wanted that the door should be opened, though the king vehemently 
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opposed this. At last, the queen won, and the doors were opened. It 
was surprising that the carpenter was absent and the three 
unfinished images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra were there. 
According to Sarala Das, the famous 15th century poet of Orissa, 
these three images were of three different colours and represented 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswar. (Jagannath - Vishnu; Balabhadra - 
Siva, and Subhadra - Brahma). According to the Vaishnavas, these 
three deities were Puranic deities - Balabhadra, the elder brother of 
Jagannath known as Balarama; Subhadra, the sister of Jagannath; 
and Jagannath himself identified as Krishna. 

It is unfortunate that a deeper understanding of the Jagannath 
cult and image is still wanting. According to some writers, Jagannath 
was originally a Sun God, as Sun-worship was prevalent in the coastal 
districts of Orissa. Lord Jagannath has been described as ‘Surya 
Narayana’ (Sun God) while he is in the chariot. He combines within 
himself all the five gods (‘Pancha Devatas’) of Hinduism. But 
scholars who are prone to make Jagannath a Buddhist Deity are 
many. They attempt to establish the idea that the three Deities are 
three ‘Ratnas’ namely, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and that the 
image of Jagannath contains a relic of Lord Buddha. It is further 
argued that the car festival of Lord Jagannath resembles Buddhist 
festivals which became popular at the time of Fahien’s visit to India. 
In Buddhism, there was no caste, no sect. On the other hand, Hindu 
religion is caste-ridden. It would be possible that the 
Jagannath-culture which disowns most of caste barriers would be 
nearerto Buddhism. The concept of God is absent in it and Jagannath 
Is sometimes declared as ‘Nirakara’ (without shape). This might 
have been a reflection of the inner feelings of Buddhist’s belief in 
godhood. But the idea of Jagannath as Buddhist deity can be 
challenged on several grounds. That Buddhism is sectless appears to 
be wrong. Lord Buddha, desired to be bom in a higher-caste family 
as is cited in the Lalitavistara. Secondly, Buddhists make no 
reference about the images of Laxmi, Goddess Earth, Madhava etc. 
which are a part of seven images besides the four viz., Jagannath, 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsana. Thus the Buddhist idea of three 
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Ratnas does not stand the test of reasoning. That the idea of car 
festival as a common feature of Buddhism is also not tenable. Use of 
car or chariot was prevalent in ancient times. In Atharvaveda, there 
are references as how the gods were coming down in chariots. That 
Jagannath does not accept caste barriers is an original idea of 
Hinduism. Such references have found places in several Hindu 
Puranas. Buddhists might have been influenced by such a catholic 
Hindu practice rather than Buddhism influencing the cult of Jagannath. 

We agree that Jagannath religion is an excellent contribution 
to the various religious practices, and a splendid synthesis of diverse 
beliefs, and a-meeting place of various views of philosophy. Even 
Jainas claim that the existence of Kalpabata, Nilachakra and the affix 
‘nath’ as well as Purushottamadeva are their contributions to Jagannath 
cult. This gives an idea that Jagannath is really an institution of 
diverse religions meeting at a single point like mighty rivers meeting 
the sea. 

In our opinion, there is every probability that “God Narayana’ 
was installed on the Mahendra mountain and was worshipped by 
Marathas for a long time. It is presumed that prior to this period, the 
Sabaras worshipped some gods on this mountain whose names are 
not yet ascertained. When the Matharas came, they overpowered 
the Sabaras and took possession of their deity. The next dramatic 
change came when the Gangas arrived on the scene and began 
worshipping the deity as ‘Gokarneswara’. The Gangas were 
worshippers of Shiva and the deity was worshipped as ‘Swayambhu’” 
by Sailodbhavas prior to them. It is interesting to observe that an 
unidentified deity beginning with the Sabara-worship became 
‘Narayana’ with the Matharas, ‘Svayambhu’ with the Sailodbhava 
and ‘Gokarneswara’ with the Gangas. The Sailodbhavas were the 
worshippers of both Vishnu and Shiva and this is proved from a 
number of copper-plate-grants they have donated. In course of time, 
their attachment to Vishnu became more, and they perhaps 
worshipped the deity on the Mahendra mountain as ‘Chakradhara 
Madhava’ or ‘Bhgavan Madhava’. This is an interesting 
development which traced the metamorphosis of the deity at Mahendra 
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Giri from an unknown deity, aboriginal in origin, to Narayana or Vishnu. 
In course of time, this is supposed to have been transferred to Puri in 
a complex and mysterious manner. In this conexion, it would be 
relevant to refer to the views of late Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh that 
Jaganath of Puri was originally a Siva Lingam. 

However, his view was slightly different. He was of the 
opinion that the blue stone referring to Jagannath was nothing more 
than a Shiva Lingam. The Sabaras at Mahendra Giri wanted to 
imitate a Shiva Lingam of Shri Sailam which was an important 
religious centre on the bank of the river Krushna in Andhra Pradesh. 
This deity at Shri Sailam was pre-Vedic and had tremendous impact 
on the religious life of the entire eastern India. The Adivasis of Orissa, 
because of their proximity to Andhra Desh were influenced by this 
Shri Sailam deity and began worshipping the blue stone at Mahendra 
Giri. In course of time, this Shiva Lingam was named as Nila Madhava 
meaning Shri Krishna which ultimately referred to Narayana or 
Vishnu. This theory agrees with our thesis that in a slow and gradual 
process, the present Jagannath has emerged from the concept of 
Shiva. Acording to the tantric tradition, Bhairava is referred to Shiva. 
In a number of places, Jagannath has been named as Bhairava. The 
colour of Jagannath is another clue in this connection. The black 
colour which has been accepted in such sense of finality and its 
attributes are all embracing. It may not be out of place to refer to the 
‘black’ Jagannath containing the qualities and attributes of Shiva and 
Bhairava. 

Whatever mzy be the arguments and counter-arguments, the 
fact is unchallengeable that Purushottama Jagannath is a resultant 
composite of many divine concepts and gods. Historically, man has 
been searching avenues to express his urge for divinity, a shelter to 
take refuge and his search for an unknown where he could surrender 
himself. Purushottama has been successfully used to meet these needs 
of man. In the view of W.J. Wilkins, Jagannath is unparalleled in this 
context. Starting from a local deity of an unknown tribe in the dense 
jungles, Jagannath manifested himself as one of the greatest religious 
centres of the whole world. It has found unity in diversity. In spite of 
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heterogeneous ritualistic practices, Jagannath stands supreme. He is 
not meant only for any sect or tribe. In course of time, he became 
universal. Let alone the Buddhists and Jains worshipping Jagannath, 
even Muslims like Salabega and Haridas accepted him as the source 
of their salvation. 

The philosophy of Jagannath is one of the most difficult 
philosophies in the history of religion. In course of time, interpretation 
of Jagannath has changed according to different thinkers and 
philosophers. As with most of the oriental philosophies, the 
philosophy of Jagannath defies a definite definition. It is obvious from 
the fact that different currents of philosophy flowing through 
centuries in this continent have ultimately merged in the philosophy of 
Jagannath. Beginning from a dim historic past, the history of Jagannath 
has assimilated the essence of Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism. As 
a Jaina institution, Jagannath meant not the Lord of the Universe but 
Jagat as the universe itself. This is substantially opening a new di- 
mension in the realm of philosophy because, the cases of God being 
identified with the universe are rare. The Jainas had a special ap- 
proach towards the Lord of the universe and universe itself. In 
case of Jagannath, he represented the entire universe with all its 
attributes including the common man. The Jainas believed transmi- 
gration as a consequence of Karma and the philosophy of Jagannath 
recommended this conviction. The idea of Nirvana has found its place 
inthe —_ philosophy of Jagannath in different degrees. The philoso- 
phy of Tantra which, in course of time, became an integral part of 
Buddhism has a special place in the philosophy of Jagannath. This is 
one of the most important contributions of Yogic and tantric methods 
in expounding a philosophy of Mukti, Nirvana and Kaivalya. It is no 
secret that Vaishnavas who worship Jagannath regard the Lord as 
Buddhistic manifestation and as the ‘Boudhavatar’, the incarnation 
of Tathagata. Philosophy of Jagannath had to rejuvenate itself in dif- 
ferent directions. In course of time, Jagannath, Vishnu and Buddha 
became ultimately the highest deities of th Hindus. 

Jagannath is worshipped in four forms in his Chaturdha 
Murti. Firstly, there is Sudarsana which is a pillar with indifferent 
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colour, Balabhadra with white face, eyes and hands, Subhadra with 
the form of a woman with yellow face, eyes but no hands, and 
J agannath, with black face, with brilliant eyes and hands. Balabhadra 
is the noumenal or the transcendent, the unchangeable and the 
unqualified, the manifest, the pure form, the Sat which is pure being 
and all divine. It is the fullness of itself and by itself. The conception 
of Balabhadra is a unique one which can be described as the most 
perfect and supremely excellent. The method of understanding 
Balabhadra is pure knowledge or Sudhajnana 

In case of Jagannath, he is supremely manifest with pure 
qualities, changeable in order, qualified with diverse dimensions and 
also supramundane. The conception of Jagannath is a synthesis of 
‘Bhakti’, ‘Jnana’, ‘Prema’ and ‘Sadhana’. Centuries of intellectual 
curiosity into the purpose and manifestation of Jagannath has not yet 
found the reality of Jagannath, but on the whole, he is the supreme 
Lord of the Universe. The Gita propounds the Purushottamavada 
and makes an attempt to present Jagannath in a proper perspective. 
Even then he becomes ‘Achintya’ or incomprehensible. Very often 
logic fails, philosophy enters into abstract phrase and the philosophy 
of Jagannath epitomises itself in an abstract explanation..Subhadra is 
a mysterious deity between the two males namely Jagannath and 
Balabhadra. It is not yet certain as to why and how Subhadra could 
find a place here. But Subhadra has been accepted as a symbol of 
‘Karma’ or Action. But this Karma is not a vital Karma or that Karma 
which goes before Jnana. But it follows after Jnana and is attributed 
to it. The existence of Subhadra has been traced by many to 
Buddhist influence on Jagannath. But there are still others who 
regard Subhadra as a Hindu deity with absolute right to remain there 
by herself. However, the philosophy of Jagannath is embodied in the 
principles of mystery of measureless belief of man in the supreme 
Lord of the Universe. But the presence of Sudarsana is very strange 
and is the symbol of the unknown. It represents time and change. It is 
conected with the unchangeable and the eternal force. It could have 
been possible that Dharmachakra of Buddhism and Sudarsana of 
Jagannath had something in common. Change is the basic principle 
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of the many oriental philosophies and more so, that of Jagannath 
philosophy. It is remarkable that Sudarsana is taken to the chariots 
during the Ratha Yatra before the other three Deities. Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra symbolise the three main races of mankid, 
i.e. the black, the white and the yellow. This is a symbol of unity in the 
total mankind in the philosophy of Jagannath. 


ooo 
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ORIYA LITERARY HERITAGE: 
A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS PERCEPTION 


Jatindra Mohan Mohanty 


THE Oriya literature, particularly ancient Oriya poetry, is 
rich and varied. Beginning from early 15th century , for about 500 
years, till the end of 19th century, Oriya literature was largely a growth 
in poetry. By an estimate there used to be more than 700 poets during 
this period who lived and wrote varieties of poems and kavyas, almost 
always in musical structure and in a language and style ranging from 
contemporary local speech to learned, sophisticated language, and 
from simple narration to complicated turns of thought and 
imagination. The poets wrote in varieties of form and exhibited 
varieties of emotion, not only in the time’s scale, differing as the times 
differed , but also in any particular time and period within the 
limitation of time and place. Yet looking at it as a whole, one is amazed 
at the consistency and congruity, the extent to which certain trends 
and perceptions have provided relevance and credibility to the totality 
of sensibility and understanding. One such perception relates to 
poems of prayer and meditation and their immense structural 
flexibility, depending upon the occasion and individuals. 

Such poems were written by almost all ancient Oriya poets 
and it would be really exciting to trace how they developed through 
time. First of all, it was in the nature of direct prayer-prayer to gods 
and goddesses of Hindu pantheon, particularly the more important 
ones. These have been written, invariably in a worshipful mood, 
praising the great powers of the God or the Goddess as well as great 
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grace of divine beauty. The devotee always expresses his obeisance 
and submission and hopes to attain the purity of mind and salvation 
of spirit through his devotion . Yet, in this apparently simple structure 
there are variations, and the emotions range from simple joy and 
happiness at the thought of the God, to the feelings of prideand dignity 
because of the God’s intransigence. Differently, there is also wit, 
and a desire to mock at the God’s peculiar habits. The Gods and 
Goddesses thus worshipped, were mainly Lord Siva and Goddess 
Durga along with their many local names, as well as Rama, Krishna 
and Lord Jagannath. Lord Jagannath particularly, being the national 
deity of Orissa, has evoked a vast amount of prayerful poems and 
songs from almost every poet. 

It begins from the beginning, one can say, from Sarala Das, 
the great epic poet of the 15th century. By the poet’s own admission 
he wrote his Mahabharat under instruction from Goddess Sarala: 

The great Goddess by name Sri Sarala Chandi 

I am her son, Sarala Das, the poet 

She instructed me, the white complexioned Goddess, 

Compose the Mahabharat, and attain the Kapilas. 
Thus, the poet’s first prayer is to Goddess Sarala, which he has also 
put in at many other places of his great work. In fact the Mahabharat 
begins with a prayer to Goddess Sarala, where the poet refers to the 
Goddess’s local habitation, and narrates her great beauty and 
powers: 

Towards the north of the blue, beautiful hill, 

Along the singular river Chandrabhaga 

That flows into the sea as the old Mother Ganga, 

And the bank called Parasuram Ghata, 

And the place called Kanakabati Patna, 

And the adjoining village called Sarola - 

She sits, the Maheswari 

Called Sarala Chandi - 

The great ascetic, the great Vaishnabi, 

The holiest woman who liberally 

bestows boons to all, 
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Who fulfills everybody’s desires, 
And whose benedictions blossom 
Like flowers from stone... . 
Elsewhere in Sarala Malasri a similar meditation on the Goddess’s 
beauty and power continues: 
You are the great Yogini and incarnation 
of great wisdom. 
You ride across the sky on great tigers 
and lions, 
Your eyes bloom as flowers 
Your feet radiant like fresh lotus, 
Your body as blue as the clouds, 
You are the most beautiful , most enchanting. 
You are in one body 
and spread to many bodies, 
You are here, and spread to the 
whole sky.... 
Similarly, prayer to Lord Shiva refers to Lord’s place, that is Kasi 
(Varanasi), and to his power, beauty as well as playfulness: 
You are the Creation and the Deluge 
You destroy all 
O Lord of three worlds, 
You move on the bull 
Always out of mind, 
You are the great mendicant 
The Great Destroyer... 
One leg, four hands, three eyes, five faces 
You are the Lord of the Universe, 
Lover of Ganga... 
Your beautiful forehead glows with scarlet 
Your clothes are purple like red vermillion 
And red mandar flowers hang from your neck 
You dance all forgotten, across time, 
Uniquely, extraordinarily, 
Your ride on the bull, Oh Lord. 
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And your powers are immense, immeasurable. 
Always unbalanced, always tipsy 

Nothing touches you, O Lord, 

Always worried about others, 

Balaram Das, the 16th century great epic poet who wrote 
Ramayana, also composed many poems of devotion, including Devi 
Malsri a short, musical piece as a prayer to Goddess Durga 
highlighting the Goddess’s preference to colour, particularly red colour: 

Oh, Mother, 

Red are your weapons, your clothes, 

Your lips and eyes, 

And nail and face, 

The red vermillion on your forehead, 

And red dye on your feet... 
The poet has also few poems of prayer for Lord Jagannth, where he 
asks only for the God’s blessing : 

O, you the friend of the poor, 

My sorrows never leave me, 

If you forget me so, being such a frend, 

Who else will befriend me ?.... 

He is the poor’s friend, the great Mendicant, 

He destroys the sorrows of Yogis | 

And brings happiness to the poot.... 

O save me, Round-Eyed. 

I drown, 

Save me from this sea of life... 

Balaram’s more famous contemporary Jagannath Das who, 
wrote Bhagabat, probably the most popular book in Orissa so far, has 
interspersed prayers to Lord Jagannath in many places of his great 
work, almost always marvelling at the immense powers of the Lord, 
and the unique protection he offers to his devotees. Thus a piece 
entitled ‘I bow to thee. Lord Jagannth’ runs as follows : 

I bow to Thee, O Lord Jagannath. 
The protector of people who have no protection 
I bow to thee. O Lord Vasudeba, 
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The friend to all devotees 

I bow to thee, O Lord Hrusikesha, 

The confidant of all who believe in you 
I bow to thee, O Lord of the Universe, 
You are in all hearts 

You create all the worlds 

Again you swallow them all, 

These millions and millions of universes 
Are all within you, 

These fourteen worlds are yours 

You have created them all, 

You are the Brahma, Rudra, Vishnu, 
There is no other salvation 

Except in you. 

As has been said earlier, the habit of expressing devotion to 
gods and goddesses is almost continuous in ancient Oriya poetry. 
The trend thus begun with Sarala, Balaram and Jagannath continued 
with their contemporaries as well as with their juniors, till the end of 
the 19th century. Though most of these poems were uni- 
dimensional, that is, had the overpowering desire of devotion and 
submission, yet they had other related feelings too. Thus at an 
apparent level the divine power is admitted along with an account of 
the great beauty of the gods and goddesses. But what is implied is 
the immense joy and excitement of the devotee along with a subtle 
sense of pride that the devotee has also an identity independent of his 
ged or goddess, which might have been a gift of the god, but which 
the god should admit and respect. We have noted how Sarala’s 
intense prayer to the Goddess was direct and straight-forward. So 
also was the case when Balarama describes the Devi’s beauty or 
Jagannath bows to the Lord. But in Achyutananda, the 16th century 
poet who wrote Haribansa, there is a touch of pride, as if the poet is 
hurt at the Lord’s intransigence : 

Will there be no good, O Lord, 
Even though you are with me, so merciful! 
Is it your desire that 
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Even if I worship your lotus-feet 

I will be destroyed ! 

Oh, you love your devotees so well, 

If a slave is killed 

Why should people worship you, 

Tell me, 

Why should they call you Madhusudan. 

Probably the most well-known poet in this respect, whose 
songs of prayer have become justly famous for their fine 
compositional as well as musical values, has been Salbeg, a 17th 
century Muslim poet (father Muslim, mother a Hindu Brahmin widow). 
His songs are mostly submissions to Lord Jagannath which have on 
the one hand a simple joy and on the other a simple intensity, for 
which they have been easily appreciated by the devotees. Thus the 
Lord is praised for his great beauty : 

Look at Him behind Garuda 

See how the Lotus-face glows with beauty, 

The diamonds and gems burn like fire 

And the diamond-chain hangs from His neck. 
He is prayed to provide succor to His devotee, 

Oh, you great Rogue of the Blue Hill 

Trample my sorrows under your feet 

As you trample a forest of lotus. 
He is only for the devotee, 

You live only for your devotee 

You bear the signs of Conch and Discus 

only for him, 

He is your father, mother 

He is your friend, 

For his good alone 

You bear the names Krupasindhu— 

the Sea of Mercy. 

Therefore the devotee’s prayer to Him is not for this or that, any 
material gain or wealth, 

Oh, Lord, I don’t ask for anything, 
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I am not asking for men 

Nor I ask for wealth 

What I ask for is a cubic foot 

from the sand you love. 

My eyes don’t long for anything else 

Except to see you, 

My ears don’t receive any other sound 

Except that which tells of you. 

Dinakrushna Das, the famous poet of late 17th and early 

18th century, begins his great kavya Rasakollol, (The Waves of Rasa) 
with a prayer to Lord Jagannth that describes the Lord’s great beauty 
and charm and points out the immense joy and happiness they bring 
to the devotee : 

The lotus-face brings millions of happiness 

And the dark retina is like a bee sucking, 

The golden pendant flashes in the forehead 

And who does not tremble with happiness 

at the sight ? 

Who can describe the glory of red lips? 

The poet becomes dumb on seeing it. 
But the Lord has his own playfulness too, and the devotee feels hurt 
at the Lord’s apparent unconcern. Thus he tries to reason out in a 
bid to expose Lord’s sailings , as elsewhere, in the poet’s famous 
Artatrana Janana (The Prayer to Alleviate Suffering) : 

Oh, Lord, 

Being yourself the Lord of Sea of Mercy 

How you couldn’t have pity for a luckless man? 

Oh tell me, tell me why it happened ? 

You understand all, oh Bhabagrahi, 

I feel so strange... 

Who has all wealth 

Who is served by the Goddess of Wealth, 

On seeing whose face all sorrows vanish - 

How is it, being His slave, 

Tam a beggar, Oh Lord. 
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Oh hearing this 

People of fourteen worlds will be amazed, 
It’s not a fiction, Oh Lord, 

Oh great Lord of the Blue Hills. 

Kavisurya Baldev Rath, another major poet, of later 18th 
and early 19th century, and who excelled in writing love poems as 
well as very entertaining satiric pieces, has also some fine poems of 
prayer. Thus in one of the poems, entitled Malasri, the poet prays to 
Goddess Durga, who 1s both highly awe-inspiring as well as the source 
of bliss and benediction, and who in a great fight destroyed Evil and 
brought solace to the gods. The whole poem is a fine example of 
apt co-ordination between sense and sound. Another piece, entitled 
as Jagannath Janana (Prayer to Lord Jagannath) isa direct —sub- 
mission of the devotee to the Lord. But at the same time it has an 
implicit bantering tone which brings the submission to a larger focus 
and sharpness, as in the first stanza : 

You are the life’s friend 

Of the Princess of the Sea of Milk, 

You are the Lord of the Universe, 

And you have raised the banner of equal treatment, 

Yet, Oh, God, 

Why this partiality ? 

Somebody did something 

Which I didn’t do, 

Or somebody gave away something 

Which I didn’t give, 

Is that the reason, Oh Lord, 

Is that why I am put to such strains ? 
The poet developed this bantering, witty submission in one of his 
most famous poems, entitled Sarpa Janana (Prayer to the Snake), 
which is a prayer not to Lord Jagannath alone but to a combination of 
Jagannth, Vishnu and Krishna. The God is conceived here as a snake, 
that drinks wind, and he is reputed to be such a person who could 
destroy his own house and could kill his own kith and kin : 

Does it hurt you, O Lover of Rama? 
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Then, please, excuse me, 

Or, please, wait a while, 

] will scold you today to my heart’s content, 

Oh, Lord, Oh Lord of Mercy, Oh Jagannath, 

The wise men are afraid of you 

And call you Sea of Mercy, 

You are in fact the Great Snake of Time 

And you swallow all 

All souls, like wind, 

Oh God of Mercy! 

The poet is angry and hurt, but the anger sublimates in complete 
surrender at the end -’”Oh, Sea of Mercy, I am your slave/Know this, 
and consider...” 

As I said, the poems of prayer were many, an almost 
continuous preoccupation with ancient Oriya poets, to the extent that 
very minor poets, who were otherwise unknown, became famous by 
one or two songs of prayer. Such a person was Chandan Hajun 
(18th century) whose single poem addressed to Lord Jagnnath is one 
of the most popular jananas in Oriya. In spite of variations and 
tension which implicit emotions provide, the poems are characterized 
by a sense of strong devotion and submission to the respective gods 
and goddesses and they uphold the invisible yet intense link between 
the devotees and his God in a worshipful mood and in a mental 
condition of joy and happiness. 


II 

The second trend is different in approach and motivation. 
The poets are not much interested in particular God or Goddess and 
hence what is lacking is a worshipful mood that grows along with 
specific worship and rituals. The approach is one of meditation, 
meditating on that which cannot be easily comprehended, and yet to 
be comprehended to establish the link between the devotee and the 
divine being , and to foster a condition of complete joy and 
tranquillity. We have noted the former group as ‘janana’ or prayer to 
the Lord. The present group may be called ‘bhajana’, apparently to 
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chant the Lord’s name, but basically, to meditate upon that subtle 
divine concept that almost always passes understanding. 

As is said, the occasion is not to pray to any particular God 
or Goddess. The occasion is an experience of an undefined power, 
which the poets have variously called as Brahma (bramha) or Sunnya 
(sunnya). Such poems of prayer have symbolic suggestions, and their 
structures have elements of thought and intellect. This trend, like the 
earlier one, has been almost continuous in the ancient poetry, though 
some periods may be said to have louder expressions of this 
experience than found in other times. The 16th century was such a 
period when a powerful concentration of such poetry could be seen 
in the poems of Achyutananda, Jasobanta and Sisu Ananta. 
Subsequently, to name a few others, the trend continued in such 
poets as Nathia Lokanath (17th century) Arta Das (18th century), 
and Bahuda and Bhima Bhot, inthe 19th. The emotion is controlled 
by thought, and the poet’s main spiritual experience is expressed 
through a structure of arguments, and through images related to the 
body and different parts of the body. What the poet finds in the 
confines of the human body is only a step to move further, to a point 
where the body does not exist, and finally to an awareness where 
even ‘nothingness’ does not exist. 

Achyutananda’s poem Asunnya Hoina (Becoming Asunnya) 
is an apt example of this complex spiritual experience. The poem 
begins with a reference to asunnya which can be defined as 
“negative emptiness’, that is, where even ‘emptiness’ (sunnya) does 


not exist: 


A place was there 

it was asunnya, 

Strange to say 

Then sunnya was formed, 

And inside the sunnya 

Existed the Formless, 

And from the body of the Formless 
Grew the image of Absolute Being, 
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And from the Absolute Being 
Quivered the Sound, 
And the Sound awoke 
Along with Four Arts. 
It is the progression of experience to concrete details. But finally the 
experience goes back from where it began : 
The wind turned 
Blew upstream, 
And the spirit moved 
Back to the shining orb, 
Back to the white mark 
Where the attention was fixed, 
As the mind was merged 
The emptiness was revealed, 
As the emptiness was formed 
The negative emptiness awoke. 

This habit of linking spiritual experience with thought and 
intelligence can also be seen in another poem of Achyutananda, 
entitled Baimana Re (Oh My Crazy Mind). The poem has a number 
of incongruous and apparently opposite elements : 

The new-moon night has the moon with sixteen parts, 
And the moon mises every night, every day, 

The lamp burns day and night 

And the fortynine winds blow 

And kindle the lamp, 


The swan swims in the stream’s gorge 

The deer sleeps on fathomless water, 

The four clouds joined and poured 

And poured incessantly 

And the crops dried up in complete drought. 
Apparently these are opposed to each other, that is, the new-moon 
night and the moon, the stormy wind and the burning lamp, and so 
also the rain and the drought cannot remain together. Therefore to 
sce them together is an absurd idea. But this is only one way of 
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looking at the situation. There is another way, and whatever appear 
to us as incongruous in fact get joined up at a deeper level, and the 
poem’s orientation is to move from incongruous and incompatible 
towards a realization of congruity and compatibility. Thus the poet’s 
initial advice : 

Oh, my crazy mind 

Spell whatever can’t be spelt, 
has been transformed into a higher and deeper spiritual understand- 
ing, 

The temple has risen in emptiness 

The temple stands on water— 

What a temple the sculptor has carved! 

It has no doors, 

And yet you can see the Lord. 

But Achyutananda was not a lone figure in this respect, 
though he was one of the most important, In fact his poetic attitude 
was influenced by the inherent attitudes of the Bhakti literature of 
contemporary Orissa. As_ has been noted, similar attitudes can be 
seen in the poetry of Achyutananda’s contemporaries, such as 
Jasobanta and Sisu Ananta. Jasobanta’s poem, for example Thula 
Sunnya Nahin (No Fixed Emptiness), has developed over a number of 
negative points : 

He hasn’t any fixed emptiness 

He shines in Nameless, 

He hasn’t any leg or hand, 

He exists in undefined, 

He has no body 

He lives in bodilessness, 

He is not worshipped 

He never does any work 

He has no habit 

He is invisible. 
This is one level. One may define it as a ‘physical’ condition, which is 
expressed in the apparent meaning ot word and sound, and ina 
way confined to that meaning. But differently with respect to 
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implicit suggestiveness, this is not just a negative formulation. This 
is a complex spiritual awareness that has no body or shape, not in 
portions, and which cannot be expressed in language. Hence the 
awareness is one of affirmation, and the spiritual elements end in 
the subtle mystic perception - “He shines in Nameless” “He is 
fixed and shapeless” “No movement/Neither wind, nor sun nor 
moon” “It is not spoken/It is unspoken, innumerable” etc. 

A similar perception can be noted in Sisu Ananta too. For 
example in a poem such as Abana Akhyara Japa (Meditate on the 
Unspelt Word) mystic feelings have been expressed not through any 
relative complication of emotions, but through the discipline of Yogic 
exercises: 

The lips and teeth shouldn’t move 

The throat and head shouldn’t shiver 

No rituals, no hymns, no worship 

and perceive the Absolute Being... 
and at the supreme stage of experience the perception of Ultimate 
Beauty is not something fleeting, it is real and seen through the 
symbols of Radha and Krishna: 

Look at the Lotus of thousand petals 

It is Kanaha, the son of Nanda, 

On his left is the daughter of King Bhanu 

And she glitters like lightening. 

For about 300 years the spiritual experience of Achytananda, 
Jasobanta and Sisu Ananta flowed as a strong under-current in 
ancient Oriya poetry and continued to sustain and fertilize it. 
Innumerable poets drew inspiraion from Achyutananda etc. and 
shaped their attitudes and motives accordingly. But it was not until 
the later part of the 19th century that the whole trend surfaced once 
again, and that too, in the poetry of a very powerful poet 
(incidentally, a blind, tribal poet) Bhima Bhoi. In Bhoi’s poetry an 
intense spiritual experience has joined with an extremely subtle 
mystical perception, and both have sublimated in the visualization of a 
‘shapeless’ Absolute Being. 


Some of the titles of Bhoi’s poems are revealing. They are, 
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for example, in English translation, “The Unspelt Wind Blows’, ‘Relax 
in the Empty Temple’, “No Legs no Handa’, ‘No Shape No Form’, 
‘’Shapeless Formless’ ‘Lives in Empty Shape’, ‘Rise to Empty 
Summit’ and ‘Formless Emptiness’ etc. First of all, whatever is 
apparently impossible and unnatural, is seen in the organisation of 
experience, 
There is a shade, but no tree 
There are fruits, but no flowers and buds 
There are leaves, but no stems.... 
(Rupa Rekha Nahin) 
Or, 
There is no farmer 
Yet cultivation goes on, 
There is no house 
Yet bamboos are arranged, 
There are no sellers 
Yet the market is held, 
Nothing is being sold 
Yet the bargain continues ..... 
(Sunnya Swarupa Basi) 
Secondly, there is a feeling of something illimitable, that is, that which 
is not possible within the physical bounds : 
The unidentified wind blows day and night as one, 
Who has known him, where? 
Who has understood the beginning and the end? 
In the deep space 
On the way of Emptiness, 
The shapeless meets the Colourless, 
They went through bodies 
And universes, 
Yet no body could catch them. 
(Bahuchhi Abana Bai) 


He has no legs ne hands 
Who will catch him ? 
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You never see such being anywhere 
Such Absolute Being. 
(Bida Pani Nahin) 


He has no form 

An empty body 

And he has risen ... 

(Rupa Rekha Nahin) 

Thirdly, it is a disturbing awareness of that great grace and beauty 
possessed by illimitable , but expressed in the familiar symbols of 
common beauty, and related to the development of familiar 
consciousness : 

Beautiful in a dark colour, 

Words as sweet as the flow of nectar, 

See O’ wise men, 

The Lustre of Absolute Being around you 

And the body is won 

With mullions of luminosities. 

(Shyamala Rupabarn Sundara) 

and, 

Rise to the summit of Emptiness 

See him, the Unwritten, in his palace, 

Serve him 

He is the deliverance, 

He shines like lightening, 

Body burns in radiance 

Perpetually, forever 

The Brahma, the Absolute being. 

(Utha Sunnya Sikhra) 


Sunnya or the Zero Point is a fixed condition in the 
poetic-consciousness of the poet. But it is also an ever-evolving 
process, and by slow degrees it becomes a complete conclusion. It is 
that primordial source from where all streams of life emerge, and to 
which they return at the end. Differently speaking, Sunnya, so far it 
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represents the process of life, is like a circle that has no beginning, no 
end, and its movement 1s controlled by itself. In fact, the concept of 
Sunnya in Bhima Bhoi is a complex spiritual experience, not to be 
assessed by normal human activities, and to that extent not to be 
visualized but to be perceived. Yet in a way it is an usual and natural 
consequence of the process of life with which it is linked and to 
which it provides a radiance and glow. Therefore, at one level, the 
poet could describe it in familiar terms, detailing out the various steps, 
like giving an account of something somewhere. Thus the poem 
Anadi Mandalaru (From The Primordial Orbit): 

From the primordial Circle all moved, 

From the Formless, in the name of Brahma, 

In the vast empty space 

Only one Brahma, the Complete, the Master, 

And nothing was seen, no form, no shape, 

From Unspelt, Unwritten was born Wilderness 

From Wilderness was born Unnamed, Unspoken 

From Unnamed was born Collective Division, 

From Division was born the first Sound, 

From the Sound was bor creative Omkara, 

All went upstream 

Settled in Sunny 

And played there. 

The trend that began with Achyutananda so powerfully and 
with so much of force, after about 300 years found in Bhima Bhoi its 
greatest exponent. What was important in these poems of 
meditation was their structure of wit and analysis, and coupled with 
the other poems of prayer that showed intense devotion and 
submission, they contributed, almost continuously, for about 400 years, 
from the mid-15th century till the later 19th, a rich substantiality to 
ancient Oriya literature, particularly poetry, and to that extent 
promoted the attitudes towards life which are fundamental to human 
civilization. Religious perception in ancient Oriya poetry is an 
extremely important aspect of the total literary heritage of Orissa, 
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and for this one should feel grateful to the innumerable known and 
unknown poets who lived in their different localities, many of which 
were extremely inaccessible in those days, and yet shared in the 
common atmosphere of prayer and meditation, and could create a 
commonality of religious perception, so intensely and so sincerely, 
across time, without any thought of personal name or gain. 


ooo 
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TRIBAL LITERATURE OF ORISSA 


Sitakant Mahapatra 
(1) 


The primitive poem or song is part of a complex of 
communal activities, which includes singing, dancing, religious 
celebration of social occasions. The songs., the dance and the 
relevant festivities are intimately and intergrally related. For celebrating 
each important religious festival or socio-religious ceremony, the tribals 
have an appropriate set of songs and dances. It is necessary to view 
these poem-songs as part of such a total communal activity, which is 
not true of modern poetry. 

The difficulties of recording and translating the songs are 
numerous. Firstly, the tribal is somewhat shy and withdrawn, and 
unless he is first taken into confidence , it is very difficult to get 
anything out of him, whether it is a song, a tale, or information. And 
you need all the patience in the world, the patience of a bird-watcher, 
not to try and force the pace. Slowly. by stages, through the intimacy 
and openness of your behaviours and action, you can gain his 
confidence. And once you have crossed that threshold and are 
accepted you find him so different:— so open, hospitable, friendly and 
intimate ! The songs we collected partly by recording them at the 
time of actual celebration and partly by manually taking them down 
from the singers. There was no collection of songs in a simulated 
celebration. In this work, the assistance of local people and local 
tribal leaders was invaluable. Secondly, often the younger generation 
of singers are not acquainted with the background to many songs 
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and the exact meanings of large body of allusions, references and 
images which occur in them. It is only the singers of the older 
generation who know these and could isolate the later additions or 
improvisations in an otherwise traditional song. Above all there is the 
question of language. Most tribal languages are unwritten, 
conventional from the point of view of use but fresh and inventive. 
They are also highly musical. They contain a large number of 
symbols. It is necessary to retain in translation as much as possible of 
the symbolism as it is the essence of, poetry. It is also necessary to 
preserve, as far as possible, the line-structure of the original. A lot of 
the music of the original, however, is bound to be lost for obvious 
reasons. The alliteration, the musical endings, the “meaningless’ 
refrains can scarcely be retained. Often the same set of songs were 
recorded by this author in different villages to compare variations in 
structure, substance and style. The tribal communities are 
undergoing rapid socio-economic transformation and song-structures 
and song-themes can’t remain completely isolated from these 
developments. 

The recognised performers remember the songs very well, 
particularly when they happen to be of the older generation. Most of 
the songs circulate by the process of oral transmission and their roots 
lie buried deep in the group-life of the tribes. There are no fixed song- 
makers and no attempt is made to take credit for having discovered 
or improvised any song. Most of the songs have come down from 
generations and performers learn them from their elders. The 
continuity of the old tradition is thus maintained. It is true that, over 
the years, particular songs tend to get slightly altered. This, however, 
does not happen by any conscious design. While reciting the songs, 
one or more of the performers may suddenly introduce a new phrase 
or a single word or line which is not generally in the text and the 
formal structure of the songs does not change violently with time. 

___ The poems or songs often accompany dances. The 
recitation of the words and the movement of the body are the two 
co-ordinates of the graph of socio-religious and ritual action which 
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they define and describe. Curt Sachs, the noted authority on primitive 
dance, has said that, for the primitive, dance was a means of control 
over the surroundings. This endeavour to gain control over nature 
expressed itself through a psychological process of sympathetic 
transcreation. And the transcreation was a combination of bodily 
gestures, verbal symbolism and prescribed ritual action. For example, 
the Sarhul festival of the Mundas is partly a vegetation ceremony and 
also partly a fecundity ceremony. The ceremonial bath, the stacking 
of rice in baskets and the offering of rice beer to the village ancestors 
and using some of this rice for sowing is associated with fertility. It is 
thus an invocation for good and abundant crops. It is also an 
invocation for more members in the tribe, for more sons and 
daughters. The Sarhul procession is taken out to the village Sarna, 
the village deity. The festival is celebrated by liberal drinking and 
dancing. The pattern of dancing thus gets integrally related to the text 
and meaning of the song and the rituals accompanying it. 

The anonymity of the song-makers is a notable phenomenon 
in the primitive society. The absence of a written language makes the 
process of transmission of the songs with their complex structure of 
social and communal association an amazing phenomenon. For the 
arrangement of words, the stylistic pattern and the grouping of 
images remain vitally unchanged over the years and this is largely 
because of this unwritten, oral character. “Anonymity in the present 
structure of society” , said Robert Graves, “usually implies that the 
author is ashamed of his authorship or afraid of the consequences if 
he reveals himself ; but in a primitive society, it is due to just the 
carelessness about the author’s name” This kind of ‘carelessness’ 
in inherent in the primitive mind, for what is important for him is the 
song and not the song-maker . To that extent he can be compared to 
the unknown artists, painters and sculptors, who in Konarka, in 
Khajuraho and all the world over, in sculpture, architecture and 
painting, have not left behind their names even while enriching the 
common heritage of mankind. The primitive mind does not know the 
emphasis on the ego, the ‘conceit’ of the author which the twentieth 
century has brought so much to the forefront. The lack of any per- 
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sonal aspiration and ambition for name and fame makes these songs 
so much genuine and authentic. The songs remain, the emotions 
they convey remain for the creator’s sons and daughters, and their 
offsprings after them. 

As I look back, I recollect wishfully how it all began, this 
involvement in the oral poetry of the tribes. It was a sparkling moonlit 
night in 1969 and the landscape, a lonely tribal village of Orissa lost in 
the midst of dense forest: the night of the full-moon in the month of 
Pausa (corresponding to January) and one of the most important 
festivals of the Mundas. The lonely village street near the akhra was 
gradually filling up with the villagers. In groups they came, boys and 
girls, old men and women, dressed for the dance, humming tunes in 
high spirits. It was no longer the same village I had seen in day-time 
- featureless, squalid and ordinary. It had been transformed by the 
magic touch of moonlight and the exuberance of spirit all around. 
They danced and they sang. Ancient, timeless songs. Old as the 
neighbouring hills, ancient as the moon. There were sprinklings of 
improvisations, and interpolations from the new world growing up 
around them: the world of development blocks, jeeps, village-level 
workers, of government fertilizers, insecticides and birth-control pills. 
The refrain line was “spring has come” and the following stanza’s 
first lines, were in tune with spring’s advent, “‘the koel has come”, 
“the mahul and sal flowers have come”. But in no time they added on 
to these traditional lines such as, “the babus have come”, “‘the jeeps 
have come”, etc. But these were mostly from the dancers of the 
younger generation. An old tribal sat by my side watching the dance, 
almost completely drunk, and looking very much lost. Suddenly he 
broke into song, like a winter tree coming into leaf. J can still hear the 
soft agony of that ageless voice and song. It was a part ofthat natural 
order, the lonely moonlit night of the empty mountains and-forests, 
almost the voice of night. Then I knew the tragedy inherent in the 
situation; the near-impossibility of integrating the tribal people into the 
greater society while preserving intact their cultural autonomy and 
individuality, 
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These oral poems are highly concrete in their treatment of 
themes and generally refer to some specific aspect of community 
life, its myth or symbolic structure. In a sense, the entire community 
life of the tribal is a very intense and uniform symbolic milieu. There 
is, therefore, no problem of communication, no difficulty of aesthetic 
distance that burdens so much of modern art and poetry. For the 
Oraon, the Kondh or the Parajas their myths are ever-present 
realities. Their poetry, therefore, is very much concrete. Take this 
Munda song : 

Dreaming of you in bed 

I woke and took to the road. 

Stumbling on the stone 

On the village-road I remembered 

I remembered my caste, my gotra 

And stood transfixed . 
The obstacles to love is not merely a mental block. The stone is not 
merely physical; it is mental itself. The stone marks the point where 
the remains of the ancestors lie buried, the symbol of kinship and 
gotra. So when the boy stumbles on the obstacles, it is also a mental 
block. The stone is the ancestor and thus the song expresses a very 
concrete despair. As if the stone says, “ No it cannot be” - and this 
denial may be more insistent and forceful than oral objections of 
parents in a traditional society. 

In all primitive songs words are only part of a complex 
grouping of communal activities, namely, religious or social activities 
and dances. The accompaniment of dance with regular patterns of 
body movement or mimetic gestures with supporting actions like 
clapping or stamping of feet influences the pattern of words. To this 
extent the songs which are merely the word-patterns lose something 
in standing alone without the music and the movement. In the words 
of C.M. Bowra - “The pleasure is not so complete as it might be if 
we enjoyed the whole, proper performance, but in isolation the words 
give the intellectual content of the composite unity. They take us into 
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the conscioussness of primitive man at its most excited or 
concentrated moments and they throw a light, which almost nothing 
else does, on the movements of his mind”. 

At a time when it seems to require courage to say that man 
can be happy, the life-view of these primitive communities has a 
special bearing for us. In his Introduction to The Wooden Sword, one of 
the anthologies of Munda songs, edited by this author, Professor 
Edmund Leach referred to this - “They do not seek _ consolation for 
the inevitability of decay by looking forward to a blissful rebirth in an 
imaginary other world. Renewal is here and now in this world, in the 
quickly fading blossom of the jungles and the adolescence of 
our own children”. 

Life for the primitive tribes may be cruel and hard. 
Occasions of celebration, of festivals and joy, only briefly punctuate a 
life otherwise burdened with poverty, undernourishment and 
exploitation. But still, life is looked upon as an opportunity, and all 
activity as a thanksgiving for the beauty and sacredness of nature, 
the hills and the valleys, the rustling streams and flitting butterflies. 
Many tribal songs have, no doubt, no purpose other than enjoyment, 
quite a number have an ostensible social or ritual purpose; but the 
largest number are concerned with the quest for beauty and holiness, 
of dreams and fantasies which transform the sordid ordinariness of 
daily existence into something rich and strange 


Hl 


The most fascinating aspect of tribal poems is their 
symbolism. Owen Barfield in his Poetic Diction puts forward the in- 
teresting thesis that poetic diction is nothing but the primitive _ undif- 
ferentiated state of language, when objects are identical with, and 
non-distinct from, the bundle of associations they give rise to. This 1s 
the key to the understanding of the nature of symbolism in tribal po- 
etry and its basic difference from symbolism in modern poetry. 
Basically, symbolism in modem poetry is an attempt to look for the 
unfamiliar and generalised abstractions. It tries to break the strangle- 
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hold of the referential, representational and discursive use of 
language in every day use. The world we live in is not the symbolic 
world of the primitive. It is mapped out, connected, intelligible. A 
sense of wonder and awe is discounted. For the primitive on the 
other hand, social communication is itself part of the vast symbolic 
milieu in which he swims like a fish. The strange and the unknown 
peer out of everything and language is a method of gaining some 
control and direction in such a world. In a sense the entire linguistic 
structure is symbol. This < an be illustrated by any number of poems. 
For example this Munda song: 

The mahul tree 

Full of branches and leaves 

How it made the paddy field look lovely ! 

They are cutting away the mahul tree 

You five brothers, save it, save it! 
Here the subject is not at all the ‘mahul tree’. It is the girl who has 
been given away in marniage. The village will look desolate when she 
is gone. And ‘they’ are members of the bridegroom’s party. All this is 
never stated but always understood. Further the brothers are not 
really expected to drive away the bridegroom’s party. It is only a 
mock protest, and a reference to the brother’s role as the sister’s 
defender in that society. 

In an Oraon poem oranges are very cleverly used as sex 
symbols for a girl’s breasts and the ripe, raw and half ripe described 
as being ‘too sweet’ , ‘too sour’ and ‘sweet-sour’ respectively. This 
can be compared to the Maikal Hill folk song : 

He saw ripe lemons on her tree 

How could he control his hunger ? 
In another Oraon poem: 

To a tree full of fruits 

Come birds to peck 

Crows, pigeons, doves 

And they chirp and frolic. 
The tree is the house of a man who has a number of marriageable 
daughters. The girls can also be sweet-smelling malika flowers. The 
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girls of village Diure and Surmali are, in, a Munda dance number, 
compared to ludam and champak flowers: 
How nicely they bend down 
The ludams of Diuri 
How sweetly they wave in the breeze 
The champaks of Surmali. 
When moving in a line or running in a curve 
What a necklace do they weave. 
This kind of hidden symbolism in what is called the ‘clue’ poems, is 
quite common in Mundari and Oraon folk songs but not in Kondh or 
Paraja songs. 
The following Munda poem makes an interesting use of sexual 
symbolism: 
Red alta on your feet 
Yellow turmeric on the palms 
Which alta field did you to? 
Whose turmeric field did you go to ? 
Tell me truly, dear, 
Did you enter a house of turmeric ? 
In Munda and Oraon society red is often a symbol for life, energy 
and sex. The sindur or vermillion mark on the forehead and in the 
parting of the hair is a symbol of married life. Red also stands for 
blood. Similarly, turmeric has associations with marriage and loss of 
virginity. Entering an alta field or a house of turmeric, therefore, 
suggests loss of virginity or sexual intercourse. In a Munda Poem the 
“well” is a symbol for the girl’s sex: 
There is a well at the end of the village 
Its brick walls shine and glitter 
The bucket went down and down 
The poor girl how she wept 
And wept. 
The well in tribal society is very much of a social institution. It is the 
club for the village women where they come to fetch water and 
exchange the gossip of the day. The well is a trysting place for lov- 
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ers. But it is also often used as a symbol of the female sex. A Gond 
song upbraids a girl: 

O little well, you give water, 

Your youth is past 

Think well, your youth is ended. 
While a Dhanwar song says of a girl who has come of age : 

She still 

Looks like a parrot 

But the well 

Is full of water now 


According to C. M. Bowra—“In most modern symbolism a 


symbol may indeed embody much that is important to what it 
symbolises, but it is separate from it, as the Cross embodies many 
Christian associations but is not the same as Christianity. But 
primitive symbolism asserts a real identity. The whale and the womb, 
the roots of a tree and the male member, are treated, if not as exactly 
idential, at least as different examples ofa single thing, which is both 
natural and supernatural and perfectly at home in the familiar world”. 
There are two other techniques of using symbolism which 

need to be mentioned briefly. In the first technique the comparison is 
put side by side with the statement of the song, as in the old Chinese 
poem quoted in translation by Arthur Waley in his Introduction to 
W.G Archer’s The Blue Grove: 

The pelican stays on the bridge; 

It has not wetted its beak 

That fine gentlemen 

Has not followed up his love-meeting. 
The technique can be seen in the following Oraon poem: 

When the paddy stalks are full of sap 

The grains mature and ripen, 

The pigeons come crowding. 

Ihave a grown-up daughter, 

And friends and relatives 

Even from distant villages 
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Come crowding to my house. 
In the second type the entire statement is through symbol, without 
any clue. It is only at the end of the poem that one or two lines occur 
that suggest what the symbol stands for. No parallelism is worked 
out, unlike as in the first technique. In the following Mundari poem, 
until the dire consequences are mentioned, we do not suspect that the 
“mad dark bees” are love-lorn youngmen: 

The glistening white mallika flowers 

Blossoming in your garden 

Invite the mad dark bees; 

When the flowers fade 

And the aroma is no more 

The bees will vanish; 

If they are caught send them 

To the Keonjhar cutchery. 


IV 


While analysing the symbolic structure of the tribal poems 
we will do well to remember the essential social purpose they serve. 
Since the tribal society is much more of a symbolic miliue than ours 
is, there is no hiatus between poetic symbolism and social 
communication. Verrier Elwin rightly observed : 

A symbol is the readiest cure for embarrassment, and can smooth 
over a business transaction or a hitch in one’s love-making with 
equal facility. So when emissaries go on the delicate business 
of arranging a girl’s betrothal they do not state their purpose 
directly, but say they have come for merchndise, or to quench 
their thirst for water, or seek a gourd in which to put their seed. 
Similarly, the whole intricate absorbing business of daily love is 
carried on with symbols. Women by the well ask each other, 
“Did you have your supper last night” ? “Are you weary from 
yesterday’s rice-husking ?” Men speak of digging up their fields, 
getting water from the well, entering a house. Not only the 
Solicitations of the seducer but the domestic arrangements of 
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wife and husband cannot be decently conducted without a ver- 
bal stratagem. 

In comparing Oraon love songs to Baiga love songs Archer 
says that, “if we define a love poem as the expression of rapture, 
Baiga poems are as obviously love songs as Oraon poems are not”. 
The Mundari, Kondh and Paraja love songs are real love poems in 
this sense. The Kondh love songs probe deeper as in the example 
below: 

Beloved, dear, 

How fickle, how impatient you are! 

Only the flash of a face 

A streak of lightening. 

In a moment you fade in the dark; 

The distant firefly, coming near, no more. 
A Paraja love song goes even deeper in its musing and sees love and 
death together : 

You are eternal as death 

The fear of death and your love 

As intimate neighbours 


They inhabit my dream 
and so I play with life. 

Or, 
You are the rain, the bride 
The raindrops are you 
They fill me up. 

Or 


How beautiful is the golden phasi 

Down the bridge of your nose, 

Pining for that face 

The brass string of my dung-dunga weeps 

How sweetly it rings out the agony 

The bare, naked voice of grief. 

In many of these poems one can also notice a peculiar 

obsession with the passage of time. Time is not merely a sequence of 
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seasons, or a cycle of activities; it is also life and death, pain and 
pleasure . For example: 

Asadh comes 

And how she goes! 

and where! 

Where does time go ? 

It comes only to go? 
And time is also death, its ceaseless watch on life to be captured: 

At your back 

Death watches you 

From dawn to dusk 

He keeps a watch on you. 
The Kondh poem refers to the world as a dance hall of men, a 
“dhobi-ghat”, i.e., a place where washermen wash soiled clothes. 

Life, for the Munda, Oraon, Kondh or Parayja, 1s not all dance 

and song. Dances and songs do punctuate their lives but tears lurk 
not very far behind those joyful faces. Different forms of anxiety 
obtrude. They are not merely economic or social. There are 
personal tragedies— love is not returned; a girl-friend or a wife deserts, 
naked and brutal reality threatens : 

Speak no cruel words to me 

My dear 

How my heart pines for you. 

Great is our misery ...... 

My parents have no money 

To offer as Kanyasuna 

As the bamboo tree dies 

Swaying in the wind 

The poor Paraja dies 

Driven to grave by ceaseless labour. 

The pumpkin plant’s tragedy is from the day 

Two leaves shoot forth from the seed, 

Men pluck them out. 

Man’s tragedy is alike; 

From childhood 
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Useless iron is thrown into corners 
The poor man enters the forest 
Crow-bar on the shoulders 

Basket on the head 

And life, only a tragic song. 

But tragedy is often endured with a smile. It is sometimes 
even scoffed at. The primitive is very sensitive to the incongruous 
and the absurd. He can laugh at practically everything, including 
himself. Here is an example : 

The co-fathers-in-law come 

Like a pair of bullocks 

They have drunk at the hat 

And come back together 

Like a pair of bullocks. 
The two drunken old men (fathers of the bride and of the bride- 
groom) walking like a pair of bullocks is certainly a hilarious subject. 

Or this stubborn, outspoken refusal to marry: 

Oil and turmeric 

I will have none 

Never on my body 

And don’t tie up flags 

Of waving mango leaves 

I will not marry the black girl 

Of this wretched village; 

Never shall I marry that black one! 
But at the end of all pain and misery there is thankfulness for the very 
fact of being alive. As inthis Kondh song of an old man on the day of 
Pausa Purnima festival : 

The old hearts still beat 

And we are alive 

Here in this ancient village 

Of dead ancestors 

and so today we could partake 

Of this great jubilation. 

It is here that these tribal poems so much resemble Chinese 
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poetry in their outlook and tone. Of Chinese literature, Arthur Waley 
said that, it “excels in reflection rather than speculation.” As in 
Chinese poetry, here one finds such a lot of creative delight in 
experience, such a lot of courage in accepting reality without any 
dramatisation, idealisation or rationalisation. In his Introduction to 
Plucking the Rushes, an anthology of Chinese poetry, David Holbrook 
refers to this resignation, not despair— this trascendence of envy, the 
gratitude for the continuity of life and love in Chinese poetry that 
puts suffering in the larger perspective of human existence set among 
the indifference of the natural world. This is where it differs, he rightly 
holds, from modern existentialism. These tribal poems reveal a similar 
attitude of a mind which is aware of pain, in fact writhes in pain, but 
refuses to curse or run away into despair. Albert Camus once said 
that, “all great art extols and denies the world at the same time”. The 
simultaneous celebration and rejection of the world by the simple 
primitives can perhaps have a lesson for us. 

The invocatory songs of the Santals and the Meria song of | 
the Kondhas are almost reminiscent of the Vedic rituals invoking 
prosperity and plenty for the community. For the tribals the 
supernatural world, the world of bongas, of spirits and dead 
ancestors, is as real as the flowing stream at the outskirts of the 
village, the sacred grove and even the domestic kitchen . These gods 
take an intimate interest in human affairs and their blessings have to 
be invoked by appropriate propitiatory devices. Here poetry and ritual 
go hand in hand and serve an intimate and important social objective. 

The structure of the songs, as also the lines, differ from tribe 
to tribe. Normally , the Munda songs are short and have a repetitive 
pattern, as in the following example : 

The cut-away twig, mother 

The cut-away twig, 

The cut-away twig never sprouts again. 

The water of the river, mother 

The water of the river 

The water of the river never turns back again. 

The Koya songs are often longer, as also the Kondh songs. There is 
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also a wide range of variation in the general emotional climate 
conveyed by the songs. While the Kondh songs are more serious and 
reveal a tragic sense of life, the Santali, Munda and Oraon songs are 
lighter in vein and often have a peculiar sense of irony. The 
invocation songs of the Santals are recited either by the village priest 
or naika or the head of the household. On the other hand, the general 
songs of the tribes have no particular singer and the community joins 
in the songs, which also generally have their accompanying and 
corresponding dance-numbers. 


ooo 
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FADING OUTLINES IN TRIBAL CULTURE 


Gopinath Mohanty 


In this world of living and moving human beings, culture, if it 
is really culture, representing the total pattern of how people having 
affinity with each other in the language which they speak, the beliefs 
which they cherish, the social behavior which they exhibit, live and 
think and act, can never remain static and unchangeable, can never 
maintain, for all time, characteristics of its own as distinct from those 
which would be found in other groups of people. Thus, a section of 
people, living in a particular area can have some peculiarities for 
some time but not for all time. Far reaching changes have taken 
place even in the social outlook of the Oriya Hindus in the last forty 
years. Old taboos have vanished. and the “touched contaminated” 
pollutions regarding food, clothing and contact which were 
numberless in the villages have mostly been forgotten and the 
barriers of caste have long begun to give way. Instances of 
inter-caste marriages, inter-religious marriage, marriages between 
the Oriya Hindus and the Americans and the Europeans have begun 
to multiply. Several customs and rituals have undergone changes, 
particularly among the middle class people. 

The tribal have also been affected by the wind of change. 
One instance of how this change in culture sometimes becomes so 
great as to make a person completely different from his kinsmen is 
evidenced by the Sabaras. Even the Census of 1961 enumerated the 
Savaras in two different categories, ‘Saora’, ‘Savar’ ‘Saura’ and 
‘Savaras’ were enumerated in one category and they numbered 
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3,11,614 while “Shabara’ and “Lodha’ were put in another category 
and they numbered 1, 93, 613. This division does not perhaps provide 
a distinction even between those who have been acculturised and 
those who have not, because out of members in the first category 
there are several who have been acculturised, and in the second 
category there are several who preserve racial characteristics. This 
is clear from the fact that in the Koraput district, while 36, 329 have 
been shown as “Saura’, about 17,583 as ‘Shabar’: so also in the 
Ganjam district, although the position is the same there as in the 
Koraput district. It would appear this categorisation was done in the 
Census because a certain section of the Saora speaking people 
insisted on being called as ‘“Shabara’, the name seeming to provide a 
higher dignity to them who use it as it is associated with the sojourns 
of Rama, and with the Mahabharata and the Jagnnatha legends. 
Although the classification made in the Census is thus no 
guide to mark any distinction within the Saora tribe, acculturation has 
made such distinction. The Saoras of the Koraput and Ganjam_dis- 
tricts eat the flesh of the cow and of the buffalo, and they drink, and 
the hill Saora is perhaps the most besotted species of people in Orissa, 
going thrice a day to his salap-palm tree to obtain his drink. Like the 
Banda Paraja of Malkangiri, and a section of the Gutab speaking 
people of the Mundari race, the hill Saora is very sentimental about 
his right to the earthen pot which he sets on the salap tree to collect 
the juice. There have been instances in which a father murdered his 
son for the simple reason that the son climbed a salap tree and drank 
salap wine from the earthen pot set there by the father. But it is not 
merely salap. Any drink is his favourite. It is the woman’s job to 
warm the liquor and to offer it to her husband when he returns home 
from the mountains, and if she fails in her duty, woe unto her ! Here 
are a people who somehow believe that they are descended from the 
monkeys and are ‘human monkeys’ (Arsi), a belief which their more 
acculturised brethren on the plains would never accept. Drink and 
superstitious beliefs affect the Saora’s reason and it can be said that 
he works only ‘to feed the ghosts’. That is because, he believes that 
every disease is caused by the spirit of some dead person. Unlike the 
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Kondh, there is no rebirth after death in his philosophy, the spirit (Kulba) 
stays on. And thus between spells of drinking, when the hill Saora in 
his semi-lucid intervals glances over the hills, he fancies the world 
around peopled with ghosts, whom he cannot see but who can be 
made to voice their desires through the ‘mediums’ of the tribes. 

Several hill-Saora villages maintain common advisor from 
the Domb caste whom they call “Pesini’. They accept his advice 
blindly and will do nothing without consulting him. In 1954 five such 
Pesinis used to live at Jalter, and eight of them at Puttasing, and there 
were many more elsewhere. 

Most of the Pesinis are converted Christians. The Pesini acts 
as a liasion between the hill Saora and the merchants on the plains. 
Every Saora village pays him a sumptuous annual quota collected 
from each raiyat, and besides he has share of presents and offerings 
in every ceremony. He derives a direct benefit from every 
buffalo-sacrifice, he gets the hide free of charge and sells it at a 
profit in the open market. He gets a portion of the flesh. He arranges 
a loan for the Saoras from the Komti merchant and therefore while 
he is indispensable to the Saoras he is equally indispensable to the 
Komti merchant. Very few officers know the Saora dialect, there- 
fore he is also indispensable for the officers. The only approach to 
the Saora for outsiders not knowing their dialect and their ways, is 
through him. Therefore he is also courted by political careerists. 

The personnel needs of the hill Saora are very few. He does 
not have to buy his drink except on market days when the caterer 
from the plains is near at hand; he draws his drink from the Salapa 
tree. The tail which he wears is woven by local weavers and costs 
little, and one tail lasts for not less than two years. That is the only 
dress that the male wears at home, and when he goes to the town he 
wears a shirt or a coat which may be just cast-off clothing sold in 
auction. The bead necklaces with which the men are laden cost all 
told Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per man. Men and women wear thick armlets and 
the women wear heavy leg rings 

As against this his meagre expenditure, the yield from his 
land is sumptuous. In spite of being addicted to drink the hill-Saora is 
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very hard working and particularly on the Gunupur side of the Saora 
hills where the Lanjia Saoras are more backward and primitive than 
their brethren on the Parlakhemundi side, the men have fine, strong 
and athletic figures and men and women have very strong hands, and 
palms full of corns as a result of hard work. Except in February when 
there is no work and marriages and obsequies are performed, the 
rest of the year is kept fully occupied with work in the fields, and 
except in the rainy months of June, July, and August the Saora stays 
away on his hill lands throughout the day. But inspite of the bumper 
harvests thus raised the Lanjia Saora has remained as before as the 
Sabara poet and saint Sabaripa wrote of his tribe in his Charjya 
(7th-10th century A.D.)—“Unmata Sabaro, Pagala Sabaro”, existing 
on this earth only to propitiate the hungry spirits of the dead by costly 
buffalo sacrifices. 

Saora village society obeyed three important persons, first 
the headman or Gomanga; second, the Disari or Joga-mar who gives 
‘Joga’ (Oriya word meaning ‘auspicious moment’); third, the Jani or 
‘Boya-Mar’, evidently because he worships the Yogo Boyo 
(Thakurani). The Saora does believe in a supreme deity, he is 
‘Janag-lo’ or the Kitung. The Saora word for a Devata is ‘So-num’, 
and that for a spirit is ‘Dumba’ (a Kondh or Oriya word) or ‘Kulba’. 
Besides ‘Janag-lo’ or ‘the Kitung’, the other deities are Youo Boi 
equivalent to Thakurani, Bamundiyong and the Babu sim, a male deity. 
According to legend, Lord Jagannth, the deity now worshipped at 
Puri , was the deity of the Savaras taken from them by the Hindu 
king of Orissa. Even earlier than the record of the legend, the Lord is 
said to have revealed himself to the Savara Bidhupati, an ancestor of 
Jara, under a tree called ‘Agra Brukhya’. It may be that there was 
the wooden image of the Saora supreme deity Janag-lo which might 
have been kept under an Apamaranga bush which the Saora calls 
‘Arga-dudu’ and which is used by the Saoras in rituals (and also by 
the Hindus, particularly in Dwitiya Osa) and also as medicine. Just as 
before eating any new crop, the Hindu awaits it being offered to 
Lord Jagannath, so too the Saora offers every new crop of the year 
to his Jananga Lo before eating it, and just as in Asadha the chief 
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festival of Jagannth takes place, so too in Asadha, the Saora 
performs the Amba Taku Parva before his Janang Lo after which 
he attends to weeding of paddy. Inside every house there is a room 
where several painted earthen pots are hung from the thatch, which 
represent the ancestors, the ‘Ida’. A ceremony is performed for 
ancestors when every ancestor descends upon the shaman by tum 
and speaks out his or her wishes. This is called the Idai Pirr. Besides, 
ancestors may cause disease or losses at any time and so have to be 
propitiated. There is the belief as among all other Adivisis and the 
local Hindus that the disease of small pox (yo-yo) is caused by the 
wrath of the Thakurani and the belief that there is a particular deity 
(‘Ka-Ni’) who causes convulsion in children. Besides buffaloes the 
other articles of offering given to the deities, are fowls, Jia (fred 
rice) and liquor. 

They too, particularly the Saddha and Kanya Saoras of the 
Gunupur plains, know about the Jagannath legend with which Jara 
was associated and they believe that Jara Sabara wore the dress of 
the Kshtnyas. In their estimation, the Khunta Saoras are more back- 
ward, the Kudumba Saoras live in jungles, while the Arsi are the 
‘long tailed ones’ of the Puttasingi hills and of the hills on the other 
side of Parlakhemundi. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Savaras of Orissa have thus been 
acculturised. In fact, acculturisation of several Savaras had already 
taken place by the time when Sarala Das wrote his Mahabharata. 
Several Hindu kings are mentioned as having married Savara girls 
and there were Savara saints and warriors. Before that, Sabaripa, 
the Vajrayani Siddha, who wrote philosophical poems of which at 
least two are available, could not have been in that state of civiliza- 
tion in which the Lanjia Saoras now are. With the progress of educa- 
tion, opening up of communication, and as a result of industrialisation, 
the pace of acculturisation is becoming faster and faster. 

. Seeing some areas in the Koraput subdivision after an 
interval of 18 years, I noticed several important changes among the 
Adivasis in their dress, living and general condition. The Jhodia Paraja 
people could be known earlier from a distance, the men wearing loin 
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cloths and carrying a number of gourd shells in which they carried 
their food for the day. Their women were clad in the typical Paraja 
Panchia (a short and thick saree) and on their heads used to be piled 
one German Silver pot over the other in which they used to carry 
food. In the meanwhile, the D.B.K. Railway line had come, offering 
employment and higher wages, and the Dandakarnya project had 
come and industrialisation had begun. The Parajas had thus dicarded 
their old garments and had begun to dress like anybody else. Gone 
were the gourd-shell containers, replaced by metal tiffin carriers, and 
so also the women were no more carrying a number of pots on their 
heads. While formerly they used to dance quite a lot, dances had 
become rare. Girls no more liked to sleep in their common 
dormitories. They had given up their heavy and old shaped bangles 
and adopted the light ones (Kacha); therefore it would be no more 
possible for them to exhibit a prticular type of dance in which girls 
used to strike the bangles of both wrists together. They wore sarees, 
blouses and used cosmetics, and dressed like any other Hindu girl. 

Gadaba women could be distinguished earlier by the very big 
brass rings which hung from their ear holes reaching midway along 
the side, and by the ‘Kerong’, a striped cloth wrapped round the 
waist, and another piece being wrapped round the upper part of the 
body. The Kerongs was the fibre of the kerong plant. A strong rope 
used to be coiled round the waist with a ball of it sticking out on the 
back above the waist so that the heavy cloth would be kept in 
position and would not slip down. As the monster ear-rings were too 
heavy, they were supported by a coloured tope of Kerong passing 
through them and tied round the head. Now all such attirements were 
gone and had been replaced by common sarees. Gadaba women, 
like women everywhere else, wanted comfortable wear and not cum- 
brous apparel. 

Therefore, with all these changes happening down the course 
of history every moment, with large masses of the so-called tribes 
getting acculturised and being absorbed with their neighbours, it is 
difficult to isolate prticular tribal traits as having existed since time 


immemorial. 
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And so, the tribes have been receding and receding into the 
wilderness in the process of time, leaving only place names by which 
they are remembered. Not more than four mile west from Cuttack 
city there is the village ‘Bentkar’, a name which connotes a tribe of 
Savaras. In the Puri district, there are several names of villages 
prefixed with the word ‘Bhil’, thus one may find ‘Bhili Sansan’, “Bhil 
Deuli’, ‘Bhilligram’ and so on. The Madhava Mahatmya manuscript 
written sometime in the 18th century mentions Mudu Gala from near 
Niali-Madhava in the Puri district as the religious head of “Bhils’ 
whom he also describes as Savara. Sarala Das mentions that near 
Puri was the tract which he called ‘Manohara-Bana’ where Savara 
kings ruled. He has given their genealogy. He mentions that in the 
Konark there was ‘Kanduka Kanana’ ruled by another Adibasi of 
the Malhra tribe. In the sea coast opposite to Mahendragiri hill there 
was the ‘Trikagiri Desha’ which was full of Savaras and where the 
presiding deity ‘Trikala Hasti’ used to pass his time hunting animals. 
To its south-west was the powerful Savara kingdom of 
“Mahendramala’ ruled by the Savara king Karunakara and between 
the Karnata Desha and Maharastra was the very powerful ‘Kirata 
Desha’ with its king Kirata Sena. From the high Lanjia Saoras living 
in the Puttasingi hills is a long treak into economic degradation by 
the same processes which continue even now wherever unchecked- 
lands originally reclaimed by the Adivasis passing into the hands of 
non-Adivasis, crop being sold away for a song, or made over in re- 
payment of usurious debts and so many other circumstances. 

The most ancient legend about the origin of man that is 
current among the Kondhs comes from the Kotia Kondhs of the 
Tumuribandh block in the Baliguda subdivision of Phulbani. 
According to it, not one human being, but three men and there women 
came out of a hole (‘Kuti,” hence Kotia) in the ground at Sapangada 
near Guma and the women brought out seeds of crops and 
distributed them and one of the men dug into the ground and released 
the stream Gunjihala, while one of the women first laid a dam to 
obstruct its water and finding that the reservoir thus made flooded 
the village, again released it by drawing a furrow with a plough. The 
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legend recites how when two mountains obstructed the river, the 
Kondhs cut a gorge across the mountains through which the stream 
now flows. The legend illustrates that the conception of the Kondh 
even about his earliest society is not that of the gatherer in the jungle 
which most backward Kondhs_ even now are, but of settled 
agriculturists who knew how to grow crops on lands, use the plough, 
lay dams and irrigate their fields. 

Even now the hill-Kondh shows great skill in bunding hill 
streams and taking water in channels to irrigate his lands. The way 
in which by obstructing the flow of a stream, diverting the water and 
gradually widening the portion of the river bed that is left free, he 
prepares a paddy land, is an art in itself and so too the way in which 
he prepares terraces on uplands. Terraces cut on hill-sides by the 
Lanjia Saoras are wonderful. Wherever land is available for 
cultivation and facilities for cultivation are also available, the Adivasis, 
weather of the Kondhied race or of the Mundari race have already 
tumed into settled cultivators. The Kondhs with their sub-tribes such 
as Jatap, Kotia. Koya and Konda Dora number 905,007 and with 
other members of the same race such as Gonds, Gondias, Orams 
and Juangs, Kissans and Parajas number 1,922,384 or over 45 percent 
of the total tribal population of the state and of them nearly 60 
percent have been acculturised. Wherever they have lands and 
facilities for doing cultivation they are settled cultivators. The Savaras 
number 505,227 and except for 184,866 who live in the districts of 
Koraput and Kalahandi the others have been acculturised. Most of 
the Savaras have taken to settled cultivation but they appear to be 
more landless than the Kondhs. Mundas including Munda, Lohra, 
Mundari, Ho, Kolha and Kol Lohra number 4,86,717, Santals number 
4,11,181, Gadabas with their sub-tribes Parenga, Didai and Bonda 
Paraja number 57,359. All these tribes of the Mundari race together 
number 14,81,520 and form about 34.5 percent of the total tribal 
population among them and except a few thousands of Banda Parajas 
and a few Erenga Kolhas all the others are generally comparatively 
advanced, living as settled cultivators with a strong preference for 
the open country. The rest 20 percent of the different tribes have 
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been generally acculturised and have merged with the Oriya Hindus. 

Of tribes who are as yet remote from acculturations there is 
a population of about | lakh, of whom the most backward and 
therefore outlandish ones, are certain sub-tribes of Kondhs known as 
Kotia, Dongria and Pengo. Kondhs of Subarnagin in Phulbani, and 
among the tribes of the Mundari race, the Lanjia Saoras and the 
Banda Parajas, who are a sub-tribe of the Gadabas, all of whom 
belong to the southern districts and number nearly 160,000 out of 
total tribal population of the state numbering 4,223,757; and in the 
northern districts there are the Juangs numbering 21,735 and the 
hill-Bhuyans of almost the same numerical strength. All of them are 
now exposed to the forces that effect rapid changes because in the 
scheme of the planned development of the country no corner of 
India however remote and dim can remain beyond the pale of 
Panchayati Raj and the Blocks, nor remain without works of — de- 
velopment being taken up in such areas; and roads, hospitals, schools 
and other institutions are rapidly spreading, and extension officers in 
different fields are gradually making their presence felt. Particularly 
for predominantly Adivasi areas there is the special care which the 
Indian Constitution enjoins. Of special significance is the fact that the 
industrialization has begun to make rapid strides and a vast potential 
of minerals, hydroelectric projects, forest wealth and also 
reclaimable lands lie in those very areas, which have therefore 
automatically become targets for the forces of science, technology, 
capital and industry. This means more and more influx of outsiders 
into the Adivasi areas, rapid development of communication, 
exploration of minerals and power, mass displacement of Adivasis 
and their resettlement, and rapid changes in their pattern of economy 
and social life. 

Hithertofore the changes that had occurred to them viewed 
from the earliest times had followed the course of pushing them 
from the life of agriculturists on the plains, to a state of 
cultivators-cum-gatherers and hunters in hills and jungles, and then 
after further acculturisation, of getting them down to the plains as 
agriculturists. In spite of movements and changes, the pattern down 
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the centuries had been of culture arising out of agricultural economy 
and woven round it. This is amply illustrated by a glance at the 
cultural change in any tribe or race. 

The Kondhid race may be taken as an illustration. The most 
backward and primitive sections of the race, the two sub-tribes of 
Kotia Kondhs (of Koraput and Phulabani), the Pengo Kondhs and 
the Dongria Kondhs believe in the two chief deities, Dharmu or 
Jhakin who is up above, and who permeates the universe and whose 
special priest is the Jani; and secondly, Dhartanu (or Dharani) who is 
down below and is not only Mother Earth who gives all crops and 
fruits and sustains life but is also the Goddess who bestows 
prosperity, and guards people from all evil, and whose special priest 
is the Disari. They also worship the house-deity who guards the house 
and the Horu Penu or the presiding deity of the mountains and also 
some local mountains which are deemed by them to be sacred. There 
are some other local deities—Kotial of Belghar have the Mouli Penu, 
who is the Goddess who causes ailments; Kotias of Koraput have 
several Gangi, who guard the fields; and Pengo Kondhs of Kasipur 
have the Gudi Debta, another Goddess, equivalent to Chitagudi of 
the Kuvi Kondhs of Koraput and her companion, Kandbar. The 
Goddess Dartanu or Mother when annoyed, sends them small pox; 
and other deities, Dharmu and Dartani enjoin right conduct and right 
action on them ; and soa man should not tell a lie, should not cheat his 
neighbour and should not be dishonest. Dharmu and Dartani see 
everything and so no other witness is necessary for any transaction 
between one man and another If someone does any wrong these 
deities may make him blind, his cattle and his children may perish,he 
may be eaten by a tiger or his life may be cut short by other means. 
A good man will live long and if a man dies early that is proof enough 
that the spirit (Duma) that dwelt in him was that of a bad man that 
had been reborn. Rebirth is inevitable, so one need not be afraid of 
death. The sole object of earthly existence is to enjoy life to the full. 

They also believe that their little village is like one family 
where the motto is, “Pahanahan Tinjara” (Kotia, meaning, ‘by sharing 
eat’), therefore even though private ownership of property is 
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recognised, no one should fast if somebody else in the village has 
something to eat. Rituals, festivals , dancing, hunting , felling jungle 
for podu, mourning a death are matters in which the entire village 
community participates. The individual is strongly backed by the 
community in his relations with the people outside the village. On his 
part, he should not go against the wishes of the village elders, that is 
the headman (Saonta or Majhi), the Disari the Jani, and the important 
raiyats who together constitute the accepted tribal council that 
decides all matters arising between one villager and the other, and all 
matters concerning the common interests of all the villagers and 
concerning the external relations of the village. The individual does 
not take a decision all by himself without consulting the village elders. 
All the festivals of the village concern the interests of the 
entire village-community, and not like the Pujas performed in Hindu 
households, only the interests of the Jajamana and his family 
members. The occasion for holding the festivals are generally the 
following: 
(1) thanksgiving to Mother Earth and praying 
to her for good crops, plenty and 
prosperity. This is done on a big scale by 
performing the Meria Puja; 
(u) thanksgiving to Mother Earth when for the 
first time in a year a fruit becomes ripe for 
eating or a crop is harvested, and offering 
those to her before the community eats. The 
chief festivals of this nature are the Nuakhias 
for the mango, the red-gram, the gourd, the 
mango kernel and mohwa flowers. On each 
such occasion they pray to her again to give 
them good crops; 
(iti) a puja whenever an important work starts 
for the first time during the year, for in- 
stance podu and sowing crops. The sowing 
festival called Bich Parba or Bali Parba is 
a very important festival among all Kondhs; 
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(iv) holding customary festivals in honour of the 
ancestors and of local deities to keep them 
satisfied so that they may not be angry; 


(v) rituals for curing diseases or for warding 
off the tiger; 

(vi) rituals concerning the birth of a child, 
marriages and deaths; 

(vii) bachhanalian festivals like the Chaitra 


Parba when they suspend all work, eat, 
drink, dance and sing and hunt in the forest; 

They maintain one dormitory for all unmarried girls and 
another for unmarried boys. Marriages between people of the same 
totems is taboo, it’s like incest. They have different totems. Boys and 
girls choose their partners as they dance and sing together. They can 
then mix freely. There are four kinds of marriage: 

(i) the conventional marniage, 

(ii) by elopement, . 

(ui) dragging or lifting away a girl from a public 
place whether with previous consent or no, 

(tv) forced entry by a girl into her lover’s house 
against the wishes of his patents. 

It is customary for the bridegroom’s parents to pay a 
bride-price to the bride’s parents before marriage takes place. After 
a girl’s marriage, strict faithfulness is enjoined upon her and social 
custom makes adultery punishable with death, but a woman can 
have a new husband if she likes and a divorce is easy to obtain. In 
that case the first husband recovers compensation from the second, 
the grown up children remain with their father and little children go 
with the mother to her new home but are restored back to their father 
as and when they grow up. There are pollutions on the occasions of 
menstruation and death. No important work should be done except 
at the auspicious moment fixed by the Disari. There are several 
toboos and omens, good and evil, similar to different sets of taboos 
and omens believed by the Oriya Hindus. Collection of various kinds 
of yams from the jungle and processing them before eating takes 
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much of their time. Children hold the baby at home when the parents 
go out to work, tend goats and cattle as they grow older, guard the 
fields to scare away wild animals when the crops ripen and at least 
for two months in the year, roam about collecting mohwa flowers, 
mohwa fruits, tamarind, karanja fruits (for preparing oil and other 
articles). These pre-occupations interfere with their studies even 
when schools are provided. Another diversion that disturbs the boys, 
is the young-women’s dormitory, and singing and dancing with girls 
before getting marnied 1s quite a phase of life. 

This more or less is also the way of life of all Kondhs, 
including their subtribes, who are not acculturised to an appreciable 
degree. There has been marked acculturisation in the districts of 
Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir and in the northern districts where 
the Kondhs have forgotten their dialect, have adopted Oriya and 
instead of the loin cloth of the males and the bare bodies of the women 
decked with masses of bead necklaces, have adopted the dhoti, the 
saree and in fact the dress of the Oriya Hindus. But the tnbal priest 
Disari (Sometimes termed Dehuri) and Jani continue, although 
Brahmin priests are sometimes engaged, and the Earth-Goddess 
continues to be the chief deity though she is called Gramsiri, and so 
does Dharmu in the form of Badam. The festivals still follow 
harvesting and eating of new crops and fruits, and like the Meriah 
performed in Pousa or Magha, the chief festival, held in honour of 
Gramsiri, takes place in those months. Names of totems have 
vanished but a few remnants of old totems like Sikoka, Palka, Mutaka 
are still seen. The bride price is still paid but the dormitories and 
marniages by capture and by forced entry have been abolished, though 
the two other forms of marriage have remained. Community spirit 
remains and also respect for village elders though solidarity has weak- 
ened and the life in general is that of settled agriculturists who still 
have occupations concerning the jungles. Local mountain deities con- 
tinue to be worshipped. 

. Where even in the northern districts, people still live on the 
hills, like the Baudi Bhuyans and Juangs there exists a nearer 
resemblance to the way of life of the unacculturised Kondhs. Among 
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the northern tribes, the Juangs are regarded as the most primitive, 
and because they speak a dialect akin to Mundari, they are regarded 
as belonging to the Mundari stock. But they have been acculturised 
to a large degree. They use several Oriya words in their language, 
the men dress like the Oriya Hindus and the women wear sarees. 
and among them the Earth-Goddess has already turned into the partly 
Hindusied Gramsini, the same as among acculturised Kondhs, Bhuyans 
and Gonds. 

The maximum acculturisation in the Kondhid race has taken 
place among the Gonds of Orissa. They are hardly distinguished from 
the Onya Hindu cultivators and as a race have taken very avidly to 
education. They worship several Hindu deities like Bhima, Mangala 
and Basuki and observe several Hindu festivals, and as distinct from 
Kondhs anywhere, worship two deities Jangha and Linga who are 
probably names of lagendary ancestors like those of the Kotia 
Udaranga, Buro Saonto and Kango. They sometimes employ 
Brahmin priests, have no youth dormitory, no system of marriage by 
capture, nor by forced entry. But they still have the tribal priest, the 
Dehun, and attach great importance to their Gramsiri, worship 
ancestors on a particular day, worship local sacred mountains, and 
their chief festival, which too is in honour of the Goddess, takes place 
as among the Kondhs, in Pousa, though it has been Hinduised and is 
called ‘Gouri Osha’. The ancient totems are remembered then, each 
family preparing a clay image of its animal totem and the old system 
of an entire village holding a communal ritual jointly at one place is 
clearly evinced when all the totems are placed together and 
worshipped. Thus in the norhern-most border of Onssa, in Mayurbhany, 
the Gonds still retain remnants of the tribal characteristics of the 
Kondhs in the southern districts. 

These changes, however far reaching, have not affected the 
agricultural character of the economy of the people and the essential 
nature of the rituals, beliefs and social philosophy which are woven 
round agricultural economy. Of all earthly possession land comes 
first in their conception. It sustains life. It is symbolised in the Earth- 
Goddess and is personified, endowed with benign qualities and if due 
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regard is not paid to her, with power to destroy. There are also the 
forces beyond the Earth which create days and nights and seasons 
and have made the celestial bodies, and they are personified in the 
all-seeing, all powerful Badam or Dharmu. Between Dharmu and 
Dhartani man must live a straight and honest life doing his duty to his 
family and to his society. Life is meant for enjoyment but there can 
be no life and no enjoyment without solidarity within the fold of the 
village, and what is important to the individual is also the concern of 
the entire village. No one can break these soical ethics unless he 
leaves the village and starts a separate colony elsewhere because 
their agricultural economy compels all of them to live together at one 
place and to pursue the same occupations side by side with all others 
throughout their lives. While the entire village is like a single united 
home this concept has its painful corollary—a man of a different 
village is an alien and his interests are separate and if he dares to cut 
the boundary trees standing on the crest of a mountain that divides 
the jurisdictions of two villages, it is likely that there will be a free 
fight between the people of two villages, and so clashes also occur 
sometimes at the time of marriage which in essence means __ snatching 
away the prized possession of one village by people of another _ village 
even though the boy and the girl are in love. 

The changes ushered in by industrialisaion tend to cut at the 
roots of the old accustomed life because its very basis, life lived on 
agricultural economy, goes. Suddenly, people rooted to a spot where 
they used to gather or grow whatever used to sustain their lives, find 
that they have to part company with their old village and to scatter 
about in search of a living whether as skilled or unskilled labourer or 
in other modern emplyoments. It will require time to adjust to such a 
situation which requires new disciplines, new habitations and a new 
outlook. The family has to separate because each member has to 
find some occupation where he or she can fit in. The hold of the tribal 
council and the village community and the loyalties and inhibitions 
which they had imposed, and the chastening fear of the village gods 
vanish suddenly. In place of the economy of exchange of services 
and goods, comes the money-economy where value is fixed both of a 
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person and of goods in terms of money. Opportunities open for earn- 
ing more and more money, new and costly wants develop, together 
with a costilier standard of living, but a people who were never ac- 
customed to have to compete with each other in any sphere of their 
life now enter a life where competition is the rule and the sole means 
by which one can survive. It is no longer the people of a single tribe 
who can live together at one place for generations and share com- 
mon traditions; the little world encircled by natural barriers is now 
thrown open to the entire human race. Tribal ethics are being re- 
placed by broader universal human ethics, and the tribes in this chang- 
ing context naturally need special care and education and training to 
be able to adjust themselves to the new situations, so that they can 
maintain their place in the new pattern of existence with dignity and 
peace, as healthy an enlightened human beings. 


oogd 
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ORIYA LANGUAGE 


Debi Prasanna Pattanaik 


The Oriya language with its dialects and sociolects is spoken 
in Orissa. At the time of reorganisation of Orissa as a separate state 
in 1956, large tracts of Oriya speaking areas were not conceded to 
the new state. They were appropriated by neighboring states, like 
West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The fact 
that in Arankan Valley the tribes still communicate in tribal Oriya, in 
Midnapur and Singhbhum the Oriya culture still persists after 50 years 
of suppression, is proof of their appropriation. 

The Indians wanted to build their country in the image of 
their controlling masters. The colonisers built nation states around 
unitary symbols. A section of the Indians wanted to build India around 
Hinduism and Hindi. Having failed, they thought of building states 
with unitary symbols, dreaming of building a unitary nation 
constituted of unitary states. Each state was perceived as a 
monolingual and monocultural unitary state. In Orissa 62 tribal groups 
constituting 23% of the population were marginalised. 

There are four language families in India-Indo-European, 
Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan. Oriya is a member of the 
Eastern branch of the Indo-Aryan subfamily of the Indo-European 
family of languages. This languages is as diverse as the many 
languages constituting the state. There are not only dialects and 
sociolects, but there are different registers and styles. The first is that 
which divides the Gadjats (ex-princely states) from the rest of Orissa. 
These Gadjats developed special features due to their relative 
isolation and the language borders developed special features due to 
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language contact. In the north west a pidgin called Sadri/Sadni 
developed as lingua franca and in the south another pidgin called 
Desia was developed as language of communication among mutually 
incomprehensible tribals and nontribals. 

Although Orissa has four language families like the rest of 
India, its scripts other than Roman and Perso-Arabic; belong to a 
single family. They have been derived from Brahmi. Those who 
create new scripts ignorant of this interrelation introduce distortions 
and disturb the cultural mosaic. Oriya script is essentially syllabic. 
However, with the loss of final vowels in certain varieties and 
contexts, the final consonants assume alphabetic qualities. With this, 
one has to describe the Oriya script as sylaboalphabetic. The round 
head of the script is ascribed to the use of palm leaf and iron stylus 
which were used for writing Oriya in earlier times. Oriya like other 
modern Indian languages has adopted the Sanskrit alphabet system. 
Lack of sound spelling correspondences resulting from language 
change and consequent superfluity of symbols pose problems in reading 
and writing of Oriya. 

Most people believe that the new Indo-Aryan languages have 
emanated from Sanskrit . It is important to know that language 
development takes place through spoken languages and wniting merely 
gives an imperfect record of the spoken event. Scholars believed that 
modern European languages have emanated form Latin. Controlled 
reconstruction established that the ancestor of the modern spoken 
European languages was Latin. On the basis of comparative 
reconstruction it has been demonstrated among Oriya, Bengali and 
Assamese languages constituting the eastern sub-group of the Indo 
Aryan sub-family, Bengali-Assamese separated from Oriya and the 
Bengali separated from Assamese. 

On the basis of interpretation of historical and linguistic data 
it can be said without fear of contradiction that Aryanisation of Orissa 
is pre-Ashokan. On the basis of the evidence of Oriya words in the 
Hatigumpha inscriptions of 7th to 9th centuries, Sunadala inscription 
of 569 A.D., Nibina Copper Plates of 619 A.D. , Gandibedha 
Buddhist image of ] 1th century, the first fledged Oriya inscription, the 
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Oriyan stone inscription of 1051 A.D., the development of the Oriya 
language can easily be seen. 

Oriya vocabulary has been enriched by borrowings from 
different languages, indegeous as well as foreign. Unlike European 
languages where borrowed vocabulary is known by the name of the 
languages into which they are borrowed, in Indian languages they 
are known by the language from which they are borrowed. For 
example 80% of the English vocabulary are borrowed from Latin, 
French, Spanish and Indian languages. Even a dictionary, Hobson 
Jobson, has been prepared for Indian languages vocabulary borrowed 
into English. They are known as English vocabulary. In India after 
hundreds of years of use people speak of the Sanskrit vocabulary in 
Tamil. This is why at the times of politicisation of language issues, 
demands are made to get rid of Sanskrit vocabulary from Tamil. 
Resistances grow against borrowing vocabulary from dialects from 
neighbouring minority and majority languages as well as from 
languages like Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrits, Apbhramsas. Language areas 
stop growing. They decay and move towards certain destruction. 

The Oriya vocabulary is traditionally divided into three ways, 
“Tatsama’, “Tadbhava’ and ‘Desi’. Original Sanskrit words borrowed 
and incorporated into Onya without any change comprise ‘Tatsama’. 
Words derived from Sanskrit are ‘Tadbhva’ and words of which the 
etymology is uncertain are ‘Desi’. In the absence of proper study of 
Prakrits and Apabhramasa such classification is bound to be 
defective. It is interesting to mark in Orissa the blend of different 
regional elements, the neighbouring Bengali, Hindi, Telugu, Marathi, 
the Sanskritic, Prakritic, Dravidian, Austric, Perso-Arabic and 
English into the Oriya vocabulary. All these are assimilated in 
different degrees. Many of these are so well assimilated that it is 
difficult to identify them even by a native speaker. Besides, limited 
number of words form colonial languages like Portuguese, French , 
Dutch have found their way into all Indian languages including Oriya, 
either directly or through other languages. 

It is important to make some observation about Proto-Oriya. 
Other than inscriptional evidence the texts variously known as the 
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Carya Gitika, Ascharya Charya Chaya, written between the 8th and the 
12th centuries in a language probably used before the separation of 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese may be called Proto-Oriya. The prox- 
imity of the language of these texts with Oriya, can be explained by 
the conservative character of Oriya and its retention of older 
features. 

Beginning with Carya Gitika, Oriya has developed a rich 
continuous literary work tn the Mahabharat of Sarala Das. Study of 
Oriya language in terms of its use in literature yields the following 
broad areas: 

1) Sarala Period, 1400-1500 

11) Santha or Bhakti Period, 1500-1700 

ii) Riti Period, 1700-1800 

iv) Period of Vaishnav Lyrics, 1750-1850 

v) Modern Period, 1850-1950 

v1) Contemporary Period, 1950 onwards 
It is needless to say that the above is a broad division into periods and 
it does not represent watertight compartments. Quite often there is 
overlapping of the styles and genres cutting across the above 
divisions. 

To conclude, ti is important to point out some gaps in the 
development of Oriya language. The lexicographic tradition is weak. 
Not to speak of thesaurus and etymological dictionaries, even good 
monolingual and regular bilingual dictionaries are not available. 
Dictionaries for different educational levels, for different trades and 
profession and subjects like medicine, engineering etc. are yet to be 
attempted. The Oriya grammatical tradition is equally weak. 
Grammars in Oriya are written following Latin or Sanskrit models. A 
comprehensive grammar taking into consideration the contemporary 
linguistic knowledgeis yet to be attempted. Linguistics itself is weak in 
Orissa. Therefore interdisciplinary subjects such as Sociolinguistic, 
Psycholinguistics, Competitional linguistics is non-existent. 
Interdisciplinarity starts from strength of disciplines, not from their 
weaknesses. Even areas such as stylistics, dialectology, 
lexicography not to speak of semantics are seldom taught or 
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researched. With the growing demand for English medium primary 
and pre-primary education and with lesser and lesser number of people 
studying their mother-tongues, Indian languages are confronted with 
the prospect of being reduced to spoken languages. If there are no 
readers, there are no publishers, no books and therefore there are no 
carriers of knowledge at the grassroots. If Oriya 1s not used for inter 
and intergroup communication within Orissa, if it is not used in 
administration and education then the future of Onya is bound to be 
bleak. 


ooo 
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DESTINATION ORISSA 


Bhubaneswar 

Capital city of the modern State of Orissa Bhubaneswar is 
known as the Temple City of India. Among the finest of its about 600 
temples is the Lingaraja temple of Shiva, built in the 11th century. It is 
also the biggest in Bhubaneswar. No less famous is the Mukteswara 
temple which was built in the 10th century. It is well known for its 
stone arch The temple is a magnificent example of Orissan 
architecture. The Rajarani temple, set in picturesque surroundings, is 
noted for its intricate carvings of floral, animal and human figures. 
Constructed in the 11th century, it has an unusual tower. More 
interestingly, the temple has no deity. Close to the Mukteswara temple 
is the Parusurammeswara temple, a small but richly decorated 
shrine of Shiva that was built in the 7th century. It is one of the best 
preserved. It has sculptures featuring amorous couples, animals and 
floral motifs. The Svarnjaleswara temple has beautiful depictions from 
the epic Ramayana. Vaital temple is architecturally striking. It is a 
temple of Goddess Chamunda (Kapali) and has a tantric dimension. 
About 15km from Bhubaneswar is the Yogini temple at Hirapur. One 
of the four Yogini temples in India, it has beautiful Yoginis carved 
from black chlorite. 

The Buddhist influence is spread all over Bhubaneswar. 
Asokan Rock Edict is situated at Dhauli, 8 km south of the city. The 
sculpted elephant atop the edict signifies the Mauryan Emperor 
Ashok’s conversion to Buddhism after his Kalinga victory. This 1s 
said to be the earliest rock-cut sculpture in India. On the Dhauligiri 
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stands a very modern monument dedicated to world peace, the Vishwa 
Shanti Stupa. This magnificent Buddhist temple was built by 
Indo-Japanese collaboration. Below the Dhauligiri Hills, the river Daya 
flows peacefully. 

Rock-cut Caves are also seen on the hills of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri which are about 8 km from Bhubaneswar. The 
double-storeyed Rani Gumpha (Queen’s Cave) is the largest cave 
with omate carvings. The Hati Gumpha (Elephant Cave) has the 
chronicle of King Kharavela carved on it. 

The excavated ancient township Sisupalgarh lies a few 
kilometres south-east of the city towards Puri. A fortified town 
surrounded by a natural moat, it was probably the capital of Kalinga 
in the 2nd century B.C. 

Bhubaneswar has three museums, one celebrating Orissan 
heritage and the others are the handicrafts and the tnbal research 
museums. The Orissa State Museum in the city has a rich collection 
of sculptures, coins, copper plates, stone inscriptions, lithic and 
bronze-age tools, rare palm-leaf manuscripts and traditional folk and 
musical instruments. The Handicrafts Museum has a handsome 
collection of stone sculptures, pata-painting, brass casting, horn toys 
and silver filigree. 

While the temple and monuments glow with the culture of a 
hoary past, the vibrance of life throbs in the Nandan Kanan Zoological 
Park. Endowed with a natural lake, it is known for the rare white 
tigers and migratory birds which nest there during winter. It has also 
the country’s largest Lion Safari Park and White Tiger Safari with 
Rope Way and Toy Train. The park is located at a distance of 20 km 
from Bhubaneswar and closed on Mondays. 

Another attraction is the hot sulphur spring at Atri, 42 km 
from Bhubaneswar, near the famous Hatakeswara temple. It has a 
bathing complex for tourists. 

How to get there: One can fly to Bhubaneswar from Delhi, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Vizag, Nagpur, Mumbai or Hyderabad. Or catch 
a superfast train from Calcutta, Chennai, Hyderabad, Mumbai, Delhi, 
Thiruvananthapuram, Bangalore, Cochin or Guwahati. Inter-state and 
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tourist bus services are also available. 
Puri 

Puri, the city by the sea, is a major pilgrim centre in India. 
Adi Shankara founded one of the Peethas here. Puri is also famous 
for its golden beach, ideal for swimming and surfing. 

But the fame of Puri emanates most from the Jagannath 
temple. This 12th century temple is known for its annual Rath Yatra 
or Car Festival. Within its precincts are the smaller temples of Vimala, 
Lakshmi, Vishnu, and innumerable Gods and Goddesses and the 
Ananda Bazar, the world’s biggest food market. Gundicha Ghar is a 
small sanctum about 2 km from the main temple where the idols are 
taken during the Rath Yatra for a week’s sojourn. On the outskirts of 
the city is Shri Lokanath, the famous shrine of Lord Shiva. 

The Grand Road called Bada Danda is a shopper’s delight. It 
offers typical Puri handicrafts like miniature stone sculptures, wood 
carvings, sea-shell items, pata-paintings on cloth, and applique work. 
The Atharnala Bridge near Puri spans seven centuries. Built in the 
13th century A.D. this engineering marvel over the Madhupur stream 
is still in use. Talking of beaches, never miss the beach at Balighai,. 
This is an estuary of the river Nuanai, 8 km north of Puri. A famous 
picnic spot, it abounds in deer and colourful birds. 

Brahmagiri, 25 km from Pun, is known for the Alamath shrine. 
The Bali Harachandi shrine is nearby. Only 27 km from Brahmagiri 
is Satpada, an ideal place to enjoy Chilika and to have a glimpse of 
Praneing Dolphins. The Sakshigopal temple, with a life-size 
image of Lord Krishna and the Arts Village Raghurajpur are 25 km 
and 15 km respectively from Pur. 

How to reach :Puri us 60 km from Bhubaneswar by road 
and 35 km from Konark on Marine Drive. It has direct trains from 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Tirupati and Ahmedabad. 

Konark 

Konark completes the golden triangle of Bhubaneswar, Puri 
and Konark for the best of Orissan temple architecture. The Temple 
Chariot of the Sun God (Black Pagoda) on the sands of the Bay of 
Bengal is a 13th century architectural marvel. It is designed as a 
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celestial chariot of the Sun God, complete with twelve pairs of wheels 
and seven horses. The main sanctum is in ruins, but the Dance Hall 
and the Audience Hall are intact. This legendary temple has 
sculptures of great beauty, covering all aspects of life. It is most 
famous for its erotic art. The Konark festival held here every year is 
a great attraction for cultural cogiscenti. The Sun Temple Museum 
of the Archaeoloagical Survey of India has a good collection of 
sculptures from the temple ruins. The Konark beach offers a view of 
the glorious sunrise.. About 10 km along the beach is the famous 
Ramachandi temple on the bank of the river Kushabhadra. 

How to get there : Konark is connected by all weather 
roads. It is 65 km from Bhubaneswar, 35 km from Puri on Marine 
Dnive and 85 via Pipl. 

Cuttack 

One of Orissa’s oldest cities, this is the best place to shop at 
in the State. It offers filigree and silverware, horn and brass work, 
and silk and cotton textiles. The city has nver Mahandi in the north 
and river Kathajodi in the south. The stone embankment protecting 
the river banks speak eloquently of the engineering skills of the 11th 
century when it was constructed. Those who are fascinated by 
history are drawn to the ruins of the Barabati Fort. The Fort was built 
by the Ganga Kings about 800 years ago on the bank of the Mahanadi. 
Nearby is the shrine of Katak Chandi, the presiding deity of the city. 

Qudam-I-Rasool in the centre of the city is sacred both to the 
Hindus and the Muslims. This 18th century shrine shelters the foot- 
prints of Prophet Mohammad ona circular stone in its central mosque. 
Cuttack has two other beautiful mosques and a music gallery. Visit 
the Paramahansanath temple of Shiva on a holy day. The temple on 
the outskirts of the town is famous for its water hole (Ananta Garva), 
which floods the sanctum sanctorium on holy occasions. 

Banki, 92 km from Cuttack, has the shrine of Goddess 
Charchika on the bank of the Mahanadi. The eight-armed deity of 
Chamunda 1s worshipped here according to tantric rites. Also on the 
river bank is Bhattarika, 108 km from Cuttack. It is a beautiful pic- 
nic spot with the shrine of Goddess Bhattarika. Another destination 
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for picinickers is Chandikhol, 43 km away from Cuttack, in the midst 
of hills. Nearby is Mahavinayak, a beautiful spot with a shrine of 
Shiva. It also draws the devotees of the elephant god Ganapati. The 
picturesque Chhatia, 30 km from Cuttack, has several shrines and the 
remains of an ancient fort. 

With the Saranda mountain in the west and the river Mahanadi 
in the south, the Ansupa Lake is a haven for migratory birds in winter. 
The lake offer facilities for boating and fishing. It is 15 km from 
Cuttack. Naraja, the site of an anicut over the Mahanadi, another 
scenic spot on the bank of the Mahanadi, boasts of many Buddhist 
images. It is 15 km from Cuttack. Niali, 47 km from Cuttack, is known 
for its shrines and archeological sculptures. Madhab, a nearby village 
on the bank of the river Prachi is famous for the shrine of Radha 
Madhab. Set amidst the green forests of Mahagiri Hills Ashokajhar 
beckons the adventurers. It is 90 km from Cuttack, but the motorable 
road ends at Sukinda. You may trek the remaining 10 km or hire an 
autg-rickshaw. 

A scenic spot as well as a famous Shaiva centre, Dhavaleswar, 
35 km by road, is a small island in the Mahanadi. A Panthasala 
provides accomodation to the visiting tourists. 

How to get there : Cuttck is 29 km from Bhubaneswar by 
road and has direct trains from Bhubaneswar, Puri, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Hyderabad and Chennai. The National Highway No 5 passes through 
the city. 

Jajpur 

A historic place of pilgrimage, Jajpur on the bank of the river 
Baitarani, has the sacred shrines of mother Goddess Viraja (Durga) , 
Sveta Varaha (incarnation of Lord Vishnu as the white boar), Sapta 
Matruka and a host of other shrines. 

How to get there : The nearest rail head is at 
Jajpur-Keonjhar Road on the Howrah-Chennai main line of the S.E. 
Railway from where one can reach Jajpur by an all-weather 
motorable road. Jajpur is 92 km from Cuttack by road. 
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Ratnagiri-Lalitagiri-Udayagiri 

These three hills and their environs comprise a remarkable 
Buddhist complex. Hieun T’sang, the Chinese pilgrim, found it to be 
the seat of a flourishing Buddhist University called Puspagiri. 
Extensive ruins of brick pagodas, sculptured stone portals and 
esoteric Buddhist images testifying its ancient glory, have been 
unearthed. Ratnagiri is the gem of this complex. The magnificently 
carved door jamb of the Vihar and the superbly finished Buddha 
image form perhaps the greatest concentration of the post-Gupta 
period Buddhist sculptures. 

How to get there: Drive down or catch a bus from Cuttack, 
which is 70 km away from Ratnagin, 60 km from Udayagiri and 55 
km from Lalitagin. 

Paradeep 

Paradeep, is a major sea port of India for trade activities 
with a fine sea beach. It is an enjoyable tourist resort—94 km from 
Cuttack. Important pilgrim centre Kendrapara is 65 km from Cuttack. 
Known as Tulasi Kshetra it 1s famous for the temple of Lord Baladeva. 
A grand car festival is held here annually which draws a mammoth 
crowd. Also 60 km from Cuttack, Jhankad houses the shrines of 
Goddess Sarala, and the place is associated with the poet Sarala Das, 
the first great epic poet of Orissa. 

How to get there : All three have regular bus services 
from Cuttack. 

Exciting moments can also be had at the Bhitarkanika Wild- 
life Sanctuary. Sprawled over 672 square kilometres, it has a variety 
of animals in its mangrove forests criss-crossed by rivers and creeks. 
Known for crocodiles, sea turtles (on the Gamhirmatha beach) and 
water monitor lizards, it has rare white crocodiles. It is also a sanctu- 
ary for deer and migratory birds. One can also see the 10th-11th 
century temples, sculptures, mud-fort and pottery. Accomodation is 
available at the Forest Inspection Bungalow and Interpretation Cen- 
tre at Dangamal and Forest Rest House at Ekakula on Gahirmatha 
beach. Contact Divisinal Forest Officer, Rajnagar, Dist. Kendrapara. 
One may go to Bhitarkanika via Chandabali and Rajnagar which are 
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160 km and 100 km respectively from Cuttack. Dangamal, the base, 
is three hours from both Chandabali and Rajnagar by motor launch. 
For motor launch, contact the DFO, Rajnagar, or Assistant Director, 
Inland Water Transport, Chandaballi. 
Berhampur 

Berhampur, one of the major commercial towns of Orissa, 
greets a visitor on his arrival from the southern part of India and 
wishes him a happy sojoum to discover the bewitching eastern part. 
It is also a great shopping centre for famous silk sarees and 
handicrafts. Gopal pur-on-sea is a soporific resort in Ganjam _dis- 
trict. With its deep sea it was once an ancient sea port. It is 16 km 
from Berhampur having all sorts of tourist facilities. Taptapani, the hot 
sulphur spring, 50 km from Berhampur, 1s an ideal health resort and 
picnic spot. One can stay at Panthanivas, Taptapani. Jaugarh, 35 km 
from Berhampur, is famous for Ashokan Rock Edicts and other 
Archaelogical remains. 

How to get there: Berhampur is a major railhead on the 
S.E. Railway & N.H. No. 5 passes through the city. 
Chilika Lake 

Spread over 1,100 sq km, Chilika is the country’s largest 
inland lake. Dotted with islands, it has the richest variety of aquatic 
fauna and is a bird watcher’s paradise when migratory birds arrive in 
winter. Sunset and sunrise are memorable experiences here. Boating 
and fishing facilities are available in this lake, which is rich in fish. 
One can view the dolphins at Chilika mouth near Satpara. For cruising 
and visiting the islands, one can make use of the motor launches of 
the OTDC at Barkul and Rambha, and of the Revenue Department 
at Balugaon. Private boats are also available. OTDC organises water 
sports in Chilika at the Water Complex, located at Barkul. 

How to get there : The nearest airport is Bhubaneswar, 
100 km away. The Calcutta-Chennai rail route touches Chilika lake 
at Balugaon, Chilika, Khallikota and Rambha. Buses and taxis are 
available from Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Puri and Berhampur to Chilika. 
OTDC provides luxury coatch and cars from Bhubaneswar. 
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Similipal National Park 

This 2,750 sq. km National Park in Mayurbhanj district is one 
of the eighteen Tiger Reserves of India. Apart from more than 95 
tigers, it is also the home of many wild animals including leopards, 
elephants and reptiles like the mugger crocodiles. Besides, it has 231 
species of birds. The forest is full of hills and waterfalls. The Barehipani 
Waterfall is 400 meters high. Some tribal temples are also seen. 

When to go: The Reserve is open to tourists from 10th 
November to 15th June in every season. Jashipur on N.H. No. 6 (94 
km) and Lulung, (25 km) from Baripada on N.H. No. 5 are two entry 
points to Similipal, Regular bus services from Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, 
Tata and other important places of the State connect both Baripada 
and Jashipur. Tourists are advised to hire four-wheeled Jeeps for 
movement inside the park. 

Khiching and Haripur are two ancient places with unique temple 
architecture. Haripur is 16 km & Khiching is 149 km from Baripada. 
Chandipur 

Chandipur is a peaceful resort where the sea recedes and 
proceeds 5 km everyday. It is 16 km from Balasore. Other places of 
tourist interest around Balasore are Remuna, Panchalingeswar, Aradi 
and Chandaneswar. 

How to get there : Balasore is well connected by rail and 
road- 214 km from Bhubaneswar. 

Dhenkanal 

Dhenkanala is a district headquarters town with a cluster of 
temples and archaeological remains. Kapilas, the serene hill of epic 
fame houses the hilltop shrine of Lord Chandra Sekher Shiva with a 
cluster of other temples and a medieval fort. The foothill is perched 
with a Deer Park, a Science Park and a Panthasala. It is 26 km from 
Dhenkanal. Joranda (24 km) is th religious headquarters of Mahima 
Cult. Eleven km south-east of Dhenkanak town is Saptasayja, a hill of 
uncommon scenic charm—ideal for outing. 

Tikarapara, on the deep Satkosia gorge of the river Mahandi, 
has a Gharial Sancturary - 120 km from Dhenkanal and 58 km from 
Anugul. The dense forest filled with colourful wildlife is a thrill to the 
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searching eyes. Only 90 km from Anugul, Deulajjari has come to 
limelight for the presence of a hot spring. 

How to get there : Ideally located on the Naional Highway 
No. 42, Dhenkanal has direct road connections to major towns of the 
State. 100 km from Bhubaneswar, the State Capital, it is a raihead on 
the S.E. Railway. 

Keonjhar 

Keonjhar, the district headquaters town, has varieties of 
attractions like Vishnu temple, Jagannath temple and on its outskrits, 
the shrines of Siddha Jagannath, Siddha Kali and Panchabati amidst 
picturesque setting . Sitabinji, 30 km from Keonjhar, on river Sita, is a 
place having ancient fresco paintings on a rock shelter called Ravan 
Chayya. Sanghagra (6 km), Badghagra (9 km) and Khandadhar (60 
km) from Keonyhar having exciting waterfalls are most popular _ picnic 
spots. Fifty km from Keonjhar is Ghatgaon, home to famous Goddess 
Tarini. Also Gonasika, the origin of river Baitarani, surrounded by 
a series of valleys and wooded hills, is a place of pilgrimage for the 
shrine of Lord Vrahmeswar Shiva (45 km.). 

How to get there : Keonjhar is linked with Calcuta, 
Bhubaneswar (227 km). Ranchi, Tata and important places of the 
State by regular bus services. The nearest railhead is J. K. 
Road - 114 km. 

Rayagada 

Rayagada, the headquaters town of the district of the same name, is 
on the way to Koraput from Berhampur. It has the facilities to serve 
as a base for visiting the nearby places of interest. Hatipathar, only 3 
kin from there, is a place of great scenic beauty with two waterfalls 
on the course of the river Nagavali. The boulders here appear like 
huge elephants. On the confluence of three rivers, Minajhola is a 
scenic spot as well as a place of pilgrimage - 134 km. Padmapur, 
housing the shrine of Manikeswar Shiva, is identified to be the seat 
of Dharmakirti, the Buddhist logician-philosopher - 94 km. 

How to get there : Rayagada is connected by regular bus 
services from Berhampur, Koraput and Bhubaneswar (390 km). It 1S 
a railhead on the Rajpur - Vizianagaram rail line of South Eastern 
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Railway. 
Bhawanipatna 

Bhabanipatna, the headquarters of Kalahandi district, is a 
town of numerous temples dedicated to different deities of Hindu 
pantheon. Named after its presiding deity Bhawanishankar it is the 
most convenient base for touring various places of interest in the 
district and the nearby district of Nuapara. Phurli Jharan, a 
perennial waterfall of 16 meters high has a special charm of its own 
- 15km. The old capital of the ex-State of Kalanhandi, Junagarh was 
a well built fort with Oriya inscriptions on its temple walls - 26 km. 
The historic fort Asurgarh is only 35 km. Karlapat, known for charm- 
ing wildlife, is 32 km from Bhawanipatna. Nearby is Khanduala fall. 
A short distance from Karlapat is Thuamul-Rampur, a little slice of 
paradise on earth. On the confluence of the rivers Tel & Utei, 
Belkhandi, 67 km from Bhawanipatna is a place of archaelogical im- 
portance. 

The Ampani hills (77km) with its froliking valley called 
“Haladigundi’ is a place for viewing colourful wildlife, and 7 km 
away from here is the prehistoric cave paintings at Gudahandi. 

Budhikomna houses the unique brick temple of 
Pataleswar - 40 km from Khanar and 115 km from Bhawanipatna. 
Also 9 km east of Khariar is Yogimatha, famed for the cave 
paintings of neolithic age. Patalaganga , 40 km from Khariar is con- 
sidered as a holy spot. 

Phulbani 

Phulbani, the headquarters town of Kandhamal district, has 
varieties of attractions with a rich tribal culture. Balaskumpa, 18 km 
from Phulbani houses goddess Barala Devi. Putudi is a place of natural 
beauty having a charming waterfall- 15 km.. Chakapad is renowned 
for the Shiva temple of Lord Birupaksha and Leaning Trees o1. ‘he 
river Brutunda -60 km. Charisambhu, otherwise known as J agati, has 
the temple of Lord Charisambhu Ananta Vishnu - 85 km. Daringbadi, 
nicknamed as the Kashmir of Orissa, is an ideal summer resort - 135 
km. Amidst dense forests, Belghar is a place for viewing colourful 
wildlife, especially elephants -158 km. Boudh, the district headquar- 
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ters of the newly formed Boudh district, is a place with great cultural 
heritage. The presence of a huge Buddha image has carved out a 
niche for the place in the Budhist map of Orissa. 

How to get there : Good motorable roads connect the place 
with Bhubaneswar (211 km), and Berhampur and other important 
places of the State by regular bus services. The nearest railhead is at 
Berhamput on the S.E. Railway, 127 km. 

Bolangir 

A well laid-out town of the Maharajas, Bolangir still 
possesses the charm and serenity of the old days’ fashion. It is one of 
the major commercial towns in the western part of Orissa. 
Ranipur-Jharial, 104 km from Bolangir houses one among the four 
existing hypaethral temples, dedicated to sixty-four Yoginis in 
India — a wonder in the world of archaeology; and a cluster of other 
temples. On the southern slope of Gandhamardan hills, Harishankar, 
81 km from Bolangir is a place of pilgrimage and rare scenic beauty 
with gurgling waterfalls. Patnagarh, the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Patna, has some unique monuments -38 km from Bolangir. 
Also Sonepur, on the confluence of rivers Mahanadi and Tel, known a 
Paschima Lanka in scriptures, is a nicely laid out town- 48 km from 
Bolangir. It has a cluster of temples, each having a story of its own. 

How to get there : Bolangir is 327 km from Bhubaneswar 
and has direct road connections to major towns of the State. It is also 
a railhead on the S.E Railway. 

Jeypore 

Jeypore, the commercial nerve centre of Koraput district, 
endowed with falls and forests thronged with colourful wildlife, has 
all facilities to serve as the convenient base for visiting the place of 
interest in hand around. Bagra (15 km) has the charming waterfall on 
the river Kolab and an ideal picnic spot. Also the waterfall at Dumduma 
on the river Machhakund, 70 km from Jeypore, is a fine tourist place 
and of rare scenic beauty. Gupteswar (58 km) is a scenic spot with 
the cave shrine of Lord Shiva Gupteswar. The place aglows on the 
occasion of Mahashivaratri. The Shiva temple with Champak trees 
at Papadahandi (52 km) is worth visiting. Sunabeda isa place of 
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scenic beauty and admits lush green valleys with an Aero-Engine 
factory- 40 km. So also ‘Batris Simhasan’ (a throne with 32 steps) at 
Nandapur, 69 kin. 

How to get there : Visakhapatnam (220km) in Andhra 
Pradesh and Bhubaneswar (521 km) are the nearest Airports for 
Jeypore which is on N.H No. 43 connected ‘by regular bus services 
from Bhubaneswar, Berhampur and other important towns of Orissa, 
Andra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Sambalpur 

An ancient centre of diamond trade, Sambalpur is famous 
for its tie and dye textiles; folk dance and music; and also for the 
Hirakud Dam, one of the longest mainstream dams in the world. 

Ushakothi Wildlife Sancturary : This 130 sq. km. forest has 
wild elephants, leopards, bisons, black panthers and many more 
species of animals and birds. There are watch-towers for visitors for 
viewing the animals. The sanctuary is 48 kms east of Sambalpur on 
N.H. No. 6. 

Huma’s Leaning Temple is 32 km from Sambalpur. It is Shiva 
temple on the bank of the river Mahanadi. 

Nrusimhanath : Famous for its 15th century temple, 
Nrusimhanath is 164 km from Sambalpur via Bargarh. This place is 
also known for its waterfalls. There is a Panthasala for 
accommodation. 

Pradhanpat : The Pradhanpat hill with its picturesque wa- 
terfall offers rare scenic beauty. These falls are close to Deogarh 96 
km from Sambalpur. 

How to get there: Sambalpur has direct train link and bus 
Services. 

Rourkela 

Famous for the Steel plant, Rourkela has the beautiful Indira 
Gandhi Park with a zoo. The Hanuman Batika with about 60” tall 
Hanuman statue in the centre of the city 1s also an added attraction. 
It is a the most convenient base for visiting other interesting places in 
Sundargarh district. Do not fail to visit Vedavyas, a picnic spot on the 
confluence of two rivers. It is place of pilgrimage, 9 km from Rourkela. 
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There is a dam at Mandira, which offers boating facilities. It is 28 km 
from Rourkela and one may stay in the Mandira Guest House. 

Darjeeng is a picnic spot on the river Brahmani. Nearby is 
Deodarh, a gorge on the river. It is 51 km from Rourkela on National 
Highway No. 23. Junagarh has a fort of historical and ar- 
chaeological importance with ancient caves. Another jaunt of the 
tourists is the Mirig Khog Waterfall, a picnic spot, 111 km from 
Rourkela. The 244 mtrs. high Khandadhar, the loveliest waterfall in 
Orissa, 114 km from Rourkela via Bonai, offers a delightful refresh- 
ing sight. 

How to get there : Rourkela has direct trains from New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Chennai, Bokaro, Tata, Ahemedabad, 
Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Sambalpur and Puri. It is 470 km from 
Bhubaneswar and 192 km from Sambalpur by road. 


(Courtesy : Orissa Tourism Department) 
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BUDDHIST HERITAGE OF ORISSA 


Bimalendu Mohanty 


According to Buddhist Chronicles, Tapassu and Bhallika, two 
merchant brothers of Orissa were the first two persons to be initiated 
to Buddhism, on the day of Buddha’s Enlightenment, by Buddha 
himself. These two were rich traders leading a caravan of five 
hundred carts. The Chronicles also testify that Ashoka was 
influenced by a Buddhist monk, Upagupta, whom he met at Dhaulli 
after the Kalinga War. Therefore, Buddhism was known, and it was 
flounshing in Orissa nght from the time of its inception. Such a long 
heritage had left a strong imprint that can be seen in the innumerable 
Buddhist Stupas, Viharas and images distributed widely in Orissa. 

The famous Kalinga War wherein Emperor Ashok (269-232 
B.C) conquered Kalinga was instrumental in changing Ashok’s whole 
attitude towards life, in consequence of which he became the greatest 
promoter of Buddhism. His Rock Edict XIII runs as follows: ‘When 
Piyadasi, the Beloved of the Gods, had been consecrated eight years 
Kalinga was conquered. 1,50,000 were taken away from that place, 
1,00,000 were killed and many more than that died. After that, now 
that Kalingas are taken, there commenced in the mind of the Beloved 
of the Gods, ardent desire for the practice of Dhamma, love of 
Dhamma, and teaching of Dhamma. On conquering Kalinga, there is 
regret on the part of the Beloved of the Gods,” 

Dhauli, which is very close to the present Bhubaneswar city, 
about 5 to 6 Kms towards south, across the Daya river, was 
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presumed to be the area where the Kalinga War was fought. It is a 
hill with vast open space adjoining to it, and major Edicts of Ashok 
are engraved on a mass of rock, by the side of the road leading to the 
summit (where recently a Buddhist Stupa has been built under 
Indo-Japanses collaboration) of the hill. The Rock Edicts found here 
include Nos. I - X, XIV, and two separate Kalinga Edicts. In the 
Kalinga Edicts Ashok proclaims, “All men are my children”. In Rock 
Edict VI he expresses his concern for the “welfare of the whole 
world”. The rock-cut elephant above the Edicts is the earliest 
Buddhist sculpture of Orissa. The stone elephant shows the animals 
forepart only, though it has a fine sense of form and movement. But 
it has another significance, which is related to the dream which 
Buddha’s mother saw of Buddha descending to earth in the form of 
an elephant, and to that extent elephant probably represented 
Buddha to the devotees. 

Ashoka was particularly interested for the spread of 
Buddhism in Kalinga, and he made eamest efforts to that effect. He 
sent a number of Buddhist scholars to Kalinga along with his brother 
Tissa, for whom he built a monastery named Bhojakgiri Vihar. Tissa’s 
preceptor, the famous Buddhist scholar Dharmarakhita, who was 
stationed in Western India, chose Bhojakgiri to settle in his retiring 
years. So also, another equally famous scholar Mahasamghika 
Acharya Mahadeva, who was busy in the Deccan for propagating 
Buddhism, made it a point to visit Kalinga whenever he could, to 
participate in the activities at Bhojakgiri Vihar. Other well-known 
scholars of the time, such as Dhatika, the populariser of the school of 
Sarvastivada of Buddhism and Poshadha, his associate, also came 
and contributed to the resurgence of Buddhism in Kalinga. Ashok 
had a special weakness for Dhauli, where the battle was fought. He 
saw to it that Dhauli becomes an important centre of Buddhist ac- 
tivities. He built several stupas, chaityas and pillars there. He got 
abodes excavated for the recluse, instructions engraved for officials, 
expounded the main principles of ‘Dandaniti’ for the public, and 
Provided special status to his new kingdom including the stupas at 
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Dhauli. Buddhism flourished in Kalinga with an aplomb even two 
centuries after Ashoka. 

Of course, there used to be ups and downs. Yet the scholars 
believe that Mahayana form of Buddhism evolved from Orissa, and 
they point out that Viraja (modern Jajpur) was a sacred land of Buddha 
Padmaprabha and the cradle land of Mahayana, attested by the fact 
that Jajpur and its neighborhood are seen to be rich in Mahayanic 
antiquities. It is not certain if the Gupta rule (from the 4th century till 
the mid-6th century) extended over Orissa, but their great power and 
influence prevailed over, and in spite of the fact that they were 
adherents of Brahamanical faith, they were quite liberal towards 
Buddhism. In fact in the post-Gupta period the Mahayana Buddhism 
gained its popularity in Orissa, and when Hiuen Tsang visited Orissa 
in the middle of the 7th century, he was happy to note its progress and 
all round development. 

Hiuen Tsang gave a vivid account about the condition of 
Buddhism in Orissa. He reported about three kingdoms-Odra, Kangoda 
and Kalinga, and according to him Buddhism was in a flourishing 
state in Odra. There the people were indefatigable students and many 
of them were Buddhists. There were some hundred Samgharamas 
(monastery) with 10,000 priests. They all studied the Great Vehicle. 
In a great mountain on the south-west frontiers of the country was a 
Samgharama called Puspagiri (‘Pu-se-po-ki-li’), and the stupa that 
belonged to it exhibited many wonders (miracles). To the north-west 
on a mountain was also a stupa that exhibited the same wonders. 
And every stupa everywhere was thronged by innumerable devotees 
who came to offer worship as well as to gain spiritual merits. He also 
spoke of the city of ‘Che-li-ta-lo’, which according to him was a 
great centre of Mahajana Buddhism. He described it as being 
situated on the south-east fontiers of Odra country, on the sea, from 
where navigational activities were catried on. The city was strange, 
lofty and full of precious articles, and outside the city, there were five 
convents, one after the other, having high towers, and with 
exquisitely done figures of saints carved on it. Going south about 
20,000 li, was the country of Simhala (‘Sang-Kia-Lo’), and in the still. 
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clear night one could see the precious stone of the Tooth-Stupa of 
Buddha shining brilliantly like a torch in the air. 

Buddhism in Orissa had its best time under the Bhaumakaras 
who ruled from about mid-8th century till the 10th century, when 
Buddhism got full royal patronage and became the state religion. This 
was In contrast to what happened in the earlier two centuries, under 
the Sailodhbhavas who had mainly patronized Brahamanical religions. 
In fact, the three first rulers of the Bhaumakara dynasty, who were 
devout Buddhists of the Mahayana form, held epithets like, 
Paramopasaka Kshemarikaradeva, Parama Tathagatha Sivakaradev 
and Paramasaugata Subhakaradev. A significant development at the 
time was the evolution of Tantric form of Mahayana Buddhism. It 
generally branched out into three distinct schools: Vajrayana, 
Kalachakrayana and Sahajayana, though the term Tantrayana was 
often used in the general sense of Tantric Buddhism. The divisions 
did not come simultaneously, but one after another in course of time, 
till 11th-12th centuries, Sahajayana being the latest. Orissa, as well as 
the whole of eastern India, were variously influenced by all that, which 
later, in the 12th-14th centuries, emerged as Nathaism, and still later, 
towards the 15th and 16th centuries, into a Buddhist Vaishnab Cult. 

Thus Buddhism had a long stay in Orissa, for more than one 
and half thousand years. But with the advancement of time, 
particularly after the 12th-14th centuries, its influence and impact 
lessened, and by 16th century it was no more a living stream. It was 
pushed underground, where of course it continues to flow even now, 
and continues to fertilize, though invisibly, the habits, the manners, 
and the mental attitudes of Oriya people as a whole. It has become a 
heritage, an extremely valuable heritage, seen physically scattered, 
and in ruins, in innumerable images, stupas, vihars etc., all over Orissa, 
beginning from excavated settlements such as, at Lalitgin, Ratnagiri, 
Udayagiri (Cuttack district), Ganiapalli (Bargarh district), Brahmavana 
(Cuttack), Kuruma (Puri), and Langudi Hill (Jajpur), to the sites, such 
as, Dhauli, Bhubaneswar, Aragarh Hill (rear Khurda), Benupada (near 
Dalang), Kakudia (near Jatni), Achyutarajpur (near Banpur), Tarapur 
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(near Paradeep), Baneswaranasi (near Narasimhapur), Vajragiri (near 
Ratnagiri), Tarangasagarpur (near Jajpur), Dham Nagar (near 
Bhadrak), Barada Cuttack (near Jaypur), Jajpur, Khadipada ( near 
Dhamnagar), Jayarampur (near Bhogarai), Ayodhya (near Baleswar), 
Khiching (near Karanjia), Boud, Buddakhol (near Buguda), and 
Sitabhinji (in Keonjhar district) etc. The Buddhist heritage of Orissa 
is something to be cherished and to be proud of, a very important part 
of total Onssan culture. This is only a brief outline. But nobody knows 
how vast and extensive this Buddhist heritage has been in Orissa. 
Only search and study can establish the spread and impact of 
Buddhism in Onissa. 


ooo 
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Bharat a lotus 
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Together a beauty 
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